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SHE WOULD BE A GOVERNESS. 



CHAPTER I. 

*< Nothing to hold itself is strong. 
But all things like a riyer 
Boll along, and swirl along, 
And bubble along for ever ! ** 

PBOFESSOB BLAiJKIE. 

I, GEtnETiEVE Fitzgerald, spinster, at present residing 
in the insignificant village of Linacre, Leicestershire, have 
this daj attained my sixteenth year. 

My birthday has been made memorable by a lecture of 

nnnsoal length and severity, which I received from my 

dear good friend Miss Barrett. 

f It was addressed to me over the low hedge which 

separates her strip of garden from ours; it was called 

forth by what she denominated my ''rough play" with 

fitz. Poor old fellow, he rather distracted my attention 

from her words 'by the unwonted sagacity of his de- 

. meanor, as he sat wagging his tail when he caught my 

'f ey% appearing to listen, not very respectfully however, 

I for he was slowly winking both eyes, as if to say : — '•*' We 

i must have our play for all this.** 

^ Miss Barrett commenced by calling my attention to the 

grave &ct, that at sixteen I am no longer a child. 

"Indeed," continued she, "in appearance you are 
almost a woman." 
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'< I cannot help growing tall,** grumbled I, soUo tfoce, 

"And you should remember, dear Genevieve, — I do 
not saj it despondently, but with thoughtfulness, — that 
you are the only child of your widowed mother. You 
are not wanting in sense or discretion ; and yet, at times, 
you are as foolish as little Julia Waldron, as rough as 
Fitz. Now, for your friend Jalia there is the excuse 
that she is two years your junior ; and that, besides 
having the uncommon gift of genius, she has the folly of 
genius also. But as for you, common sense is your charac- 
teristic, when you please to allow it feir play. As you never 
reach the cleverness of Julia, is it not then shameful to 
fall below her in childishness f Indeed, I hardly know 
how to deal with your faults; I can only account for 
your frivolity at times by attributing it to the extreme 
&cility of your temper, which makes you submissive for 
the moment to whomever you happen to be with." 

Miss Barrett was not looking very austere when she 
denounced these my faults j possibly, however, her severity 
might have been softened by the soothing influence of the 
roees, myrtle, and carnations, through the perfume of 
which her words were wafted to me ; so I ventured to 
make this defence for myself : — 

"Does not my fisusility of temper also make me 
thoughtful with you, indoBtrioos with ftiamma, and tireaej 
persevering with Mr. Waldron ; may not, then, a little 
tdiildiahneas with Julia, and an oocaaioiial romp with poor 
Ktz be forgiven f " 

" No, my dear ! *' replied Miss Barrett j ''it cannot be 
pardoned in one who ia preparing for the most arduous 
career in life a young woman can pursue, that of a 
teacher ; a governess should not only be a very good, but 
also a very discreet person.** 
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''WeUy I have really been called precUe and old- 
fashioned ; and Julia says I am far too neat and orderly." 

^' Julia is no judge of such matters,** rejoined Miss 
Barrett, angrily ; ^* she is shamefully untidy.*' 

'^ But, then, she has no mother," I remarked. 

Miss Barrett sighed, and merely said, " That is true." 

She remained silent for some time ; the mention of 
Jnlia*s dead mother always oppresses her with renewed 
grief At length she spoke again : 

" I have a present for you, €renevieve, lying on my 
p&rlour table ; come and see it.** 

Miss Barrett then went slowly towards the house, 
leaning on her cratch and stick ; so I had ample time to 
run round from our garden to hers, and to be quite ready 
to take the place of her stick in aiding her to walk before 
she got so far as the steps in front of the glass door which 
leads into her parlour. I placed her hand on my shoulder, 
and carried her stick for her, as I had so often done 
befiyre. 

^ Gonevieye, your shoulder will soon be too high for 
my hand to reach in this way. Oar old friends die or 
leave ns, and our young ones grow beyond our reach, 
both in body and mind." "^ 

''Kot in mind ; oh no, dear Miss Barrett ! ** I replied 
quickly. ''When I fancy myself as wise as you, l4shall 
be foolish indeed." 

She. smiled, and, tnming xoond, kissed me on the 
cheek. * 

When we got into the dear old room, Miss Barrett put 
into my hands a great thick book, strongly bound, which 
I found to contain merely blank paper, ruled and num- 
bered to the extent of three hundred page& 

'' As a remedy for your lightheadedness^ Qenevieve, I 
B 2 
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have procured this yolume fbr you. In it you muBt keep 
a journal of how you spend your time, to the end that, 
on looking back upon it henceforward, you may compare 
yourself with yourself at different periods, and mark 
where you improve, where you may fall short. It will 
also materially refresh your recollection of past years. If 
you are faithful to yourself, you will soon find the benefit 
of keeping this record regularly from day to day." 

I thanked the good dear lady for her gift, and promised 
it should be made to serve the purpose she int^ended : 
that is, to make me more reflective and steady. 

I shall henceforth look out sharply for my faults ; it 
will not do, indeed, for me to be indulgent to my own, 
when I shall soon have to correct those of others ; if I 
am true to myself, I may say with Shakspeare, " I cannot 
then be false to any man.** 

On looking back to the days of my childhood, I am 
suddenly struck with an uncomfoi-table conviction that 
I know very little about the history of my family, 
or indeed of my own antecedents in any way. My 
earliest recollections are of living with my father and 
mother in a cottage, perched up among rocks on the 
wild, beiiutiful shores of Clew Bay, on the west coast 
of Ireland. 

My mother never refers to the past, nor ever speaks 
of the ancient race to which I belong ; but I remember 
my iather with a mixture of fear and love, — feelings 
I can never separate in my thoughts of him. He was a 
true soldier in appearance. I recollect a half-witted 
lad who frequented our house at Clew Bay,who always 
addressed him as '' My noble general '* — ^and the appeUa- 
tion suited him well. Yet he died a poor captain in a 
regiment of foot. He was stationed, I believe, at Cleiv 
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Bay, to assiBt the coast-guard, and watch over the Excise ; 
both of which duties, I suppose, he found irksome, for 
he was at that time, I remember, unhappj and irritable. 

When I look back to myself, it is with a kind of 
wonder. It seems to me as if I had undergone such 
a change in my character and feelings that, at times, ; 
I almost fancy it must haye been some other little girl / 
who was called '* Jerry " then. ( 

Former times and places rise vividly before me now, 
as, seated in the recess of the deep window of our little 
sitting-room at Linacre, the sofb summer wind breathes 
gently on my face, scented with the fragrant flowers of 
our little garden ; but my thoughts are filled with the 
grandeur of the scenery at Clew Bay, — ^how solemnly 
calm it sometimes appeared, and then how awfully its 
waters raged during storms ! 

I was a strange, lonely child ; a living mystery to my 
nurse Hester, and an apple of discord to my parents. My 
days were usually monotonous enough; I played with 
our great dog, — he was a young thing then, — and I 
roamed along the beach at the foot of the rock where 
we lived, or I followed my childish pursuits beside my 
mother's chair. But whatever I was about, I was liable 
to be startled from my childish occupations and &ncies 
by the discord that surrounded me, and which revealed 
even to my juvenile apprehension glimpses of the world 
of care and sorrow in which mj elders lived. 

At last one evening came, — and how strongly that even- 
ing is impressed on my memory ! — it was wild and stormy; 
scarcely yet dark, but just when day and night seemed 
struggling against each other in the heavens. Now, the 
thick black clouds gathered closely together, and it looked 
like night ; then, they were rent asunder, and a clear light 
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with the redness left by the aetting wan, showed it was 
eyening still. Bat the rough waves beat with an angry 
surge against the rock on which we lived. I had crept 
out of our parlour window, and was standing on the high 
terrace looking towards the sea, when I heard my poor 
Hesters voice conjuring me in an anxious wliisper not 
to kill my sick mother by breaking her heart at my wild 
ways. 

" Come here, nurse darling !** I whispei*ed in reply ; " the 
birds are crying just as if they were sorry for something.*' 

'^ What, the gulls I *' said Hester, contemptuously. 

^ One of them gave just such a cry this moment, nurse, 
as I should do if I fell off the rock here." 

Hester, taking hold of me, hastily exclaimed : 

** Come away, child ; you frighten me by only naming 
such a tiling.*' 

" Tell me," said I, not heeding her alarm, " what would 
liappen if I fell off the cliff ; should I be broken to pieces, 
or should I be drowned, and lie on the distant shore 
dead'; and would the birds come and cry over me, or 
would they eat me ? ** 

*^ Oh ! ** exclaimed nurse in a tone of despair ; ^ what 
dreadfttl things come into your head, and how your eyes 
glisten in the dark ; you are like no child that ever I 
saw. ' Come now into the house to your poor mamma." 

^ Stop, nurse ; what are other children like, are they 
nicer than I amf * I asked. 

**• They have not the wild ways yon have ; they do not 
go out of windows at night to listen to the roaring sea, 
imd the cries of those horrid birds. J declare, only that, 
Ihank God, I am better taught than to think of such 
things; I could believe you had .been changed by the 
fairies." 
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^'"'I belisre tiiftt I nmsi have then bad a kind.oC.pride in 
being like a fiitiy, for I did not mind tbis harangne.; bat, 
clapping mv bands wildly, I cried out, — 
*'Ha I there they go again.*' • 

I jamped about with delight as a flock of guUa flew 
over head, wailing forth their melancholy notea aa 
they hastened for shelter to. some, nook in the rooks. , ^ 

I must have been a sad torment to my sedate attendaati 
who declared to mammtt; when she at last got me to go 
in, ** That if ever any one required a nice London lady 
for a governess, our young lady does." 

" We must be content, Hester, with something more 
moderate ; a London lady is beyond our purse," said 
mamma, smiling* 

Perhaps Hester might not have got me into the boose 
so easily, but that the only one in the world whom I 
feared, was now faintly discerned coming up the steep 
paAf^rom the beaoh. 

.>«(^ake me to mamma, take me directly, Hester!;" 
whispered I, when I perceived my father approaching. ^ 

** Sure enough it is himself'* mattered nutee, as she 
glanced along the path. 

'^X4ike mamma best 1 *V said I, in- reply to something 
Lfuuned I saw in her £m»;: I then asked, <<L( that 
right, nurse f " 

^.It is right and naturaljto love both, dear j and the* 
captain is.A flne-man» and a real, gentleman^? ;rfM^ai;i||(^. 
shas-^r^-^- -.^ v^- ^' -',• - • '^- . ftY-^*-'^; 

I said no more ; indeed, I seldom spoke of my £sitheiCf 
and then generally with fear and constraint. SilentJ^ 
I followed- Hester to my mother, and? found her lyii^^on 
« sofls looking: ill and^tired. I crept dose up tocher, and 
soon alter papa entered the room. L fancy I see him^now 
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as he looked at that time, before he became ^hin and 
drooping from the effects of illness ; he was then stately 
and handsome, but looked so gloomy. 

He desired me to come and kiss him, but he did not 
look yeryxx)rdial wjien I went up to him ; indeec^ my 
steps were slow and reluctant, and that perhaps annoyed 
him ; but he placed me on his knee and put his arms 
round me. 

He then asked mamma if she was better. In a low 
tone of voice she merely replied, " Yes." 

^'1 am glad of that," replied papa; ''for my uncle 
comes to-morrow, and will take Genevieve back with him 
to the convent." 

Mamma started up, looking so frightened, and I well 
remember how she wept ! I burst away from papa, ran 
towards her, and throwing my arms round her, declared I 
would never leave her. 

Papa became very angry ; he walked up and down the 
room, saying I had been ill taught and enjoined to hate 
his religio/i. 

Mamnuf retorted, and they both spoke at once with 
great heat. 

I cannot tell in what way it might have terminated, 

had I remained silent ; but I made my removal inevzta3>l6 

by the part I took in the debate. . : 

• "Cruel papa!" I exchiimed, ''why do you make 

-ittmmat'cryt " -• .. - *- r-f- Ax**^ftu'- 

" Ton do not understand such things, Genevieve,'* said 
he more quietly ; " I wish to prepare you for heaven, and 
ferGod." 

'' Make me understand, papa," I replied, quite puzzled, 
" Do. your God and mamma's hate each other I " 

They both looked shocked at this startling question. * 
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** My dear, we have both the same God ; there is but 
one," said mamma. 

'^ Oh ! mamtua, that is uot true ; you know Mr. 
Vicars said to you this morning that papists have 
many Gods made of wood and stone, and painted on 
windows." 

I stopped suddenly. I never saw anybody so angry as 
papa now became. I was terrified. 

He vowed " by heaven 1 " I should remain no longer 
with my mother, and then rushed from the room. 

After that scene only two days elapsed before I was 
sent, under the care of my old uncle Fitzgei*ald, to the 
Convent of White Rock. My uncle was not unlike papa, 
but was more gentle; the natural difference, probably, 
between a soldier and a priest. He was kind to me on 
the journey, but I was so lost in grief at parting Math 
mamma and Hester that I took' no heed of what he said 
or did. 

After that came my convent life, so calm, so quiet ; it 
almost seems a dream to me now. In fancy I again hear 
the soft sweet organ played by a sad- looking sister, who 
had to mourn a husband and four children, all dead ; 
she never smiled, but went quietly and gently about her 
duties. 

I again hear the measured steps of the sisterhood, as 
each, punctual to a second, entered her stall in the chapeL * 
In memory I again wander through the silent convent 
grounds, and gaze through the railings of the little 
cemetery where lie, in their narrow ))eds, all the deceased 
members of the community, and where was constantly to 
be seen some good nun praying for the souls of departed 
friends. What pleasing recollections cling to my memory 
of you, my dear instructors, whose heads may have 
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been weak, but whose Learte were stroDg ia £uth and 
mercifulness ! In tbe school-room, how atteniivelj and 
patiently were your pupils instructed ; in tbe hospital 
you visited, how kindly and pitifully were your patients 
watched ! Even as a child I had some faint appreciation 
of what you were ; but now, when I recall it to mind^ 
it strikes me with a new and deeper admiration. 

I read lately to Miss Barrett the opinion of a wise man 
on this subject. These are his words : 

'' These gentle women sacrifice home, hopes, everything, 
for the sake of humanity. They devote themselves to 
heal the broken heart, to cure the sick, to tend the 
desolate. Often we think it irksome to sit and comfort 
even those we love through long hours of peevishness 
and pain ; but they seek the most squalid, loathsome 
apartments. All honour to them ! " 

This picture may have its reverse. Ignorance and 
bigotry may go hand in hand even with such virtue ; but 
my stay in the convent only lasted one year, and I was 
not of an age ta detect thdr £uilt& 

At the end of twelve months, Hester appeared one 
morning at White Rock with a letter from my £Eitlier 
requiring my return home. Linacre, my present place; of 
abode, I found was to be my new home ; papa wa»4to- 
tioned here with a detachment of his regiment^ and 
here he sickened and died. 

>rMy old anat Genevieve, abbess of the coayent^/aad 
after whom I was named, parted from me with some 
regret on personal grounds, but with greater reluctance 
on aooount of the welfiu^ of my souL Her last words 
to ne were :-^ 

« If the world disappoints and deceives you, my child, 
as it will be auie to do, return here. Here, an earthly 
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and a heaTenly door wrill both be opened to receive 
yotL If I shall be gone before that day, and we should 
meet no more on earth, remember, it depends on yourself 
whether, in another world, you go into the abyss of 
darkness alone, or whether you shall sing hallelujahs for 
ever, together with me and my sisters before the throne 
of God." 

When I got home, I found my father so much changed 
that he hardly seemed to be the same man I had left in 
Clew Bay. He had become gentle, mild, and considerate ; 
and discord had ceased to exist between mamma and 
him. 

"The coming shadow of cleath,** as dear Miss Barrett 
said, " had cleared away the mists of prejudice from before 
their face^ ; they regarded God no longer as the patron 
of the Protestant or the Catholic, but as the tender 
Father, who has called those blessed who are merciful, 
charitable, pure of heart, long-snfifering, and of obedier 
mind." 

Dear, dear Miss Barrett, this was mainly her worl 
A happy accident caused my parents to take up the 
abode next door to this good friend, who has ever since 
laboured with untiring zeal at the education of Julia 
Waldron and mysel£ Julia, indeed, is the orphan child 
of an old school companion of hers > but what can account 
for her kindness to me 9 

At the outset^ she took pains to make me see what was 
good in my convent teaching, and in my mother's also, 
even while she was inculcating a purer faith than what I 
oould have derived from either. She showed me that the 
tendency of all faith, when rightly considered, is love to 
God and love to man. 

This was the eventful part of my life as a child. 
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Dating my father^s illneBS, and since his death, I have 
continned to live this same quiet sort of life. 

I got one letter from my old aunt Genevieve, written 
on her death-bed ; in it she conjured me to hold fast by 
the faitli of my ancestors, which she had endeavoured 
to teach at the convent she presided over. But 
whatever glimpses of her faith I obtained from their 
teaching had since faded from my mind under other 
influences. Not so the impression I received, even as a 
child, of the holiness of these excellent women : that I 
shall never forget. 



CHAPTER II. 

" If the people die for want of knowledge, they who are aet oyer 
them shall also die for want of oharity.'*--JBBEHT Tatlob. 

Beiko sixteen yesterday, and no longer a child, I ventnred 
this morning to ask mamma some questions which I have 
often desired to put to her, but never had the courage to 
do so, for mamma, though a dear, kind parent, is not very 
easy of access : not that she is stem, but grave and 
silent. I pondered tt^er my questions all the morning, 
and became so absorbed in them that I conjugated them 
with my French verbs, and added them up with my sums. 
They got mixed up^lso in a confused way with the his- 
tory I was reading, making a stalwart Fitzgerald Prefect 
of the Pnetorian guard, and Oram a boo, the war-ory ol 
Alexander Severus. 

Mamma sat at her work, mute, x>ale, and sorrowful, and 
I hesitated twice when about to speak, for I feared that 
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the mere mention of old times might distress her ;: yet I 
had an intense desire for an explanation of several puzzling 
circnmstances in our lives. 

At length my ])ent-up words burst forth : 

" Mamma, I wish to ask you some questions ; I am no 
longer quite a child — will you confide in me ? What I 
wish to ask is not to gratify a childish curiosity." 

Though I spoke hurriedly, and, as I felt, with some 
excitement, mamma evidently did not perceive it, for she 
quietly said, — 

'* What do you wish to know, my dear ? " tlien looking 
up, she saw something in my eai-nestness that made her 
change countenance. " Ask me what you will, Jerry,"' 
she pursued ; " you shall have an answer — I have no 
secrets." 

" Then, dear mother, tell me first, why you alone have 
never called me Genevieve ? It is a pretty name, and I was 
baptized by that name." 

Mamma sighed deeply ; then, without repl3ring to my 
question, she thus addressed me : 

" You are no longer a mere child, but .you are still a 
very thoughtless girl, and I would spare you all anxiety at 
present, heaven knows, if I could ; but perhaps it is now 
full time that you should know exactly what your position 
in the world must be. It is not a cheering view of 
life that I shall have to give you. Your misfortunes, my 
dear, began at your birth. You know I was an orphan, 
and had one sister ; we were adopted by an old aunt, an 
unmarried lady, who resided on her own property in 
Meath, and who brought us up to be zealous Protestants. 
My sister, who was a few years older than I, married a 
young officer then stationed near my aunt's residence, a 
Major Maxwell. He suited my aunt well, and joined 
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with lier bout and aoul in tiie luftrad «f P«paij Md 
FapiflU. He was bandaoBie^ li^dj* gniwi tfm|iiml^ 
and aooompliflhed, but with all that I never liked hot ; lie 
waa not a good man. He waa fond of plaj, and of 
hones ; freqaented the tm^ betted, and I beUeve <^len 
lost money ; bat mj aimt waa diqpoaed to oTerlook all hia 
£uilt8. When Major Haxweira xegiaMnt 1^ oar ne^gk^ 
boarhoody jonr fathei's regiment r^laced iL I was 
joang, joar fiitber waa handaome;, eLefvery and good : theae 
are my only excases for forgetting my principlei^ and for 
marrying a Roman Gatholia" 

^ Oh, mamma i " I excbumedy warmly^ " it needa no 
excoBe, yoor marrying papa. Who eoald help loving 
himr 

Mamma shook her head, and continued her narrative^ 

*f I never saw my aunt again after the day I Islt her 
house to be married. She renounced me entirely. For 
some months my husband and I foxgot our differaioe of 
creed, but your birth renewed in both of as respeotavely 
a zeal for our own faith. Our first quarrel was cauaed by 
the choice of your name, and by your £etther^s insisting 
that you should be christened by a popish priest I op- 
posed, as strongly as I could, your beiug named Genevieve 
after his aunt the abbess ; but he carried his pointy and, 
by so doing, caused you to lose all ahaze in my own annt% 
fortune ; in fact, made you a helpless girl — a beggar. 
Mj aunt wrote me a letter on the subject, which I have 
kept ; yoa may read it^ if you like.** 

Mamma took from her desk this cruel letter, and 
handed it to me. It ran as follows : 

'^You have now been, my once dear niece, fourteen 
months the wi£D of Charles Fitigerald, a period sufficient^ 
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it aippeftxu, to eradioate from your miud the x^rincipks of 
all your former life. This does not much surprise ue. It 
is impossible to touoh pitch and not be defiled. Major 
Maxwell tells me you have a child, and that you have 
consented to her being baptized by a Koman Catholic 
priest under the name of some nun, the same name being 
also that of a popish saint, the patron saint of a city at 
once the most profligate and the most idolatrous in the 
world. Had I not decided the matter ah-eady in my own 
mind, this outrage on all principle and virtue would have 
determined me ; and now I inform you that whatever in- 
tentions I may have once formed in your fietvour are 
revoked. I shall leave you the allowance I have hitherto 
given you (eighty pounds a year) for your own life, but 
not one farthing of my money shall go to endow your 
Saint Genevieve. Major Maxwell's children shall be my 
heir& The major may have his faults, and J do not deny 
he Las serious ones ; but be is at heart a good Protestant. 
Thb makes me indulgent to his failings, and I do not doubt 
will have weight with his heavenly Father on the gre&i 
day when He shall judge the world. I warn yon to re- 
flect in time on what He says to those who have ' Takes 
to their idols.' I now take leave of you for ever. You 
have disappointed me bitterly; I cannot foi^ve you; 
you have sinned against the light.*' 

" Oh, mamma 1 " I ezolaimed, after reading this efiii- 
AoHf ''what a bad^ un-Chxistian letter. I am very glad I 
was named after my good old aunt Genevieve, and not to 
please that horrid woman." 

' " Toa do not know what yon are talking about, child. 
Had you been named after my aunt you would have been 
rich, and well-educated." 
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«Not well, if I had been educated by her; Aunt 
Generieye taught me better." 

" You foolish girl 1 " iDtermpted my mother. •* I cau- 
not bear to hear you speak as you do of that abbess. To 
keep yon out of the hands of nuns and priests, I have 
lived in this village all these years ; that wretched time' 
you spent in the convent fills me with horror whenever! 
think of it." 

*' You have no reason for fear, dear mamma,** said I ; 
''but what a bad man Major Maxwell must be. Did 
your sister resemble him in character ? ** 

" My sister was goodness itself, but I never saw her 
after my marriage ; the major would not permit us to 
meet for fear of offending ray aunt. I have many loving 
letters from her ; she was not happy, and died several 
years since. My aunt is also dead ; she left all her pro- 
perty to my sister's only child — a boy. I do not know 
whether this boy still lives, but it would make no differ- 
enoe to us, so we need not care.** 

** Not ^ae, mamma 1 Oh ! I should like so much to 
have a cousin ! " 

** Not such a cousin, my dear : the major's child could 
not be good. Why, my sister herself, I remember, says 
in one of her letters to me : 'Be thankful that your hus- 
hatid is a good man, one who will be an example, not •& 
warning, to his children ; be very thankful that, even if 
yon oannot^ hear him called a good Protestant, yon know 
that he is a good man who tries to perform his duties. I 
am learning liberality, my sister, in a hard school* '* 

" Mamma !** said I, " Was it because of all this that 
yon have never called me Genevieve ?** 

My mother hesitated a moment— even coloured a little 
— and then replied : 
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" Well, my dear, I was indeed greatly annoyed ; and 
in my anger and di8apix>intment, I declared I would 
never call yon by that odious name. So I got into the 
way of calling you ' Fitz ;' and your father on his part 
playfully converted tlie latter part of your surname into 
' Jerry.' I believe he did not like, latterly more espe- 
cially, to vex me by the use of a name so repugnant to 
me as that by which 3''ou were baptized." 

" I loved papa when he grew ill, mamma ; and yet I 
feared him so much once in our unhappy days, before he 
sent me away to the convent ! '* 

" I thank God/' said mamma, " for the happy fate that 
stationed us here — although it was here he pined and 
died ; for we found in Miss Barrett such a kind and 
sensible friend. It was she who induced your father to 
send for you; she reasoned away our prejudices; and it 
was she who healed our wounded feelings, and softened 
our hearts to each other. To be near her I purchased, 
with my savings, this little cottage, and you know how 
much you have benefited by her instructions.*' 

''Ah! yes, dear mamma, we could never leave Miss 
Barrett. Your own history has answered many of the 
questions I wished to ask; I certainly did feel surprised 
that we seemed to have no friend^ or relations, as the rest 
of the world have." 

'' Your father has one relation in England : a single 
lady, who is said to be rich ; her mother was a Fitzr 
gerald. Her connections are wealthy people, too; but 
your father was too proud to bring himself to her recol- 
lection ; had he done so, it might have saved you from 
the life of toil and painful trials, which appears, in all 
probability, to be destined for you." 

Poor mamma ! her voice faltered as she uttered these 
c 
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kiiwordiL Sie tfemUcsaiibeUioiigfafaiof mybeeoouiig 

AgOTMiieHL As finr m€^ ]( fiear ooihiDg — I love diildiai 

I hare jooth and health ; so I kissed inamina» tl— >|rf rd 
hsr for her confidence in me, and conjured her to take 
ooange for the fatnre, as I am resolved to do. 



CHAPTER III. 

'' And dsintUy I Donrished thee. 
With idle thought* snd poetry/'— Gowlkt. 

I RAVB been thinking all the morning of my de- 
floienoieB. One serious one is, that I am totally inex- 
perienced in teaching. I have, therefore, asked Jnlia 
Waldron to be my pupil. To be sure, she knows many 
things better than I do ; but then I am in general better 
informed than she is, and I am qualified at all events to 
trsin her to habits of order and neatness. 

She agreed at once to my proposal with great glee, and 
tomorrow we are to commence. I shall be very strict 
with her about her untidy ways : it is shameful that she 
should allow her beautiful hair to hang in disorder about 
her nice little face ; and, if she had not the sweetest 
eountenanoe in the worid, and the pleaaantest and most 
Ughthearted of tempera, no one could bear the wildness of 
her drsM snd looks. 

I hate nothing more to put in my journal to-day. I 
with something^no matter what— -would occur : some- 
thing of an event,, but nothing does. Why, it made quite 
ft sensaUoa this STening^ when Rta became suddoily very 
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cross with «n Irish beggar at our garden gate. I was 
very angiy with him for it : he, a true Irish old fellow 
himself ; papa Irish, and I too, Irish at heart. 

I gave the poor man a great piece of bread, and Fitz a 
scolding ; the man bade God bless me, because I had such 
beautiful eyes, — what a strange reason for blessing me ! 

Miss Barrett was in her garden, looking over the 
hedge ; and having observed what was passing, she called 
me away, saying that I should not be pleased with 
flattery. I laughed, and told her that she had said more 
flattering things than that herself, for she had declared I 
was very like my father, and he was very handsome. Miss 
Barrett remarked she was sorry I remembered that so 
well ; it would be much better for me to forget when I 
was praised, and only recollect when I was blamed« 

Oh, dear ! how hard it is to be always trying to be 
good. 

" As we are oarselFes, wbat tbiDgs we are. 
Merely oar own traiion." 

These are Shakespeare*s words, let me apply them 
welL 

Poor Fitz was disconsolate at my reproof, so we made 
up our dispute by having a good run together. Just 
when we had reached the bottom of the garden, mamma, 
who was standing at the door, called Fitz, and we botL 
ran hack at full speed Julia at that moment rushed into 
the garden from the house, and before she could stop her- 
self, she charged full against me ; Fitz dashed in between 
us, and we all three fell together in a heap. What a 
spectacle ! teacher and pupil in such a position ; espedallj 
as Fitz, with his great paws, made a serious rent in Julia's 
dress. Poor child ! she certainly is *' My Lady Mischanoe,** 
c 2 
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as I sometimes call her. But how could I find fitult when 
I had been a party to the disaster. As it ib, however, 
we do not begin our new relation toward each other until 
tomorrow. 

I fear that I am very childish. 



Julia camo very early this morning, so that we might 
have an hour or two together before we go to Miss Bar^ 
rett for our lessons. But Julia was a most provoking 
pupil : she disputed with me abqut almost everything I 
desired her to do, and actually affirmed that no real 
governess ordered about her pupils as I did. At last, we 
went and appealed to Miss Barrett, who told us that we 
were two very foolish girls; and that I must become 
much wiser before I could pretend to govern a great girl 
like Julia. I was greatly mortified at this, for I thought 
I had formed such an excellent plan for our mutual 
improvement; and I shed a few ''natural tears** over 
my disappointment. 

Miss Barrett was quite vexed at my distress, and said, 
if I were thoroughly in earnest in desiring to commence 
teaching, and would persevere, she would get me a pupil ; 
her milkwoman should send her little girl to me for an 
hour every morning to learn her lettersL At this aug- 
gestion I dried my eyes ; but now Julia, in her tarn, 
began to cry ; she 4^1ared she wished still t» be my 
pupil, and that she would rather submit to all my whims 
than make way for the little milk-girL " All my whims ! ** 
there was a rebuke for me ! Intending to be so sage, I 
was cruelly humbled ; and was u>o glad to have the little 
girl who did not know her letters, and would not be 
critical on my methods of instruction; so I dedined 
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Julia's offer of submitting to my whims, but I kissed her, 
and said we should be nothing but friends. 

And dear friends we are, and always shall be. 

We celebrated our return to equality by a race and 
a scramble in the field with Fitz ; and when we return- 
ed, I felt quite happy that I was not responsible for 
the disasters that had befallen Julia's dress during our 
excursion. 

In the evening, when I went to liave my French and 
German lessons, with Julia, from her father, we told him 
all. Mr. Waldrou took it up very seriously, and quite in 
a different way to Miss Barrett. He said, in his grand 
formal manner, that I had been happy in benefiting by 
the instruction of a mother who was a model of feminine 
virtue and industry ; that from her I had acquired lady- 
like waysj which his poor girl could never hope to have; 
and that, if I would communicate them to her, I should 
be the best friend she could have in the world. 

He made us feel very sad, when, in son*owful tones, he 
deplored her having no longer a mother's care. I put my 
arms round Julia's neck, telling her that she was my dear 
friend and sister, and that my mother would teach us both 
how to be good ; but that Miss Banrett knew best, and 
she had said I was too young and too foolish to be Julia'^ 
guide. 

I am very sorry for poor Mr. Waldron ; he is in his 
school-zooni all day, and his house, though large and well 
furnished, is comfortless. Poor little Julia has no idea 
how to make it better. She forms many ingenious plans 
of housekeeping, and eveh tries to carry them out^ but 
the realities of life fade amid the dreamy existence she 
leads among her father's books. 

Her home is rather gloomy — ^it is the last house, too, in 
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the villaga *' Town end* it was formerly called, lall Julia's 
French mother, in her broken English, denominated it 
" Bue end,** by which name it has since been known. 
The trees of a large wild orchard darken the sitting-room 
window, which is at the back of the house ; the front 
rooms being used as school-rooms. 

But it is not in her household duties alone that Julia 
is influenced by her reading ; her mind being filled with 
poetry and romance, has little or no room for any more 
prosaic pleasures. When together, we spend our hours 
in a world of our own, drawn from the grand old stories 
or poems which are studied at all leisure momenta by the 
little dreamer. She takes the lead in all our amusements, 
and whatever she initiates I follow with enthusiasm. 

A field at the rear of Mr. Waldron*s orchard slopes 
gently down to the canal ; it is a s^mcious meadow, has 
beautiful beech hedge rows, and on its grass and flowers 
cows and sheep peacefully graze. This meadow Jnlia has 
named Arcadia. I suggested that the boatmen, whom 
we are strictly enjoined to avoid, are not Arcadian in 
their nature, being often intoxicated and always TXidie, 
But she says, they exactly represent the pirates who'caused 
such terror to the fiiir Pamela «na Philodea ; that I re* 
present the stately Pamela, she the charming Philooieaw 

** Come," she cried, running in this morning, " Oh, most 
incomparable Pamela I don your pastoral garb of russet 
doth ; bring with yon the wiUivw wand to write'tm Bandy 
bank the swarm of thoughts that sting the mind. Come 
to our Arcadia, that humble vallfey whose low estate is 
comforted by the refreshing silvery river." (Oanal, inter- 
posed I.) •* That meadow enamelled with eye-pleasing 
flowers and trees, enlivened by the cheerful dispositions 
of well-tuned birds, and the partnre stored with sheep 
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feeding with sober security, while prettj lambs with 
bleating oratory crave their mother's comfort* 

" Sweet-minded Philoclea," answered I : " Triumph of 
nature^ life of beauty ! Thy nymph-like apparel of light 
texture is so torn, that thy under garment appears in 
divers shapes ; say, hast thou fallen upon an unfriendly 
thomr 

"Truly,*' quoth she, "the cause is this. I did my 
dress great wrong through the plucking of rare fruits off 
closely intertwined raspberry bushes, for the excellent 
Waldronias. " 

But it is not alone in Arcadia we dwell ; a wild path 
up Old Castle hili leads past the narrow stream from which 
the village takes its name. It does not require a very 
lively fancy to convert this brook into— 

" Habbie's How, 
Where a* the sweets o* spring and summer grow ; 
There 'tween twa birks ont o'er a little lin. 
The water fa*s and makes a singing din ; 
A pool breast-deep, beneath, as clear as glass, 
Kisses wi' easy whirls the bordering grass." 

Here, as Peggy and Jenny, we wander, making chap- 
lets of rushes, or watching how daisies whirl down the 
rushing stream. 

But Old Castle hill itself is the scene of our wildest 
fantasies. It is our Cromla, and in this romance I enter 
heart and bouL Julia is Malvina ; I, Moma. I feel 
with gr6at fervour the heroic speeches ; and my heart 
responds warmly as I repeat : 

"The blast which lays thee low shall spread the 
branches of Moma. On the earth we shall wither toge- 
ther. Oh 1 daughter of Toscar, there is a joy in grief when 
peace dwells in the breast of the sad." 
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Then would VMtwhuLwp\jf — 

" Daughter of the hand of sdow, be not so monmfal. 
Be not dark and forlorn when Malvina loves yon* Let 
us flj to the silent hills where the sjiear of battle never 
shone. The face of a ghost is pale as the misty Cromla. 
High Oromla's head is grey. The morning trembles on 
the half enlightened valley. The blue grey mist swima 
slowly by, and hides the sons of — ^* 

" linacre,** interrupted I, laughing. 

After two or three days of intense study of Milton, 
Julia proposed tliat her father's orchard should represent 
Paradise ; but this failed, because neither of us would be 
Adam. Julia thought for two minutes that she would 
be'^the serpent, but I protested against it emphatically. 

The little darling, in her good nature would even have 
taken the character of Lucifer, if I had permitted it 

Mr. Waldron has a gi*eat store of books, the only pro- 
perty which he seems desirous to possess ; he hates the 
very name of money ; thinks it produces all the evil, and 
all the misery in the world ; and he never fails to anathe- 
matize it in every shape it assumes; 

" A curse on him who found the ore, 
A cui'se on him who digged the store, 
A cane on him who did refine it^ 
A curse on him who first did coin it." 

These are favourite lines with him, and he often re- 
peats them to us. 

Julia has free access to all her father*s books, with the 
exoeption of one book-case ; this has glazed doors, and 
the books are all turned with their titles inward, so we 
do not know their names or contents, but Mr. Waldron 
says they are not suitable for us to read. Julia looks at 
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them with a sort of awe ; she says thej are criminals 
locked up in their condemned cell. 

She came to me one day quite excited, and with great 
eyes informed me that her father took out a book, and 
read her so beautiful an account of a shipwreck fix>m it, 
that she asked leave to copy it ; which he permitted, on 
condition that she neither looked at the name of the 
book, nor turned oyer a single leaf beyond what he had 
permitted her to copy, We should both like to know 
the name of the poem. 

** Idle curiosity,*' Miss Barrett would call this. 

This fantastic world, peopled with the charactei*3 we 
have loved to read of, is real life to Julia ; to me it is the 
amusement of idle hours. 

Still she has her times and moods of being practical ; 
at these periods she is wonderfully apt at learning diffi- 
cult lessons. She outstrips me far, and all without an; 
apparent effort. I work very hard to keep up with he 
in French and Crerman ; she gets on besides with Latin 
the higher parts of arithmetic, and even mathematics. 

I get quite careworn under my difficulties ; she does 
not seem to know what a difficulty is. But she neither 
learns music or drawing, and as for needlework^ ** Bah ! '* 
she exclaims, '< What stuff 1 " 
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CHAPTER IV. 



- A look, 



A word, unkind or wrongly taken ; 
Oh lore, that tempests never shook, 
A breath, a touch, like this hath shaken." 

Thbee days have passed away without my having the 
least scrap of an event to chronicle. I had no idea our 
life was so monotonous till I began to record its history ; 
when I complained of this to Miss Barrett, she was not 
very sympathising. She told me I must write down my 
thoughts, and then I should find how foolish and childish 
they were, and would graduaUy improve. But that does 
not seem to me the journal of a life. Life should have 
action as well as thought. I fear I am getting discoa- 
tented. I am sure in time I shall be ashamed to 
read over my journal ; it will be but a record of my 
fitults. 

. To-day, it is worse than ever. Almost in the last 
page I wrote, stands my declaration of faithfulness and 
fondness for Jidia Waldron; yet» to-day, I have had 
quite a quarrel with her, and I was entirely to blame 
for it. 

She came early in the morning for the purpose of . 
taking a walk with me ,- but she was such a figure ! 
Among other defects, her straw hat had two rows torn oif 
all round, which had been stuck on again with pins. 

It was over this unlucky hat we quarrelled. I again 
called her ** My Lady Mischance," and insisted on sewing 
it neatly together before we should go out. 
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8he retaliated by naming me ^ My Lady FlreGiaion ; '* 
and declared it did not signify a pin. 

''It signifies seven pins," said I, with a sneer: ''I 
counted them.** 

'< It signifies nothing/' exclaimed she, impatiently ; 
''I want to see the dew-drops hanging on the young 
larbh^ on Old Castle hill before the sun has dried 
them up.'* 

I was very stiff. I thought it a fine thing to give her a 
lesson, and to enforce it, I repeated to her what Miss 
Barrett had said, that ^ a disorderly person and a dis- 
orderly mind are generally found united.** 

Julia looked much annoyed, and, with an angry 
emphasis, exclaimed, ** Chapter the first*' 

" What do you mean, Julia 1 " said I, gravely. 

*' I mean," replied she, her face getting quite red, *^ 1 
mean that Miss Barrett is like a book of proverbs from 
which you quote, when you wish to set your friends down, 
and yourself up." 

^ Oh ! for shame, Julia," I exclaimed ; " and Miss Bar- 
rett 80 good and so clever. All that she says should be 
written in letters of gold." 

'^ I do not object to Miss Barrett," returned she, '' but 
to you. I am as grateful to Miss Barrett as you are ; but 
it is easy for you to be neat and tidy — ^you have been 
taught to be so all your life by careful people watching 
yoa ; - bot whom have I ever had to teach me ? You axe 
too proud of yourself, Genevieve. I do not give yoa one 
bit of credit for your superlative niceness. I would 
rather be ragged and humble than ever so neat and 
proud." 

With these words, she ran out of the house^ through the 
garden, and then homewards through the villagei, bare* 
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headed ; leaving me standiDg with the torn hat in my 

hand. 

Then, all at once, I perceived she was right, and I felt 
the cruelty and absurdity of my reproving her. I had 
set myself above her, while, in all real merit, she was 
far my superior. 

I did not deserve any credit for being orderly. My 
mother, Hester, the good nuns, Miss Barrett, all had 
watched over me ; they never gave me a chance of 
being slovenly. But dear little Julia never has had a 
chance of being other than she is. She was quite right 
in what she said, and I quite wrong. 

As I thought over all this, I wept bitterly; but 
suddenly remembeiing that Miss Barrett calls tears ** the 
refuge of weak minds,** I dried mine up, and set off afler 
Julia, at once, to beg her forgiveness, and to make friends 
with her again ; and resolved to promise her I would 
never torment her about her dress again. 

Half-way down the garden I met her running back. 
I hastened to meet her, when the little darling threw her 
arms round my neck, kissed me warmly, and begged me 
to forgive her for being so cross when I was trying to 
improve her, assuring me that she never would be angry 
with me again. In spite of tears being the refuge of 
weak mindS; I wept again. She joined me in this, and 
said, through her tears, that she hated herself— she knew 
she was disgracefully careless in her dress — and, ehe 
wondered I took any trouble about her. 

I then told her all I had thought of myself, how vain 
I waS) and how good I knew her to be. 

But, indeed, she was so pathetic, and cried so bitterly, 
that I had to cheer up on her account. So remembering 
that the best way to produce an impresMon on her was 
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through a timely quotation, I thxew my arma. round her, 
and, with a most rhetorical manner, exclaimed-— 

" Oh ! I am yoked with a Iamb, 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire. 
Which much enforced shows a hasty spark. 
And straight is cold again." 

She brightened up immediately, and when I had 
concluded, said that was a capital quotation, and that 
she felt the full force of the compliment and the poetry 
toa 

Then we make a compromise. We are each to tell the 
other of her faults ; but Julia never sees any failings in 
those she loves. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" No more, no more, dear mother, say, 
From many a woman's fortune this truth is clear as day, 
That falsely-smiling pleasure with pain requites us ever : 
I from both will keep me, and thus will sorrow never.** 

Old Gebxak Poeic. 

Afteb a long interval, I again take up my journal It 
must, indeed, he four months since I wrote the foregoing 
words ; for a primrose and cowslip lie pressed within its 
leaves, and now the com is ripe. 

I hlush as I i*cad the last pages. How could I find 
£Milt with that dear Julia ) How much has she not done 
for me since then ! 
^It was the day after I wrote last, that my mother sent 
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me off early to take a long widk with Julia. She told me i 

we might go quite to the top of Old Castle hill, and ! 

there gather spring flowers, and that I need not return 
till two o'clock. 

It did not take so long to get to the top of the hill 
and to return home directly ; and it happened that we 
were either sooner tired than usual, or some sudden 
fimey brought us back earlier than was intended. 

To my surprise, I met our village doctor coming down 
our garden, and anotber gentleman, a stranger, with him. 
Dr. Hobson sometimes called to visit mamma, and was 
always friendly in his manner to us; on that day he 
was particularly kind, as he stopped to shake hands with 
me. Turning to the other gentleman, he said, — 

'' This is Mrs. Fitzgerald's daughter — her only child." 

The strange gentleman also took my hand, and looked 
benevolently at me ; they were both very grave, and when 
we parted, I heard the stranger say : 

" Poor thing ! She is very young, and very pretty.** 

It appeared to me a singular thing to pity me for being 
young and pretty. I little knew then why he called me 
"poor thing." 

When I entered the parlour, mamma was sitting on 
the 80&^ with Miss Barrett bedde her ; although she had 
a bright spot of red on each cheek, yet she looked ill and 
harassed. Miss Barrett, I observed too, seemed to have 
been«rying. 

^ You have oome home sooner than I expected, my 
dear," said mamma. 

^ What ifl the matter, dear mother 1" I asked hurriedly. 
^ Waa Dr. Hobeon visiting you 1 and who is the strange 
gentleman I saw with him t ** 

^ Why, my child, I have not felt well lately," returned 
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mj nuuiuiMs speaking Ywy quietly. ** ThBtt gentlamRn is 
a physician from Leicester, and being here, our own kind 
Dr. Hobson wished him to see me." 

'' Oh ! mamma, and you never complained — ^never told 
me. I often wondered why you looked so pale. We 
must take such care of you till you get strong again ! ** 

^You always did take care of me^ love, more than 
enough." 

** I shall take much more care of you now, manuna ; 
you shall go out more, and do no more sewing. Do you 
agree ?** I smiled as I spoke, and mamma smiled too ; 
but it was with a sad smile. 

^ Yes, Jerry, I shall not do much more sewing ; but, 
as for going out " — she added, after a pause, ** It must be 
as God will^** 

** That is a good mamma, to do at once what you are 
bid," said I, as I kissed her, and went to take off my hat. 
I did not feel alarmed ; I was anxious, not unhappy ; and 
I feared nothing more than that she would be thin and 
weak for some time. 

Next morning,' Miss Barrett came in again to see 
my mother, and had a prolonged conversation with her all 
the time I was at my lessons. When I had finished, I went 
to the parlour, and took my low stool close to mamma's 
fiide^ where I had always sat since I was a little child. 

** You look better," said I ; '' your medicine has done 
you good." V... 

^Periiaps so," said mamma. ^But," she oontinued, 
gently, '' Miss Barrett and I have something to say to you.** 

While she spoke, my mother kept stroking down my 
hair, and I saw how white and thin her hands were. 

I took them both in mine, and kissed them just where 
the blue veins shone so clear. 
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'< Mammay we must make jonr bonds lkttetu-«U the 
dimples are gone." 

** Yes, my love, if it should so please God," she said, 
very quietly. 

I looked up, and saw that tears were in her eyes. After 
a moment*s silence she spoke again : 

" You asked me one day to tell you about your rela- 
tions. Do you remember my mentioning a lady, a cousin 
of your father's. On my side I have no relation left, 
except Major MaxwelPs son, if he lives, and we will not 
think or speak of him ; he is not one to have the care of 
a young girl." 

" The care of me I" I began to grow quite frightened. 
I trembled, but I held my raother*s hands tight in mine, 
and tried to listen calmly. 

" You know why I have kept apart from your father's 
friends ; but there b not the same objection to this lady. 
She lives in England, her father was English, and was 
of a good fj&mily. I have heard that she is proud and 
peculiar, and lives much alone. She has a nephew, in 
whom her affections are centred ; but he is rich, having 
great possessions in mills and mines, and he and his wife 
(for he is married) lead a gay life, and reside much iii 
London. Such is the account your &ther gave me of 
them." 

" It is not a pleasing account, mamma," said I, when 
she paused. She presently continued : 

^ I have almost determined, by Miss Barrett's advice, 
to write to this lady, and request her to defray the ex- 
pense of placing you at a good boarding-school for a few 
years, till you are old enough to become a teacher." 

" But why send me from you just now, when you are 
unwell — ^when you require me to be with you 1" said I, 
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etmg^Dg. with fears that almost overwhelmed- me^ and 
hardly able to refrain from tears. 

'^ I am not thinking,** said she, " of your leaving me, 
but of my leaving yaw.** 

She then threw her arms round my neck, and, kissing 
me passionately, exclaimed, — 
. .^ Oh 1 my darling, it must be — it must be !*' 

I can write no more about that di'cadfal day. Miss 
Barrett said I showed none of the firmness or strength 
of mind sbe expected from me. But when my mother 
said she must leave me — when I at last understood she 
must die — such a feeling of desolation and despair over- 
powered me, that I had no strength left to control it. 
The whole day was spent in such bitter grief as I shall 
never forget, and when night came — such a night ! — ^my 
wretchedness was not to be diBscribed. When I slept, it 
seemed as if a troubled sea closed over me, rolling and 
tumbling in a flood of grie^ then suddenly dashing me 
against a rock. 

Awakened by the shocks I started up in bed, crying 
aloud, ** Mamma, mamma, oh, save me !** 

For the moment our positions were reversed ; I seemed 
the sick one, she the strong and brave. She caressed, 
soothed, and tried to console me, but in vain ; her kind 
words seemed to pierce my heart 

Towards morning, exhausted and weak, I fell into a 
heavy sleep. When I awoke, the day was advanced-; 
my mother was gone, and Miss Barrett was seated bende 
my bed. She spoke to me with a solemn severity, 
saying : 

, ''Genevieve, I am much disappointed in you. You 
are giving way to a most selfish sorrow, with a weakness 
of mind I had vainly hoped you were superior ta" 

D 
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Had Mka Barrett adinmti these words. t^^jBe. the 
evcDing before, I believe I could hardly have borne to 
hear them ; I am sure I oould not have attended with 
patience to her ; but I had now become so exhausted 
by dwelling on that one dreadful thought, that my mind 
readily sought for another subject, even that of self-- 
reproach, and it was not hard to convince me how un- 
worthy a part I was performing. I 

I started up in bed. My mind was confused, but' I 
was open to reproof; and I solemnly promised . Miss 
Barrett that I would do better, — that I would not fidl 
my mother now. 

" If you do well in this trial," said Miss Barrett, ** you 
will save your mother some of the worst sufferings she 
now endures in her fears for you. And your future life 
will be all the happier for having brightened the dosing 
days of hers." 

Amid bitter tears I again promised to be firm and.re* 
signed. And I performed my promise. My grief gr^ 
less bitter as I went on : from that day till her loving 
eyes closed for ever, she never aaw my tears or heard any 
sighs. My tears were shed when I was alone, or with 
my fidthful Julia; but with my mother I was almost 
cheerful. ,<, 

One thing preyed upon her mind oontinnally, and^paam 
her much unhappiness : the thought of my becoming a 
teacher. She recurred again to her wish of invoidxig ihe 
pity of my father's rich relative ; she spoke of it when 
Hiss Barrett was with us^ and she was often. with us 
now. But it was a very repulsive idea to ma I was 
quite resolved against becoming a permanent dependent, 
and even for temporary help I would fain not be beholdea 
to any one. . , *.^ u* 
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I ventured to offer a anggestioii of mj^'oani, that I 
might go as half teacher and half scholar to some^good 
school, and I quoted Jalia's mother as a case in point : 
she had been in that position when j!iir. Waldron, who 
was a teacher in the same establishment, married her. 

Mj scheme, however, found no favour ; mamma said 
aha had always heard it was a deplorable sort of life. 
Miss Barrett said she knew it waa Her dear friend, 
whom I had mentioned, laid the foundation of the disease 
that caused her earlj death, in the hardship she endured 
in that schooL 

** I was myself a pupil there,** continued Miss Barrett, 
'and it was from my seeing with what patience that 
French girl bore her iriab among strangers that^I grew 
to love and pity her ; so, Genevieve, you need not quote 
her example to strengthen your case." 

I believe I was a little obstinate ; for mamma with 
tears entreated, and Miss Barrett with frowns admonished^ 
me to be conformable. The view they now took appeared 
to me the very reverse of all their former teaching about 
independent active industry. But my mother had hoped 
to see jne educated and at work w^hile she lived ; now, 
weakened by sufienng, everything looked to her difficult 
and hazardous for me but this ^ne scheme ; and I gave 
way. What else could I do? Her peace of Bnnd 
mnst be secured at a sacrifice [short of principle. So 
a letter was written by my mother to Miss Sottc^l 
my ftther'jB reflative^ and an answer from her hinid 
most anxiously waited for. It came promptly, and was 
as follows : ' 

■•■.-• ■^-: ^> ■ 

^ Madam, —Your letter filed me with both astonish- 
ment aind chagrin ; it was the first intunatioh lev^ had 
D 2 
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that my ooubid, Charles Fitzgerald, had left a child behind 
at the time of his decease. I can hardly understand the 
false pride that preferred leaving her to poverty and ser- 
vitnde — for what is teaching bnt servitude of the most 
intolerable sort? — ^rather than to the protection of his 
mbther*8 family, represented now alone by my nephew 
and myself. We are not so numerous^ nor so indigent^ w 
to suffer a relative (even a distant one) to labour for fhec 
bread ; so I hope you will at once dismiss this idea from 
your mind. 

" I inclose a sura, which I hope you will accept^ and 
devote to my yoiing cousin's education in those acoom- 
pUshments which have* hitherto been beyond her reach. 
This is all the advice I can give you in my present 
ignorance of the circumstances in which she is placed ; 
but I most earnestly implore you to preserve her, at her 
most critical age, from contact with the ignorant and the 
vulgar. For that reason, I highly disapprove of a' school : 
even for boys it ofifers but doubtful advantage ; for girls^' 
I believe it is invariably the grave of refinement and 
nobility of mind. 

" I recommend you to have recourse at once to wha^ 
ever good masters you can procure for her. Second-* 
rate instruction will only embarrass her in her futui^ 
education. r- 

'' Desire your daughter to write to me herself; from 
ber letters I shall be able to form aome opinion of faer 
head and heart. Let the letter be entirely herown; A 
girl of sixteen ought to be capable of writing a letter. 
. ^' Should your anticipations about your own health be 
unfortunately justified, I shall receive my young cousin 
into my own house till I can. judge, from personal ac- 
quaintance, how I can best dispose of her, both with 
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regard to her own advantage, and as the credit of our 
family may require. 

** Believe me, dear Madam, &c, &c., 

"HoNORiA Sutton." 

Whatever my mother and Miss Barrett thought of the 
tone of this letter, they were silent on the subject Had 
I alone been coucemed, I would have re-inclosed the 
large sum of money sent by Miss Suttou, leaving her to 
think what she pleased of my head and heai-t. But 
mamma and our friend thought differently ; so I was 
directed to write to Miss Sutton, and show myself to her 
as I am. 

I took my own way in my letter, and, after thanking 
her for her kind intentions towards me, I plainly told her 
that I wished to prepare myself for a life of work, and of 
independence, not one of ease and de^)endence ; and that 
my gratitude would be sincere, should she put me in the 
right road to attain my object. 

A very short reply was sent to my letter. In it Miss 
Sutton curtly informed me that, although the language 
and caligraphy satisfied her, the sentiments were Uiose of 
a child ill-taught and foolisL She desired me to write 
to her once every month at least, giving an account of 
my mother's health, and of the progress made in my 
studies. My studies, however, were nil ; from that time 
forward, all my time and thoughts were ^de voted to jpy: 
dear,'4ear invalid. - 



■ I 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" No parent now remalnBy my grief to share ; 
No father's love, no tender mother's care." 

Mr inoiher*8 fatal malady gained streDgth daily ; aheliad 
wretched days of safiering; dreaiy nights of sleepleasneaar 
How the memory of them pains me now ! How gloomily 
sorrowful the recollection of that silent darkened apart- 
meni, where Miss Barrett^ Hester, and I used to sit in 
turn ; while one of us tried to rest on a sofa placed apart 
in a fisr comer of the apartment. 

As I lay there, such sad sounds reached me, breaking 
the stillness of midnight Feebleness and pain are. bard 
companions, and my mother's poor low yoice would give 
utterance to such words as these : — 

" My bones are pierced in me in the nigbt season, and 
m j sinews take no rest.*\ 

Then would Miss Barrett reply, in full, dear, bat tender 
tones, speaking comfort from the same holy source :— 

«0h how great troubles and adyendties hast their 
showed ns^ and yet didst thon turn and refresh ns again } 
yea» and brought ns from the depth of the earth again.** -^ 

''Thank you, good friend," said my mother; ''if not 
oa earth, yet in heaven.'* 

But why dwell on those sorrowful days aad^^o^hts t^ 
They do not require to be written down to be remem- 
bered, they live for ever in my heart 

Two months since, my dear mother's sufferings ended. 

" From henceforth, blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord, for they rest from their labours.** 
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I^ wm9 one moniing very early; we ^liftd *tat up «U 
night waiting. I stood at the window, leaning mj weary 
httd on the silL My £Eu;alties, more keen than vaaul, 
sharpened by anxious watching, took in everything 
vividly. 

It was that moment just preceding dawn, which, Iel 
snmmer especially, is marked by so awful a stillness— 4t 
profound and solemn silence — deeper than the rest of ihe 
night The grey dawn was just ooming on, and Natma 
seemed drawing a long breath preparatory to beginning 
the day's work. First, the leaves of an aspen-tree were 
rustled by the breath of morning ; then a cock crew ; 
then came the sudden bursting into song of many birds ; 
then could be distinguished the simultaneous awakening 
of the £Eirmyard— cows lowing, dogs barking. These 
sounds came crowding upon my ears when Miss Barrett 
suddenly said, in an earnest but low voice, from the bed- 
side, — 

<' Gome here, Grenevieve, come and see with how little 
pain Grod can take us to his rest i '* 

I turned hastily ; but while I crossed the room — 
already — in the twinkling of an eye — my mother was 



gone 



and I was alone I 



Of the remaining days of that week I recollect little 
beyond this: that my mother died daily to me at that 
moment when all living things awakened into a new day. 
I invariably awoke at, that time to listen for the wellt 
known- sounds, and to weep again for my loss. 




In two months more I am to go to Miss Sutton's, and 
leaved I love — ^not a long list ;. Miss Barrett ofiem to 
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take oliai|[e?of Fits for me. It is to this kiod friend I 
am iadebted for not having to go to Miss Sutton's im« 
mediately on my mother's death. In pity for my feeling 
of despair at leaving lanacre, Miss Barrett wrote herself 
to Miss Sutton, to urge her request that she might be 
pcinnitted to keep me for a few months. This favouFi 
however, was»not very graciously conceded. I fancy that 
great lady thinks all my friends unworthy of regard ; 
she is so imperative in her efforts to separate me from 
them. 

I hope I may be able to love her. How wicked it 
would be to accept benefits, and dislike the bestower of 
them ! But, indeed, she writes so coldly and formally, 
that her letters repel me in spite of myself 

I fear mj temper is a very unsubdued one ; I have 
been so indulged, that to encounter hardships may be 
good for me. What affrights me in contemplating the 
future is^ the recollection that in my past life every 
change I have made has led to a complete severance from 
former friends. It must be a stronger influence than any 
I can now believe in, that shall have power to separate 
me from Miss Barrett and Julia Waldron. The latter 
dear friend and I will write constantly to each other: 
Besides^ we will each keep a journal, full and from tiie 
hearty only to foe seen by our own eyes and those of 
Miss Barrett She will be a second conscience to us 
lioib, *nd will not spare our fikulta. ;. s.. 

I now spend half my days with Julia. Our cottage is 
standing empty, with a bill in its parlour window ; I 
wander in our old garden, but have no coarage to enter 
the desolate dwelling. The furniture of my mother's 
room, my father^s arm-chair, his sword, and some other 
precious old relics of my parents, now occupy an empty 
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room ftt Mr. W«ldroii*8 ; luid Julift never tires of rubbing 
and dusting with her own little hands all the furnitare, 
till the mahogany reflects objects almost like a mirror. 

We please ourselves by thinking that I may at some 
time again inhabit this apartment; we cannot guess 
when, or under what circumstances ; but dimly in the 
fhtive the idea shines like a far-off star, when the sky is 
dark. 'A 

Brave Julia! she has a happy, hopeful spirit, and 
suggests many schemes for the future. We are to keep 
a school together, with Miss Barrett as directress, Mr* 
Waldron as adviser; or, we are to be governesses m 
families, living very near each other, and our pupils are 
to be such fine interesting children : her plans of in- 
structing them seem admirable in theory. Another flight 
of her &ncy is that one of us is to marry a distinguished 
man, perhaps a philosopher ; while the other is to be 
always residing in such close proximity as to reap tie 
benefit of this philosopher*s exalted ideas. 

I observe, with remorse, that in all our plans for the 
future, we ignore Miss Sutton altogether. Can it bo 
that there is something so corrupting in dependence that 
I already dislike my benefisuHiress ? 

I am so disheartened with myself that I confided my 
repugnant feelings to Miss Barrett^ and asked her if she 
thought I could yet draw back, and ask Mr. Waldron to 
try and place me in some school where I could work for 
mysel£ v^ '^'^ 

Miss Barrett gave me much advice, seasoned with iie^ 
proo^ but all excellent. Sbe says I am indulging in 
morbid feelings of pride ; that my first duty is to^Uow 
the course prescribed for me by my mother, without hen- 
tation ; my next duty, not inferior to the first, ia to try to 
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feel M gnteM and as kiiidlT^as poeaible to Wm Satton ; 
and thixdly, as most imperative, to make myself as osefol 
to her as she will permit me to be. 

^ If you can do ever so little to serve, or please, this 
good friend who has arisen to aid you, the benefits she 
oonfers will no longer appear to you like a burden. Toa 
tnnst now," she concluded, " rely on yourself alone. I di^ 
not fear for your principles, or that you will be impatieni^ 
still less that you will become puffed up by any sadden 
prosperity ; but I do fear that you will be morbidly sen^ 
sitive, aud even fastidious in your affection& Struggle 
with these faults, and think often of the words of our old 
instructor : — * Look not mournfully into the past, it comes 
not again. Wisely improve the present, it is thine. Gk) 
forth to meet the future without fear, and with a manly 
heart.' " 



CHAPTER VII. 

" He saw that individaala and whole nationB can have religion 
without virtue, and that thereby they are made worse." — 
Woeland's "Agathon." 

Yestebdat a real adventure befel me ; a great event oo- 
oorred to break tlie melancholy monotony of oar lives. 

. It was evening ; Miss Barrett, Julia, and I were sitting 
together when Hester opened the parlour-door, and ad« 
mitted a fine, military-looking man, saying : 

''This gentleman wishes to see Miss FitcgerBld.** 
I rose hastily, the stranger came quickly up to me, held 
out his hand, and, on taking mine, shook it warmly. . f^ •^ 
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fie wmBfiBB well as I coold see in tiie dasir^ ^wQiglity « 
tally handsome man, not very young ; he had hiadk hidr, 
and wore a moustache^ and his countenance was lighted np 
with a pleasant smile. 

^ Ton are Crenevieye Fitzgerald,** said he, looking at me 
after a passing glance at Julia ; ** you have the family look 
«*ii4iot a bad one either. MysonDarcywillbeprondtoheaii 
he has such a cousin. I am Major Maxwell, married, you 
know, to your mother*s sister. And these ladies ?" added he, 
inquiringly, as he looked towards Miss Barrett and Julia. 

To say I was astonished at this unexpected visit is to 
say nothing. I was thunderstruck. How had he heard 
of me ? What could have brought him here t When I 
could find words to utter, I told him who Miss Barrett 
was ; saying that this was her house, in which I was 
staying. 

That kind friend then asked him to be seated, 
but he scarcely required her invitation ; he was just 
about to seat himself, and seemed disposed to be easy and 
cheerful with all of us. 

During the few moments* pause that now intervened, I 
was considering all my mother had told me to his disad- 
vantage, when he again addressed me : 

'* I heard a few weeks since the sad news of your be- 
reavement. Notice was given me that your mod^er*s 
little annuity had dropped in to my son Daroy. Now, 
Daroy is a^very warm-hearted young f<^low, and when lie> 
heard he had a cousin^ a young girl, he gave tne neilhei! 
peace nor rest till I would come over here, and see what 
you are about, and what you are going to do in the future/ 
Hie enjoins me to tell you that this little annuify 8hall1>e 
continued to you while you require it ; that is, tiM you 
imdtea great match, which, by my £utlv I'^may^l^ell him 
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you will b« sore ooon to do with tacfa a £u)e. Itwonld li4yo 
beeu here sooner, but I was at Newmarket when the in« 
telligenoe reached me. Now, that ia a place where, if yoa 
have anything at stake, yoa leave your interests in the 
devil's own hands, if you want to go away ; so I could 
not leave, or, I give you my word of honour, I would 
have been here at once. If there is anything I caailo 
for you in the shape of protection, or the like, you may 
freely command Harry Maxwell." 

Protection did come in such a questionable shape in the 
person of this gay gentleman, that Miss Barrett hastened 
to tell him I was going to reside with Miss Sutton. He 
was quite deb'ghted at this ; he had heard of her, and 
knew her nephew, Mr. Elsworth. He then, in his free- 
spoken way, assured me, " by Jove ! ** that I was in luck ; 
Mr. Elsworth was a gentleman who hardly could reckon 
his possessions in money and land. He now saw he had 
no need to say any more about the little annuity ;'but^ if 
his taking care of me to Miss Sutton's would look well, 
he was ready to convey me there. '* Not^** continued hdf 
'*that I am acquainted with the old lady, but a young 
lady (bowing to me) would look all the better for having 
an honourable and gallant gentleman for an escort^ though 
but an uncle.** 

Miss Barrett was astounded between hb brogue and 
his volubility. Indeed, she hardly understood him, and 
ehe was aghast at the bare thought of my going to «o 
particular a lady in company with my aunt's husband. 
She hastened to tell him that I must be entirely guided 
by Miss Sutton in the manner of my travelling. 

'< What age is my cousin Daroy ? ** said I, ''and is he 
your only child f ** 

'^ He is^ my dear ; but he is worth a dozen,** repl]ed>h^ 
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^Ha ia.a son to be proad o£, and I am doing Us talenti 
every justice ; he has been at a select school «ver since 
his poor mother died. No horse-racing, or snch larks for 
him. If he were son to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
he coald not be getting a more thorough education : the 
Latin and Greek he knows is beyond belie£ And he is 
a right good-looking fellow, too, and can ride, shoot, 

fence, and swim like the dev ** the word was only half 

spoken, when he thought better of it, and substituted 
''like a good one !** 

. ** Do you know," he resumed, " I thought that you and 
your mother lived in Ireland, among the Papists ; and it 
was thinking so made me never talk of you to my boy ; 
for Darcy is such a plucky young dog, I feared he might 
get into a scrape looking after you. I hope you are a 
Protestant" 

I told him I was not a Koman Catholic, which quite 
satisfied him. 

.' ''It is a good many years, now, since I was in Paddy* 
land,** said he, addressing Miss Barrett. ''It was on a 
melancholy occasion — the death of rnj wife's aunt, an old 
lady who made my son Darcy her heir becaiise he was the 
son of ^ good Protestant gentleman. I declare to God, 
madam, the old country astonished me. Living so long 
in-Sngland, you see, I had half forgotten what sort of a 
place it is. The dirt and beggary every where was almost 
beyond belief If poverty had only been found among 
the lower orders, it would have been nothing remarkable^' 
we see a good deal of that even in this country ; and, with 
one thing and another, we can account for it satisfactorily 
enough — especially when we consider their oonfoanded 
neligion in Ireland. But when I found the Protestant 
gentlemen in the state in which I found them, it -inade 
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me dbodddr. It was soon, idter ike potato blight; I 
was there, and I called on mj old colonel, Lord John 
Darcy, mj son's godfather. Now, he had been a con<- 
foundedlj high fellow when with his regiment ; well, I 
give you my word of honour, I do not believe he had 
more than half-a-dozen servants, and their liveries were 
quite shabby — positively, you might say seedy." (Fancy 
Miss Barrett saying seedy,) ** It was really deplorable to 
think of an earl, a baron of England, so reduced, show- 
ing such painful evidences of want of money.*' 

'* How did his tenants look ? " said Miss Barrett, rather 
sharply. 

'< Why,** said the Major, '' the fsuot is, he had at that 
time almost no tenants at all. A cursed set of low 
Papistfr-^he told me all this himself — swarmed on his 
estate. Now, this was not so very bad once : it paid 
while there was a potato crop ; but when the blight 
came, deuce a penny had they for rent or anything else ; 
and they were a most disgraceful looking set of beggars 
about a gentleman's domain. They were ragged even to 
nakedness, while their houses were dens only fit for Boch 
hogs as themselves to inhabit^ but an eyeHeK>re to aM 
decent people. Besides this horrid live lumber, there 
were some forty or fifty solvent and respectable tenants^ 
who had scraped together something. Well, my lord iaw 
very plainly that no good could now be got out of these 
kusy hounds who infested the estate ; so money being no 
longer forthcoming for him in England, he had gone ovdr 
to Ireland to see what he could do to improve Hbe pro- 
perty, and make it pay again. His first step, and it 
appeared the most feasible one, was to pull down forty 
hovels that belonged to insolvent tenants.' He suffered 
(he told^me himself) a good deal wfaUe doing it, lor it wttl. 
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ia December, and wanj and many a cold i^de «i>e. had ; 
for bis agent, a cowardly fellow, woald nofc act without 
my lord appearing occasionally with him, for fear of being 
shot. And as Lord John told me, it was all nonsenoe, 
confounded nonsense, for he does not think they could 
altogether have mustered as much cash as would have 
bought powder and balls. Well, when these brutes wai» 
turned out — and mind you, many owed more thaitiii 
year's rent — they set up the cry of being ill-used ; and 
my lord said he could hardly ride Along the road, for, out 
of the ditches where they were clustered, they howled 
after him like hungry wolves.** 

" Did they only howl 1** said Miss Barrett, gloomily. 

" Ah ! I see, you know their ferocity,** replied the 
Major, smiling. '' But you see they were pretty well cut 
down before this, or there is no saying what they would 
have done. Ko ; but instead of making their way to 
some large town, where, as Lord John justly observed, 
plenty of tradespeople were making their fortunes off the 
landed gentry, and might have kept them without ever 
feeling it» they positively hung about the ditches till oner 
half died, and the rest of them swarmed into the workhouse, 
igrhere they raised the rate a sixpence in the pound. 
Aj:id now came the worst of alL The land was baro, 
and devil a soul of the better class of farmers would take 
it, though every encouragement was held out to them. 
Whether they were incited to decline the Jand by th9 
rasoaUj.^krieste^ or were frightened by the: threats ioftiiil 
beggars turned out, I cannot telL But the jbct is, at tiM 
next spring, almost all who had saved a little, or oonld 
sen^ up, a few pounds, emigrated to America." < v .^<l 
i;. JTulia had listened with dilated eyes, and wHhA Ipdk 
d^H^rror in her &ce until now^ when ahe clasp^ Jier 
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hands in agitation together, and suddenly exclaimed, 
"HaU Columbia!" 

She startled us all, but Major Maxwell was in no way 
disconcerted. While we had been sickening over this 
tale of horror, he had been in the utmost good humour. 

" Ah ! well," said he, ** Lord John would now join yon 
himself in that sentiment, for it has turned out the very 
thing for him. His whole estate is now managed by a 
Scottish grazier ; it is well stocked with cattle and sheep ; 
and he flourishes on every i-acecourse in England again. 
His Irish horses, bred on this estate, carry away a good 
deal of English gold, I can tell you. As he says himself, 
and I agree with him, ladies, give me Irish blood in a 
horse or a woman, if you want spirit. His stock is a 
good deal better than the potato-fed beasts who preceded 
them." 

Major Maxwell having now exhausted this subject to 
his own satisfaction, made a rapid tranation to another. 
He evidently was anxious to please and divert us, but 
from his strange choice of topics, it appeared to me that 
he has been but little in the society of women or such 
girls as ourselves. He went on to say : — 

" But I had not such a disagreeable visit after alL 
There is one kind of sport for which I will back Ireland 
against the world : I mean a steeple-chase. Their flat 
racing is worth nothing — positively nothing. Whyj 
people in Ireland will talk to you of the Cnrragh ; but^ 
Lord bless you, madam, it will bear no sort of comparison 
with a second-rate English course. Not for want of good 
horses, native. horses that have carried the day on the 
best courses in the world, but the whole thing is inferior. 
No,1 say, let them stick to a steeple-chase ; it suits the 
horses^ the riders, and the fences. Ton see, a well-bred Irish 
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lione has a good deal of vice in him, andit oomoa oat 
well in each a race. The riders are gentlemen, and their 
blood also comes out well, — and by Jove it takes it all ! 
Why, at a steeple chase I went to at Maynooth, I give 
you my word of honour, six horses were disabled at oibe 
leap— it was a something between a hedge, a wall, and a 
deep ditch. Not a man flinched, not a horse swerved ; 
and, as I say, six remained on the other side, two died, 
and two riders were smashed aboat the ribs, or some- 
where. Why, they refused nothing — stone wall, ditches, 
ay, and rivers, too, by Jove ! " 

Fairly out of breath at this climax, he stopped. We 
looked aghast, and said nothing, so he went on more 
gently : 

" I was near missing it, though : the old lady hung on; 
and it was at last so near a thing, that I had to drive 
straight £rpm the churchyard after the funeral — just 
caught a train, and arrived at Maynooth not an hour 
before the horses started. I would have been sorry to 
have missed it, it was a sight not to be thought of with- 
out winking. But," he continued, turning to me, " All 
this cannot interest young ladies, I fear. Deuce take it, 
if I very well know what would ! But my son Darcy you 
will find different. He has always been wild about 
having a sister or cousin, and I am sure he will make 
himself right pleasant to you. Let me tell you that in 
that respect he differs a good deal from your cousin. 
Mr.Elsworth, who b the very devil for pride and hauteur ; 
he is not very popular : indeed, I know myself there is 
one man in particular who would part with a year or two 
of his life to have a good opportunity of paying him off 
for aome old school-boy grudge. I believe it grew out of 
a contemptuous way he has of looking down on overy 
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fellow who a not at tight-laoed as hinuelf abost trifloa. 
Not but^ I must say, I found him a good enough young 
fellow, although high, when, some ten years ago, I made 
his acquaintance.** 

Thus it was my new-found uncle talked away, without 
much rest, till ten at night, when he took leave in a very 
friendly manner, saying at the last moment that Darcy 
would doubtless soon write to me. 

" And when you answer him, my dear," said he, " yon 
may tell him, that you are not in any want of your 
mother's annuity, or he may think I did not press yoa 
enough to retain it.*' (The good man, in truth, never 
pressed me at alL) " But with Mr. Elsworth and his 
aunt at your back, poor Darcy's little gift, you know, 
would be quite superfluous.** 

After he had left us, I came to the conclusion that his 
conversation quite vindicated my mother's judgment of 
him from the charge of prejudice. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

** Forth, pilgrim, forth, ! heart out of thy stall, 
Look up on high, and thank thy God for all." 

Fob a ^ew days, I thought a great deal about my boy 
cousin, who has lost his mother, and is left to the care of 
such a father y and before the week came to an end, I 
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received tlie foUowing letter . from liinu It 'k^ntlier wild 
and reckless in tone, bat somehow I like it — ^it is so kind 
and boyish : 



" My Deab Cousin, 

" Allow me to introdace to jou the writer of this, 
John Darcy Maxwelli who is quite delighted to find he 
has a fine handsome yoong girl for a cousin. 

'** If yon but knew how, all my life, I have envied 
the young fellow who could boast of having half a dozen 
sLsters, or cousins, or even aunts : something wearing 
petticoats, or frocks, I suppose I should say — ^I believe 
frocks are what girk wear, though I hardly know, never 
having had any woman belonging to me but my dear good 
mother, I love all the sex for her sake— -I say again, if you 
knew all this, you could understand my feelings when my 
father informed me that I had a real first cousin named 
Genevieve Fitzgerald, aged sixteen and a half (and a 
beauty to boot). Without mentioning your name^ I 
made our fellows give three cheery and one cheer more, 
for a lady I particularly respected, the same evening in 
our playground. 

** 1 inquired particularly of my father what yon are 
like, and he says, among other things^ that you have nice 
kmg dark hair, as glossy aa a horse's neck. Now, I wish 
you immediately to send me a very long tress of it to 
make^ a watch guard with. In return, I will kave a lock 
of minfi^jiet in an ornament of such a kind as the jeweller 
tells mer girls generally like. I have written to my father 
to send me money immediately for this purpose; and 
that reminds me to entreat of you to take that trifling 
snm your mother had settled upon her, — jost for your 
peolbB#-money, that you may not be beholden ibr every- 
K 2 ' 
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thing to these proud distant English rel&tions of yours. 
Tou need not hesitate, for I shall have a decent income 
when I am of age. At present, I give it all to my &ther ; 
hut you must not think the worse of him for taking it. 
I may do what I like with my own, and he is my 
guardian, and no one can call him to account if I do not. 
I give it of my own entire good will, for he is a right 
good father ; he gives me lots of pocket money, and he 
fias given up to me months of his time in teaching mc to 
«hoot and ride ; he is a famous hand at hoth, and I am 
pretty well up to him now. He keeps a horse for me— 
a nice little full-bred thing; and my god&ther. Lord 
John Darcy, would tell you that I ride as well as many 
a' jockey. 

** And now, pray have no hesitation in going on with 
your mother's annuity ; for when I am once of age, I 
intend settling something considerable on you. This will 
be but just, — as the money comes from your aimt as well 
as mine, and there is enough for us both. 

'' When my poor mother was dying, she made me 
* promise her that I would neither bet on horses, nor play 
at cards — two things that, from all I have seen, appear 
to make away with more money than any other pursuit. 
Not but what I think I could win if I tried betting ; 
but, ' honour bright/ I will keep the promise given to' 
my mother on her death-bed. 

^•5^'.Now, my dear little cousin^ write immediatdy 
to me ; do tell me all about yourself and if you can 
. sing and play on the pianoforte. I will even take an 
interest in crochet and backstitch — do you perform these 
works t 

'* My father writes me that we have a great look of 
each other ; so you see, I am not a very ill-looking fellow. 
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I intaoded mjmg rnneh moie, bai^ m I ihatt^nle Tnj 
ofteD, it 18 no matter at present. 

** I ranain, dear Geneyieve— -what a nice name ! 

** Your affectionate cousin, 

" Darcy Maxwell.* 

And now the time for parting has arrived ; to-morrow 
1 leave my whole world behind me — the living and the 
dead. My parents lie side by side in the churchyard, 
where a little apart from their grave, is buried Julia's 
mother, Theresa Waldron, who died at the age of 
thirty-one. She lies far from country and kindred, so 
do my father and mother. Where shall Julia and I die 
and be buried, I wonder ? We made ourselves very sad 
pondering this subject to-day, as we sat on a gravestone, 
and thought of our leave-taking to-morrow. 

Dear old Hester goes with me ; she is to take cliarge- 
of me to " The CUff,** Miss Sutton's abode. The good old 
iKNil intends looking out for a situation in that neigh- 
bourhood ; she cannot bear to be far from me. I hope 
she may succeed — ^I love her so much — and besides, die 
is the link between me and the world I leave behind me. 

I hardly knew how dear my friends were to me, till I 
bad to part with them. 

How Hester and I wept as we saw the last of Miss 
Banett, Julia, and old Fit^ at the garden gate this morn- 
ing. It -seems ^ready a week since the mist hid them 
in the early morning from our eyes. We gave way to 
oar sorrow, and wept bitterly till we came to the station,^ 
Inhere we were to join the train. As there were many 

•people assembled there, we dried up our teara^ and in a \ 

^iiort time I found myself watching with great interest the 
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towns, Tillages, and cboroliesy ibftt Memed to fijr past as 
the train rushed on. 

But when we came near the sea — the glorious sea — mj 
heart hegan to heat violently. How often have I not 
thought of it 1 Not, indeed, as we have it here — a 
smooth sheltered bay — but like a " roaring flood," such as 
it is seen at Olew Bay. 

The railway ran close by the beach, towards the end of 
our journey. A carriage was waiting for us at the quiet 
little station, where we had been directed to stop, and 
there was a very dignified old coachman, and a footman, 
too, so tall, my neck ached to look up at him. This 
loftiness, however, is confined to his looks ; he has no 
scruple in doing the most trifling things — or in doing 
nothing at all — without seeming ever to think that a man 
six feet three inches in height could be better employed 
than in opening doors for people who have the use of 
their own hands. 

It is very mortifying to my ideas of self-respect thai 
I cannot help feeling such constraint before these men. 
1 am so ashamed of their attending upon me just as if I 
were a baby ; but this awkward feeling is entirely on my 
side, they are perfectly at their ease when performing 
these petty offices, or in loitering about the passages. 

A short drive brought us to "The Caiffi" It aispean • 
to me a very large house, but without much extent 
<>f ground. The Uttle domain is dafended iwm ihe 
Ignoble world without by n waU so high •that no prying 
eye can get a glimpse of the lovely flowws which therein 
dbonnd in great perfection. The hoaae stands high above 
the sea, and a door in ifbe wall on that nde leads dixeoiily 
down a steep flight of steps to a beautiful beach, with 
the waves rolling on it ; further on, frowning xocka?«m 
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ivttdMdby the aea, and lovtly noc^ and creeks iieaaiigly 
sheltorad among these rocks. 

I shall have but a very limited enjoyment of this en- 
chanting sea-side, I fear. 

When we reached the house, it was getting rather dark, 
and I was glad that a bright sun did not shine on my con- 
fosion : I was really trembling with &tigue and excite* 
meni. I reproached myself for this, and said inwardly, 
** Bouse yourself Jerry ; where is your self-respect, that 
yon should tremble when yon have committed no fault ? " 
Still, to be an ignorant, timid, childish girl, knowing 
nothing of the manners and customs of fine people, and 
to be suddenly brought before them, seems to make one 
feel as if guilty of something — ^I know not what. 

I had not time at the moment I arrived to consid^ all 
this, for in the hall I was separated from Hester. The 
dear old woman was led off to the servants* hall, where, I 
fear, she was as little at her ease as I was in the drawing- 
room. 

I followed another majestic gentleman in livery to the 
drawing-ix>om, on reaching which, he threw the door wide 
open, and swinging himself easily round behind it, an- 
nounced my name. As I passed in, he retired, and shut 
the door. I now found myself at one end of a large room, 
and noticed that two ladies were sitting together quite at 
the other extremity : one of these, a very old lady, reclined 
on.an^^easy chair, while the other, who was younger,- sat 
on ^>]ow chair beside her. ,v. j 

Fortunately for me, to walk is common alike to the 

^peasant and the prinoe," so I felt I could walk up to this 

lady, but what to do or say when I got there,^! couldnot 

tell. Happily it did not rest with me ; Miss Sutton 

^rastveoeive me in herxrwii&shion,Ivhad€Hily to respond 
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to it» whatever it might be. It was not nach of a i«oep- 
tion : she half raised herself, held oat her hand, and bat 
just touched mine with it — no more. She did not say I 
was welcome, as my dear mamma woald have done, even 
to a friend merely dropping in to tea. 

But I am wrong to write thia I have no right to ac- 
cept fiivoure, and object to the terms on which they are 
bestowed. It is now, when I see these remarks on papeEv 
that I feel they should have no place here. 

" Be seated,'* Miss Sutton said : *< you are fatigued.** 
I answered that I was tired, and I might also have added 
hungry, but not having been asked that I kept it to 
myself 

" Take off Miss Fitzgerald's bonnet and shawl. Green- 
wood, " said Miss Sutton to the lady beside her. But as 
I had not relapsed into babyhood, I took the liberty of 
removing these things myself She then looked fixedly 
at me, and as I also ventured to look at her, I shall write 
down what I saw. 

Miss Sutton appears to be much older than I expected 
to find her, and is very infirm. She is pale and wrinkled^ 
but this is perhaps owing to bad health more than to age, 
for her eyes are very fine, and expressive, and her hair is 
not very white. 

What she thought of me I cannot tell ; but her face 
relaxed into a half-smile, which made her countenance 
look-very sweet She presently tamed again to the other 
lady, and asked her to ring the bell for some one she 
named, to show me to my apartment 
; ** We dine,** said she to me^ ** in half an hour } change 
year dress.** Everything she says is a command, which I 
am expected to obey with the docility of a child. 

"I shall accompany the young lady myself, and see 
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that ahe is made comfortabley** obsenred thtt.Mher lady. 
^ Thank jo% Greenwood, do,** said her mistress ; and we 
left the room together. What a bright comfortable little 
apartment my bedroom is ! and the blazing fire, although 
it is yet summer, looked so cheerful. 

I like the room allotted to me for being small ; it 
reminds me of home. All the other rooms are very 
spacious — as large as Mr. Waldron's school-room. 

Mrs. Greenwood is a nice kind-looking lady ; she made 
me sit down by the fire, and quite distressed me by offer- 
ing to take off my boots as my hands were so cold ; but I 
assured her that, while I could use my own hands, I would 
always do such things for myself ; and that, moreover, I 
would never permit one who was so much like my own 
mother to do any menial office for me. She suddenly 
stooped over me and kissed my forehead, then drawing 
back, as if partly ashamed, she said, <* You looked at that 
moment so like a daughter I had who died ! ** 

She hastened out of the room as she said this ; but 
came back in a minute or two, with a little tray contain- 
ing some very welcome bread and butter and a glass of 
milk. 

^I have seen your servant,'* said she; ''she is rested 
and refreshed, and is ready to come up to you." 

** She is not my servant^ but only my old nurse, Hester. 
I shall be very glad to have her here sitting by me at 
this nice fire,** I continued, '' especially as we are to part 
80 soon.'* - ]■■' 

** It will be a great pity to separate you from her, mj 
dear, but we shall see," observed Mrs. Greenwood. ^ I 
most now return to my mistress, but you ave very near 
us; that door,*' said she, pointing to one in the comer, 
^ leads into my room ; mine again into Miss Sutton's^ and 
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hflB m imnwdiaiel^ teUnd the dimviii|p-nion ; «> yon 
need never feel lonely.* 

NeTer feel loDcly ! I wlio, till the last few nontln, 
WW aecustomed to fell asleep eveiy night with mj mo- 
therms arms round me ! As she spoke, I coold not pce- 
▼ent some tears felling on the dreasing-table at which I 
stood brnshing mj hair. On seeing ihil^ Mrs. €keenwoed 
left me as hastily as befine, without a word ; hat Herter 
came in jost then. And we ahonld certainly have been 
as sorrowfel as on first leaving home, only that we had 
no time to spare, fer I most be dressed in time fer dinner. 
My old nurse has already got np a great feeling of awe 
fer a lady who has the command of so many men-ewvants 
and maid-servants^ and believes her dominion should also 
extend to ** the stranger who is within her gates." 

As for myself I believe it is not possible for me to be 
long in fear of any one — I mean any woman. I shall never 
get over my aversion to being waited on by these feolish 
giants, who are content to waste their strength on the 
nnprofitable trifles which occupy them. But^ before dinner 
was over, I felt almost at ease with Miss Sutton. 

We did not converse much while the servants were pre> 
sent, but when she was wheeled back to the drawing- 
room, I took Mrs. Greenwood's low chair beside Mim 
Sutton ; ^he then gave me a book and desired me toTead 
aloud. To Miss Barrett I owe the approval my reading 
met' with on this occasion. >( . » < 

1 was soon directed, however, to leave off readings Missr 
Sutton saying that I looked very pale. She then ques- 
iicned me closely about my education; also concern* 
ing my tastes and halxitSi She said she would herself 
draw up « plan for ray guidance as to my employments^ 
and would give (H to tne the next morning, >' • »i -^ 
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At an early hoar ahe advised me to vetiEe^ ttying, she 
knew nobody at my age, and in goodhealthy ooold look so 
pale unless tlirough feitigue. 

I knew it was tears that caused my paleness ; so, not 
being sleepy, I seated myself before the fire, and wrote a 
little in my journal, using the new desk, Miss Barrett's 
parting gift to me. 



CHAPTER IX. 

** When she is absent, I no more 
Delight in all that pleased before— 
The clearest spring, or shady grove — 
Tell me my heart if this be loye ! " 

I HAD new reason this morning to repent of my hasty 
judgments. Miss Sutton was very kind : she sent for me 
after break&st, which she takes in bed; I took mine 
alone— alas ! no, not quite alone, for the butler, who looks 
uncommonly like a clergyman, only more consequential, 
stood by, and handed me butter, cream, &o^ while he 
looked at me with a compassionate good-j;iature;, as 
if I were a child : I wonder he does not attempt to 
feed me. 

I was provided with strong oo£fee, ^«nd other d e Ucadee 
for breald^t, but I intend asking Mrs. Greenwood if she 
will let me have bread and milk, as I always had at home. 
I am not going to have my sonl enslaved by luziuji 4^11^ 
ihe soldiers of Augustus at Capri ; besides^ I aluJl not 
then require the company of the mi^estio butler, . c 
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When I was taken to Miaa Sutton, who was still in 
bed, she said to me : 

** Greenwood tells me she can employ your old nurse in 
sewing, and other matters, so I have determined to keep 
her here with you; at all events, you would require 
some one to help you to dress, and to walk out with you." 

I felt myself blushing painfully, and tears forced them- 
selves into my eyes when I remembered how I had thought 
of this kind lady, no later than yesterday. I thanked 
her warmly, and said she made me very happy. 

'* I wish to make you happy,** said she, drily, " but it 
must be in my own way. It is not good for young g^ls 
to indulge their fancies.** 

She then directed me how I am to employ my time, 
every hour of each day. I am to have various masters, 
and learn many lessons ; but I am naturally fond of work, 
and shall not be less industrious now, as I am still de- 
termined to live yet by my own exertions. I am to have 
certain hours for exercise every day ; when within the 
grounds, I may go alone, but never on the beach without 
Mrs. Greenwood or Hester. There is a little bathing- 
place near ; many strangers frequent this spot, and ars 
always about the shore, who are to be avoided. 

After my wild, free walks with Julia, I feel like a caged 
bird ; the cage is, indeed, a gilded one, but still a prisonu 
A letter I have received to-day from Julia has, perhape^ 
made me feel lonely and discontented ; I shall copy it 
^t here, that I may fcAst my eyes with it :— 

• ^ Oh ! dear, dear Jerry, my old love, absent yet pre- 
'setiti^ito from my sights but near my heart ! I miss yon 
from my eyes, but find you in my soul. But prose is in« 
sufficient to express my feelingSy and poetry fails me 
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in mj need I have jost improvised ibis verse on 
the occasion : — 

'' The day is lone and sad and dreary. 
When thee, my love, no more I see ; 
But the evening will be bright and cheery 
That brings my darling back to me ! ** 

" If you feel inclined to despise this, as being the work 
of an author so little celebrated as myself, fancy it Milton s, 
and I think you will like it well enough. 

** As you vanished in the mist of that early morning, 
Fitz and I felt abandoned to misery ; the light of day 
seemed departed — the gas turned off. The black hue of 
darkness was over everything. " We did not revive all 
day. Papa himself, after dinner, was in a queer humour, 
and, looking absently at me for five minutes, said at last, — 

" * Julia my daughter, I wish you were, instead, Julius 
my son.' 

** Now, this was very affronting, and not to be borne, 
so I went over to him, and seated myself on his knee ; 
then, taking his two whiskers in my hands, I made him 
look at me straight in the face, and asked him what a son 
could do more for him than his affectionate little daughter? 
Tins reconciled him to me a little, so he smiled and said : 

« <My girl, the question is not what you can do forme, 
but what I may be able to do for you. You are such a 
lonely little soul ; but, perhaps, after all, it is as well you are 
a girl, for, as a boy, you would have been a foolish fellow, I 
fear — not one to make a professor out of. Only I feel to- 
day that I wish to do more for you, as you have lost your 
friend Genevieve Fitzgerald.* 
/* ' Lost Jerry, papa 1 ' said I, in amazement. . 
^ *My dear,' replied papa, *you must reckon no more 
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on this friond of yoor ofail<flioocL She is now femored 
eniirelj ont of jour splierc' 

" * Oh, papa, you are quite mistakeii ; Jeny and I are 
bound to each other for life.* 

^ ' She will change,' said papa. 

" ' Jeny will never change,' I retorted, getting very hot 
and angry. 
' * 'She is a woman, my dear, and, as Yirgil says^-— 

" ' Varium ei mutabUe Mmper fcBmina.' " 

"'Translate,' said I. 

** 'Well, then,' said he, 'woman is a variable and a 
changeful thing.' 

* ** Virgil is an old heathen ! ' I replied. ' Bat what 
does Shakspeare say % 

" ' However we do praise ouraeWee, 

Oar fiuicies are more giddy and infirm ; 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won. 
Than woman's are.* 

" Papa was beaten, having no other quotation ready ; ao 
he kissed me by way of answer, and smiled grimly. 

" * No, papa,' I continued, with more confidence, being 
supported by so strong an authority as Shakspeare; 
* when Jeny and I are grown up, we are sure to five to« 
gether ; we are to keep a school, or do something else for 
our livelihood. Lose Jeny, indeed ! loouldaaeanlykae 
myself.' . - . 

. '' My fitther at this speech smiled sardonically, sajring : 
- ^ ^\f Qenevieve is agreat deal too pretty, and too dever, 
and too good, to be parted with by her relations, now thiA 
they have got her. No, my little girl, you have seen the 
last of her as' a companion and equal, and the sooner you 
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foi^get * Jerry/ and think of her as Miss Fitzgerald, the 
better for yourself. When a few years shall have passed 
by she will be a fine lady, going to places of amnsement, 
while you will be a humble teacher, hard at work.' 

" ' Well, papa, even should it be so, wc have agreed, if 
one of us should raarry a rich, great man, the other shall 
be her children's governess. Now, the chance seems hers, 
Snd I am glad of it ; I will make haste and learn, so as 
to be prepared when she is ready to have me with her.* 

"Papa's face softened ; I think tears were gatheiing in 
his eyes ; then, putting his arms round me as I sat on his 
knee, he said tenderly, — 

" * You are a happy little sonl ; neither envy nor j^,- 
lousy harbours in that large, disinterested heart of youi-s/^ 

" This was nice : I love my father to praise me. StiD 
my Genevieve, I am very lonely without you. Frenci 
lessons no longersoothe me, though I still love the languagi 
of my mother ; and even my German becomes quite ag- 
gravating. I must again have recourse to poetry, this 
time not my own, but Longfellow's : 

" * Still in mj heart the cry goes on, — 
For ever gone, for ever gone I 
Oh ! what a cruel sense of loss. 
Like a black shadow it fiills across.' 

** Having now given utterance to my woes, both in'prose 
and verse, I shall return to real life. Now, as you know, 
'real life' in lanacre resolves itself into working for food 
and raiment^ and in eating the one, and weaiing the othtnf: 
But in unreal life, viz., thought and fancy, I have a busy 
and a stirring time. The real and the ideal, however,, do 
not seem to get on well together : — 

" * Food and clothes become as nought, 
Against sweet fancy, and sad thongot.' 
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" Miss Barrett took occasion to tell me something like 
this, only in sober and severe prose. It was it jyropoa 
of my gloves ; she called me scatter-brained. * Tmagin- 
ative, rather/ said I. She would not smile, but went on 
to say, more earnestly * Slovenly.' 

" ' Such sweet neglect best pleaseth me/ 

answered I perauasively ; but it would not do. She then 
held you up as a bright example of neatness. So you are 
of use to me, though far away. This recalling of your 
image, my Lady Precision, caused me a few natural tears, 
and the result has been, I have written down a few select 
sentences on the subject of good order, neatness, prudence, 
&c. &c. They are hung up in my bedroom, to be often 
read, and seriously pondered. And now farewell, dear 
friend and lost companion, 

"Julia." 

The perusal of this letter has given rise to the petulant 
bit of discontent I have reproached myself with just now. 
I do pine for her, the wild little darling — 

" Give me again my hollow tree, 
My crast of bread and liberty." 

Constant employment does something for me ; it is a 
sort of refuge against loneliness, but not a cure. I have 
no companionship. In the evening, I read to Miss 
Sutton. She chooses very interesting and entertaining 
books ; and she says these are the pleasantest hours of 
her whole day ; they are also sq to me. We seldom 
converse. She comments on what I read, or tells me 
some fact or stoiy brought to her mind by my book ; and 
I get to like her more. Still, she is so chillingly cold 
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that her manner oflten repels me. She believes that those 
whom she calls " well-born " are different creatures from 
the lower classes, deriving right of supremacy from 
Ileaven, and deserving social worship from no merit of 
their own. Now, this I think abominable, and quite 
opposed to the spirit of Christianity. But, indeed, 
religion here seems to consist mainly in a lady-like 
recognition of the rights of God, in having a short grace 
said before dinner, and a short prayer read before bed- 
time, and in the morning, with a long line of servants 
near the door, graduated on a nice scale, beginning with 
Mi's. Greenwood and tapering off with the little scullery- 
maid. 

I often feel inclined to move away from my place nexi 
Miss Sutton's chair and kneel beside Hester, just a^ 
used to do when a little child. I think I should be nearer 
•God there. But it would shock Miss Sutton too much for 
me to think of attempting such a vagary. Already I see 
she considers me as some kind of half-tamed creature, 
and is determined to civilize me into a polite woman of 
the world. I am very obedient now, but I feel sure sbe 
will fail. I was never intended by natui-e for an idle 
lady. 
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CHAPTER X 

''Thanks to my stars, I have not ranged about 
The wilds of life, ere I could find a friend.*' — Cato. 

This moiiiiDg we had an event, or rather, I should saj, 
the prospect of coming events A letter airivedi 
announcing a visit from Mr. Elsworth with his wife and 
child, and also a friend of his. They are to come in two 
or three days, and bed-rooms are being prepared for them. 
What a change this will make in our quiet life. I look 
forward with some alarm, but with more hope and plea- 
sure, to their coming. 

I am to leave the breakfast-parlour for Mr. Elsworth's 
use as a study ; hitherto I have received my mastera 
there, but from this time I shall have my lessons in Mrs. 
Greenwood's little sitting-room. It makes no difference 
to me, as either she or Hester always sit by when mj 
teachers are with me. I love Mrs. Greenwood ; she is 
very gentle and very kind to me. She is all-powerful 
with Miss Sutton, and, I suspect, often uses her influence 
to obtain permission for me to have a long walk on the 
beach, or a row in a boat that an old man has close 
under our cliff Either she or Hester goes ydth me on 
these occasions ; and on a fine day, when there is just a 
ripple on the water, they are happy hours. Then I feel 
almost as I did in old times, and can laugh again with 
something like the easy carelessness of former days. 

I asked Mrs. Greenwood to- day many questions about 
our visitors, but the information I got wais rather scanty. 
The sum of it is, that Mrs. Elsworth is a beauty, and 
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that Mr. Ekworth is reserved and silent^ bat very right- 
minded ; that the little girFs name is Caroline, and that . 
she is much spoiled, and a torment to all — young and old. 
' I declared, I was veiy glad they were coming, for I had 
never yet seen a beauty. Mrs. Greenwood smiled, and 
then said : 

** You must not count much on Mrs. Elsworth. She.' 
will be no companion for you ; you will not be much with 
her, I am sure." 



Oar guests arrived here yesterday. I felt so restless 
all day, I could not think of anything but what they 
would be like. 

I had just gone to my room to dress for dinner, when 
I heard a child's voice outside my door, and some one 
apj^arently remonstrating with the little one. 

'* I will go io," said the child ; " I want to see the little 
girl that lives here." 

Hester's voice now broke in with, — 
. " She is a young lady, and you must not disturb her." 

" She is a girl ; mamma said so, and she is to play 
with me, so I will see her." 

As she spoke, the door opened, and a lovely little girl 
— quite a darling — burst in violently. I was as glad to 
see her as she appeared to be oh seeing me ; but as she is 
60 spoiled, and as I am destined to be a governess, •£ 
determined not to show her much favour, for I wish toi 
try if I can make a child respect me ; so I stood stil^ 
and said quietly : ' ^ 

"Come here. Do yoii know you are very rude to 
insist upon coming, in this way, into my room 9 " 

She did not appear to heed a word I said, but came for- 
ward, looked fixedly at me for a moment, and then said : 
F 2 
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** I thonght joa were a little girl, but yoit will do jast 
as well. I like you ; kiss me ! *' 

Forgetting my dignity, I stooped and kissed her. She 
threw her arms round my neck, and gave me a warm 
embrace. * 

" Now, Miss Carry, do come and get dressed ! ** said 
the child's attendant, coming into the room rather 
discontentedly. 

" You go away, Jones ! ** said the little lady, impenir' 
tively ; " I shall stay here. She will take off my things,** 
lK>inting to me. "And I will sleep with her, that I 
will.** 

" No, my dear," said I firmly ; " that you cannot do. 
I am dressing to dine with Miss Sutton and your papa 
and mamma, but I will go with you and show you your 
own apartment.** 

Without more words, I took her by the hand and 
led her away. She did not resbt, but exclaimed with 
great glee : 

** I will get dressed too, and go down for dessert if you 
will be there.** 

Her attendant followed us, muttering to herself some 
epithets not very flattering to the character of her 
young charge. 

I took great pains to make my hair very smooth, and 
myself very neat, in my new black crape frock. I had 
aever been in company before, and I was .anxiona to be 
dressed " correctly : *' that is the word Miss Sutton uses. 
How dear little Julia would suffer here in the cause of 
neatness ! 

I hastened to the drawing-room, hoping to be there 
first ; but I had lost time with little Caroline, and I found 
two gentlemen already there. As I entei'ed. Miss Sutton 
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merely said, ^ Miss Fitzgerald." One gentleman, wBo was 
seated beside her, rose to his full height, six feet at least, 
I suppose, and bowed ; the other stood on the hearth- 
rug and bowed also. I did not know which of the two 
was Mr. felsworth, and which Mr. Campbell, his friend, 
for Miss Sutton did not name them to me. ][ went 
to a table to put some flowers in water, and the gnest who 
stood by the hearth came to me there. He looked kind, 
bright, and pleasant ; he said a few words to me about 
my bouquet, perhaps for the purpose of putting me at 
ease, for I felt, and must have looked, much abashed. 

In a moment after Mrs. Elsworth entered. She is 
exceedingly pretty, with a lovely colour ; she wore a soft 
white dress, but her neck was as white as her dress ; long 
ends of ribbon floated about her as she moved, while 
her fair hair, disposed in long curls, was adorned with 
flowers. She looked as if she might take wing at any 
moment, so light and airy did she appear. I saw both 
gentlemen look from her to me, and I then saw what a 
contrast we must have presented. I wonder whether 
Miss Sntton thought us both dressed " correctly." I wore 
neither flounces, ribbon, nor curls, and, in my black crape 
dress, might have represented dusky night ; and she, on 
the other hand, the sunny day. 

We had been waiting for Mrs. Elsworth, and on her 
arrival, at once went in to dinner. The tall gentleman 
proved himself to be Mr. Elsworth by wheeling his auiiJt% 
chair into the dining-room himself. ' 

Our dinner was a silent meal, except for some brief 
conversation between the gentlemen and Miss Sutton. 
Mrs. Elsworth and I never spoke; she often looked at 
me, but her expression is not pleasing ; she seems proud 
and unhappy, but is very lovely. Mr. Elsworth is very 
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grave, I had almost written stem, I suppose he' Wuld 
be called handsome ; I am sure Mr. Campbell would be 
reckoned plain, but his is a face one likes to look at : 
it quite cheers one, it is so kind and bright. I think it 
would give me courage in a diflSiculty, just to look at him. 

Dinner was finished and the dessert placed on the 
iiblo, when in flew such a little vimon of beauty — Caroline 
ESlsworth — dressed much like a wax dolL In face, she 
has a look of both her father and mother, but with more 
beauty than either. She ctime straight up to me, although 
Miss Sutton held out her hand, and desired her to come 
and speak to her. 

She paid no attention to this invitation, but told me, 
Tery imperatively, to take her on my knee. I should 
have been delighted to do so ; but Miss Sutton must not 
be disobeyed, so I said : 

** Not till you go and shake hands with Miss Sutton.** 

^'I do not want to go to her; I only want you," 
replied she, wilfiilly. 

'^ Qo at onoe. Carry ! " said Mr. Elsworth, in a tone 
that, if it did not frighten the little one, it certainly did 
me. . 

She gave her head an angry toss, and with a very bad 
grace obeyed her papa. Miss Sutton still held out her 
haind, and the little naughty child brought, down her 
tiny palm on it with such a blow, that, if her strength 
liad equalled her will, it would have been long remem- 
bered. 

I was shocked ; but on glancing at her mother in pity 
for her feelings, to my surprise I saw the first smile on 
her lips 1 had yet seen there. Miss Sutton, annoyed at 
the child's waywardness, did not speak ; and, as quickly 
as she went, the little culprit ran back to me. I did not 
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know what to do; whether or not to take her on 017 
knee, in spite of her naughtiness. She settled the ques- 
tion herself very promptlj, hy scrambling up in a moment 
without help ; then, putting her arms round my neck, 
kissed me again and again, stroked down my cheeks, and 
said I was " nice." 

** Come to me, love, and I will give you some fruitj** 
said her mother; but she did not move^ and told her 
mother, without ceremony, that she did not want any 
fruit. By her embraces, and violent demonstrations of 
fiiendship for me, she kept the eyes of the party so much 
on us, that it was a real relief to me when Miss Sutton's 
chair was wheeled again into the drawing-room by.her 
saturnine nephew. No ! I am wrong ; he is not harsh 
or stem to his aunt at least. The eyes of both wear a 
new expression when turned on each other ; if either 
looked with such affection on me, how I could love them ! 
but they do not. Mr. Elsworth was early left an orphan, 
and his aunt, having had the sole guardianship of him, 
feels just as his mother might have done Howards him. 

Several days have elapsed without my finding time to 
write a word in my journal, for so many of my leisure 
hours are appropriated by Mrs. Elsworth and her little 
girl, that I have to take an hour at night, when I used 
formerly to write down the events of the day, and to 
prepare my lessons. . - 

Little Caroline hardly ever leaves me, and as she is 
under no control, she is often very provoking, and sadly 
tires my patience. She has a -perfect Jurare for me^ and 
at times shows such goodness of heart, that I find, in 
spite of her great faults, I must love her ; but she 
thoroughly verifies Mi<a Greenwood's words, '^she is a 
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real tormeiii.** ThU very monung, she clung to tLe 
back of my chair, with her anus round mj neck, kiasiug 
it, and sajing she loved no one but me. Tliis she con- 
tinued to do the whole time I was practising a difficult 
sonata of Beethoven's, which, under the circumstances^ 
proved a most signal failure. Still, I must respond to so 
disinterested a love. I ofben wonder from what it springs, 
for I never spare her faults, or flatter her, as both her 
mother and maid do. She hears nothing but the truth 
from me, aud yet she pei'sists in remaiuing by my side, 
from which even her mother's honeyed words cannot 
attract her. The poor child does not always speak the 
truth ; I can hardly understand how it is, for she is not 
cowardly by nature, and frequently, just after telling me 
a falsehood, the truth bursts from her, as it were, in* 
voluntarily. 

Yesterday, when she told me a direct untruth, I put 
her away from me, and told her I could not love her in 
the least when she was so naughty. 

She said she did not care, but that she would still love 
mc ; and more than that, she would love her father too, 
although both Jones aud her mamma told her he did not 
care for her, — and he never kissed her, or took her on 
his knee. Here she suddenly burst into passionate tear% 
and said I must love her, and she would try and tell the 
truth ; and oh I she wislied papa loved her just a little. 

1 availed myself of this softened mood, first to console 
her, and afterwards to lecture her. How cruel in her 
mother and that woman, to say such a thing to a child 
ub9ut her own father; but, indeed, Mrs. Elsworth, with all 
her beauty and smiles, does not gain my love ; neither 
do I find her fascinating. She has no amusement or 
employment here, so she finds it convenient to come to 
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the little parlour whe^e I now take mj lessonB, and »t 
there during the morning. 

Mrs. Greenwood said to roe to-day, " Do not encourage 
Mrs. Elsworth to come here, Miss Sutton will not like it 
I must tell you, to put you on your guard, that she is a 
very giddy kind of lady : not a good wife, nor a good 
mother. Her talk will never do you any good." 

" Why did Mr. Elsworth marry her V* 1 asked. 

** God knows ! " she replied. " Miss Sutton does not 
understand it ; only, that she was so handsome, and he 
was so young ; and besides, he may have mistaken her 
folly for impulsiveness. She was a young girl when they 
married, seven years ago ; but that marriage has added 
many white haire to my poor mistress's head. There is 
another young lady whom, I have always heard, she would 
have liked her nephew to marry : the daughter of Mr. 
Alleuby,Mr.Elsworth's partner in some iron works, in the 
north of England. She is a very clever young lady, and 
is said to have liked our young gentleman. Whatever 
came between them I do not know ; but Miss Sutton 
thinks it was the too evident anxiety of Miss AUenby's 
stepmother to make the match, which really prevented it. 
It was at Mr. AUenby's house, at a ball, that Mr. Els- 
worthy first met the lady who became Lis wife. The 
courtship was veiy rapid, and they were married in a 
very short time after. She had not much fortune, but 
was certainly a great beauty then. I see a change in her 
already ; her good looks will not, I am convinced, last 
beyond youth. Miss Sutton never took to her, and very 
soon came to dislike her. Mr. Elsworth is greatly altered 
for the worse since his marriage : seven years ago he was a 
sweet-tempered, kind, pleasant gentleman. His wife has 
wrought a change in him that bodes herself no good if 
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die does not alter lier w»3r& He fteqnenU j ^aplaji^ I 
h*Te heard, a hanhneai that no one wonld hmwe belieTed 
him eapable of formerij.'* 

" He is, iodeedy rery serere-looking now," said I ; " I 
aboold not like to be much under hia controL** 

^ Yoa woald be safe enoagh, my dear,** she replied, 
warmly. ^ Thoae who are trathfol and candid «re sore 
to be appreciated by him ; but once deceive him, and he 
will never trust you again ; he can bear with many other 
fimlta, where he finds honesty in word and deed. And 
as for his friend Campbell, since they were school-boys 
together, he wonld have hud down his life for him at any 
time.- 

** But Mr. Campbell looks so good," sud I, " any one 
would trust him. 

\ " Mr. Elsworth is every bit as good in the main,** she 
rejoined, earnestly. '^ To be sure, he does not give up 
so much of his time to the poor, for Mr. Campb^ is 
always giving and doing what he can for every unfor- 
tunate creature he hears of He is here now to plan 
houaes for the poor people about Mr. EUworth's place in 
the north. The latter grudges no money, and Mr. Camp- 
bell gives what is as good as money — ^his time ; for he is 
a great engineer and architect, and they say, in time, wifl 
be the foremost among them ; but, in my opinion, he will 
never be rich— he gives away so freely. Mr. Elsworth 
•ometimes says, ' Duncan Campbell cares for notlting that 
money can bring.' " 

I have been thinking since, what a fine character that 
mttribnted to Mr. Campbell really is: cheerful, clever, 
benevolent, simple in his tastes, yet refined in his feelings ; 
reminding me of a passage I have read somewhere, thus 
characterising a truly great mind. " Contented he was, 
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not because he was too gross to peroeire^ hut because he 
was too lofty to require, those refined enjoyments of social 
life, which are valuable, in their place, as the means to 
advance and civilize men with minds of a lower tone Itod 
inferior character ^to his.** 

He appears to me to be a man abont whose &te the 
most anxious friend need not be uneasy. "' 

''A man tliAt fortune's buffeti and rewards hM ta*en with equal 



If Miss Barrett saw these words^ she would say I was 
letting my imagination outstrip my judgment. But it is 
not so ; my imagination runs more on his gloomy friend. 



CHAPTER XL 

" Right so Gremide, when her dread stent 
Opened her heart, and told him her intent." 

Chaucvb. 

How far expectation exceeds fruition ! I have indeed 
experienced that in the last day or two : I had expected 
80 much enjoyment, when our visitors should be with ns, 
and already I regard their arrival as a very doubtful 
advantage. 

But although our visitors do not give tne mudh 
pleasure, they furnish me at least with subjects for 
thought, and give me something to .put in' my jouroat^.- 

Mrs. Elsworth came to me this morning, soon after 
break&st, and talked away for an hour, which caused me 
some inconvenience ; I have so much to do, I can hardly 
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make up for wasted time ; and just then I ought to hare 
been writing a German exercise. Perhaps it was this 
consideration which made me somewhat intolerant 
towards her, for I thought her veiy foolish and egotistical, 
— ^indeed, not to be borne with patiently. The topics 
she discussed made me feel quite ashamed for her as well 
as myself. Presently, after dwelling upon what she called 
I* delicious balls,** and other gay entertainments that she 
had been present at in London, she abruptly asked me if 
I had a lover. I instantly i-eplied ** No ! " with some 
indignation. 

" Oh !** she rejoined, with a laugh ; " you would not 
blush so, if you were not guilty ; but you may confide 
safely in me — I can quite feel for you. Before I was 
of your age, I had at least four ; but then I was not shut 

up with an old ^ She had the grace to stop here ; 

but from the significant grimace that, followed, it was 
evident she meant Miss Sutton. I told her very seriously, 
that at no period of my life had I ever been in the 
society of young gentlemen, and indeed had hardly ever 
spoken even to a married man ; adding, that I was very 
happy at my lessons, and with Miss Sutton, who is so 
kind andxsonsiderate. 

" It is very good policy in you to say so, as you are 
dependent on her," die pursued. ** But, thank God, I 
am not. She always hated me, and I return it with 
interest ; so pray do not keep up the farce of praising 
her to me." 

Could there be a more improper or more- irritating 
speech ? Such" bitter words rose to my lips in my eager- 
ness to reply ! To heai* her talk of my receiving benefits, 
and then to inculcate such ingratitude, made my cheeks 
burn with iudignation. But I checked myself; words 
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would bave then been worse than iiselesfl^ except to 
offend, 80 I controlled mj temper, wbicb I fear is 
growing very passionate. 

Her words, however, made me think more eamestl/ 
than ever of my future career. It maj be good for me to^ 
be reminded that I am a dependent ; the luxury of this 
house might be dangerous to me, and I might become 
selfish and idle, were I not to discoyer thorns under my 
roses ; truth is a wholesome medicine, though often un- 
palatable on first tasting it. 

This conversation, and the after-thoughts that it gave 
rise to^ produced a result this evening that, as I now sit 
alone in my little apartment, I think of with some dis- 
may ; my courage was great then. 

" It flows like the Solw»y, bat ebbs like its tide." 

Now I am a coward again, and wonder at my first 
audacity. I mentally recur to all that passed, and can- 
not satisfy myself that I acted rightly ; I was actuated 
by a strong impulse. 

Among the few ways in which I can make myself 
either useful or agreeable to Miss Sutton, the chief one is 
by reading to her : it is evident that from the first evening 
she has enjoyed my reading aloud. This morning I began 
a new and beautiful poem, one that touches my feelings 
almost too sensibly to permit of my reading it aloud; but 
I manage to put a strong control on my voice and eye& 
It is very pathetic, and veiy noble in sentiment and 
language. Since our visitors came, I have only been able 
to read for a short time in the drawing-room, while the 
gentlemen remain in the dining-room ; and during this 
interval, Mrs. Elsworth either retires to her room, or 
reposes on a sofa. To-night she was absent, and we went 
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on with our book ; while reading, I sat on Mn. Green- 
wood's low chair, close to Miss Sutton's side. I found, 
after a short time, that Mr. Campbell had come* into the 
room ; so quietly indeed, that I was not conscious of his 
presence. As soon as I perceived him I would have 
stopped, but as Miss Sutton said ** €ro on," I prooeeded. 
He seated himself at a table, with his sketch-book ; X: 
may meutiou, that when not otherwise employed^ Jie is 
nearly always sketchiog. 

Soon after this Mr. Elsworth entered. Now, it is not 
very easy, I find, for me to do anything in his presence 
which may serve to attract his notice. Thou^ silenl^- 
he is not absorbed in himself or unobservant; he doea 
not^ however, look benevolent^ but^ on the contrary, often 
harsh, I am certain he can be severe when displeased, 
and I am disposed to believe women generally displease 
him. In a word, I fear him ; not so the other, he is 
so bright and kind. 

I would have shut up my book again, but once more 
Miss Sutton said " Go on, my dear." Presently I forgot : 
myself, in the great interest of the book ; its hero is a 
patriot, and his sentiments find an echo in my heart. I 
read on, all my soul sympathising in my hero's adieu to 
hb country ; my own poor land rises to memory. 

Suddenly I was startled by Mr. Elsworth exclaiming,, 
abruptly, " Beautifully i-ead !" 

My dreams come to an end. The patriot and his 
&therland fade from before me, and I sit very much 
ashamed of my enthusiasm. Mr. Campbell is listening, 
with his pencil suspended in the air — ^perhaps he was 
thinking of his own Scotland. 

«* She has been very well taught," said Miss Sntton,: 
quietly. . 
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" Nature has also oontributed her shace : a Toioe to 
utter, and a heart to feel, are gifts of God, noi.^ teaoh- 
ing^" repEed her nephew. ^yr ,. 

It then suddenly struck me, now or never is myiame^ 
tO:doclare my determination. I trembled, for I feared 
t^eir disapproval so much ; but I aaid to myself : '* Horn 
opt- jou ever have courage to act^ if you have none 
t(0 ^peak f " So I did speak ; at . firsts in a low voices bui 
it^i^ained strength as I proceeded. I began by saying : ; 

vi^.Qc?at pains were taken with me by two kind in- 
8tr|]ator% and I tried to do my best myself I learned for 
tih^ purpose of teaching others ; and my mother always 
told me that one must know thoroughly what one:lias to 
teach, in order to teach welL** 

My auditors looked astonished, as if some singular 
phenomenon had j^st occurred. 

'' Teach f/* said Mr. Elsworth, inquiringly, looking at 
his aunt : ** do you intend, then, to make a schoolmistresa 
of .oar young cousin f '* 

''The question is not what I wish, but what she intends 
to make of herself** returned Miss Sutton, drily. " When 
you observed to me the other day how very youthful 
Genevieve looked for seventeen, I told you she was. still 
more childish in mind than in person, and you, Mr.. 
Campbell, disagreed with us both ; now, I leave you to 
judge whether this plan of hers is that of a woman, or a 
child." 

Both gentlemen answered at once, but in a contrary 
sense : Mr. Elsworth saying ''A child," Mr. Campbell 
"A woman." _., 

'' I say most emphatically it is that of a child," replied 
l^iss button ; '' and a foolish child, who thinks to gain a 
&ncied. independence by the surrender of a few such trifles 
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ss positioDi protection, leisure, societj, ease, and plenty— 
not to speak, indeed, of gratitude.*' 

** No ! Miss Sutton,** said I, imi)etuou8ly ; " gratitude I 
do not give up. I feel so deeply grateful to you, that if 
you can show me any way in which I can be useful to 
you, I should desire nothing more than to be ablrto 
prove my gratitude. But- 1 do fear dependence ; I fear 
idleness ; any virtues I may have, even gratitude, would 
die in my heart — I feci it must be so — should I be mean 
enough to become a permanent dependent on your charity. 
Now, while you give me what I cannot procure for myself 
gratitude both elevates, and makes me happier and better. 
But, oh ! do not think ill of me because I wish to be a 
worker instead of an idler ; recollect how I have hitherto 
been brought up, how little I can appreciate the subser- 
viency of domestics, or the grandeur of helplessness.'* 

'< What do you think of all this) " said Miss Sutton, 
still addressing her nephew. 

Now, it was very disagreeable to be thus talked at» 
as if I were a mere child not worth reasoning with, 
but to be made the subject of cool discussion in my pre- 
sence without being spoken to ; so it was really a relief to 
me when Mr. Elsworth turned his penetrating look on 
me, and said : 

" Do you feel sure of yourself in this *' he hesitated 

for a moment, " singularity, we will call it f Kemember,** 
he continued, " as the world judges, you will not be con- 
sidered the equal of your employers, no matter how really 
superior you may be to them ; and further, you will be 
regarded as a dependent, though giving more than the full 
vijue for your salary. You must look at all sides of this 
question, and if you can unflinchingly contemplate the 
hardships, as I consider them, of a young girl's life as a 
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governess — all, too, for tlie sake of a feeling of independ- 
ence — I would say,** turning to hu aunt, and addressing 
his remarks about me to her, *'God speed her oti her 
virtnouB wvy ; wc may perrert, but cannot ennoble such 
a* oharacter. Let her, then, retain her simple habits, her 
itiduatrj, her independent, earnest nature ; we can give her 
nothing 80 valuable in exchange for them. We know — 
perhaps none know better than we do — how insufficient 
all that we can offer her is to bestow happiness on either 
man or woman, without higher aims than to enjoy with 
thoughtless selfishness a prosperity given to us with grave 
responsibilities attached to it.** 

While Mr. Elsworth spoke, a glow had spread over his 
features, but at his last words it faded away, and left him 
pale and grave as before. I could be sorry for his griefs, 
whatever they may be, but his cold reserve repels sym- 
pathy. 

'* Mr. Oampbell,** said Miss Sutton, after a pause, " you 
are one of ourselves, and you are of a practical mind ; 
what is your opinion of Miss Fitzgerald's plans 1 '* 

He had been again bending over his sketch-book, but 
now looked up with his bright, happy, boyish expression, 
and thus replied to Miss Sutton*s question : 

" In theory, I must agree with Miss Fitzgerald, and, for 
myself, in practice also ; at the same time, I think at seven- 
teen a young lady is too inexiierienced to determine what 
her future duties may be ; events may arise at any mo- 
ment, offering her new duties, dear objects of interest. 
To prepare for a life of usefulness is our first duty ; for 
all else a man may choose, a woman should pause ; let us 
do to-day*s work well, and leave the work of to-morrow 
till to-morrow comes.** 
^You are very temporizing, my fiiend,** said Miss 
o 
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Sutton, with a smile ; "but if Genevieve coneentsy we 
will do as you advise — ^leave the future to the future; 
not that I have much hope of changing her views. I 
must do her the justice to say she has been consistent in 
this folly of her& When she first wrote to me, she- said 
just what she now tells us, but I had certainly no idea any 
young girl could persist in such absurdity, when once made 
aware of the advantages of a home with me ; but she has 
been most pertinacious in disregarding all the means and 
appliances of a higher sphere of life than her former one. 
She takes her food almost as an anchorite would, and 
studiously evades the least . assistance fiom my men- 
servants : they seem to be the especial objects of her 
contempt and aversion.** 

Mr. Elsworth's expression had changed during Miss 
Sutton*s speech ; not as she hoped, and I feared, but it 
suddenly melted into such a look of kindness as quite 
transformed him. He was about to speak some obliging 
words respecting me, I am sure, but just then the door 
opened, and Mrs. Elsworth entered, with her usual gentle, 
gliding step. Since this morning's interview, how fidse 
her smiles appear to me 1 

By a sort of general tacit consent^ our conversation 
ceased, and Mr. Campbell applied himself again to his 
drawing. Mrs. Elsworth advanced dose behind him, and, 
after looking over his shoulder, ezdaimed : 

*' Oh ! how like— show it" 

Mr. Campbell started, shut up his portfolio, and looked 
vexed ; but^ immediately opening it again, said to her : 

•' You have betrayed what I should have feared to show. 
I cannot resist taking a good subject for a sketch : it is 
my weakness, you know of old.*' 

Turning to Miss Sutton, he handed her his book; 
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she looked at it for a moment^ then, leaning oyer to show 
it to me, she remarked : 

*^ Yon have no reason to be displeased ; you do not look 
ill there." 

It was, in factj a sketch of myself as I sat reading : my 
head was a little bent down, so not much of my face was 
seen. He had certainly made the best of me, bat I wonld 
rather not be sketched,^and then looked at as I was by 
Mr. Els worth, who, as he threw the book on the table, said : 

^ Dnncan, take care ; you will sketch yourself into a 
fever of some kind, one of these days." 

Mr. Campbell laughed lightly, and merely replied : '* I 
will risk that.** 
. Soon after, we retired. 



CHAPTER XIL 

" Sir, for a quart cTecu he will sell the fee eimple of his salratioiiy 
the inheritance of it ; and cut the entail from all remainder, and a 
perpetual suoceesion for it perpetually." — Shakesfsarb. 

Tuis morning, when I was taking an early walk in the 
grounds, Mr. £lsworth*s two large dogs, while playing 
abput in the shrubberies, came bounding up to me. One 
of them much resembles my dear old Fits, so I could not 
resist making use of so &vonrable an opportunity of try- 
ing to make friends with him. They are kind old fellows^ 
and in a short time I was throwing my handkerchiei^ twisted 
into a soi*t of a ball, and they were tearing after it, scram- 
bling for it in a friendly way, then bringing it back to 
G 2 
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me, and barking loudly and impatiently to have it thrown 
again. I entirely forgot Miss Barrett's lectures on the 
subject of playing with Fitz ; I forgot I was no longer a 
child ; I forgot how sage I had been the evening before, 
until I discovered, to my horror, Mr. Elsworth and his 
friend standing behind me, watcliing our exploits. I 
was very much ashamed, but the dogs would not have 
done with their play, and spnmg up to me till one abso- 
lutely had his paws on my shoulders. Mr. Elsworth, 
looking all surprise, called off the dogs ; they obeyed, but 
immediately returned to me and licked my hands. 

''How well they seem to like you,** said Mr. Campbell. 

'^ People will tell you, that dogs and children know at 
once who like them,*' replied I ; '^ and I believe they da 
These dear old dogs found out directly that we should be 
friends, and I was attracted to them on account of 
Fits." 

''Is Fitz a man or a dogi" asked Mr. Campbell, 
gravely. 

" A dog," I replied. " But he was not always called 
Fitz; originally his name was Mungo. He changed 
it to 'Fitz' himself." 

" Indeed ! " said Mr. Campbell, raising his eyebrows 
incredulously, "changed it himself? it would be worth 
learning how he effected it" 

Since I had been so foolish as to speak of this trait of 
cleverness in poor Fitz, I must needs go on ; yet how 
silly it must have caused me to appear to these wise men. 

" It is quite true," I began. " He is the most sagacious 
dog alive, I really believe. It occurred in this way. He 

and I played together as children '* Both gentlemen 

smiled at this remark, and I felt my colour rise. " When 
/ was a child, I mean. Now, neither my father nor my 
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mother liked my name Genevieve; so mamma resolved to 
call me * Fitz,' and papa took the other end of m j name and 
made ' Jerry * out of it» and by that he always called me " 

" * Jerry ! ' how could he do so t — what a shocking mis- 
take ! " exclaimed Mr. Campbell. 

I could not help laughing at his disgust, and resumed : 

" It is a very good Irish name, though, and I like it, 
bat Fitz did not ; he was Mungo then, and ho never 
came when I was called Jerry; but when we were 
together, and I was called Fitz, we both ran ; after- 
wards, when we were in different places, he came when 
Fitz was called ; then he would not come for Mungo. 
So, just to please him, we left off calling him by his old 
name, and he has been Fitz ever since.** 

^And where is this most wonderful of dogs to be 
seen ) " enquired Mr. Oampbell. 

I shook my head — was about to tell — when Mr; 
Elsworth said, quickly : 

" Did you not bring him here with you % ** 

" No," said I with a sigh ; ** Miss Barrett, a lady who- 
is my great friend at home, said it would not be proper; 
so she keeps him for me.** 

** You must have been very sony to part with him ! " 
said Mr. Campbell, with ready sympathy. 

'' Yes,** I answered ; ** but I parted at the same moment 
with so many cherished objects, that I had not mucb 
thought about him then ; but I do think of him now, 
when I am so lonely." 

I do not know what made me so weak just then, but 
my eyes filled with tears, and as I stooped over the dogs 
to hide my emotion, great drops fell on their shaggy heads. 
I struggled hard to overcome my fit of sadness, and said 
as cheerfully as I could, — '- 
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" Very dear, kind people have taken care of Fitz ; they 
are good to him for his own sake as well as for mine.** 

''Miss Barrett?" repeated Mr. Elsworth, half aloud; 
then turning to me he said, " Linacre, I think you came 
from — is it not in Leicestershire ? " 

I answered, " Yes; I lived there until my mother died," 

I then resolutely tried to shake off the dogs and get 
away. Mr. Elsworth came close to me to take the most 
importunate of the dogs by the collar ; he laid his other 
hand for a moment gently on my shoulder, and with a 
kind, but rather ironical smile said : 

'' My dear child, it will be a good many years yet before 
you are fitted for the life of a governess I " 

With these words, they left me. Miss Barrett is 
always right I am dreadfully childish. What business 
had I to tell them that foolish tale 1 I lose all my good 
sense whenever dogs are mentioued. I felt quite mortified, 
though I acknowledge Mr. Elsworth was indulgent ; but 
a woman who is intending to guide others should not 
require pardon for folly in herself. 

I shall have no time to retrieve my character with Mr. 
Campbell, for he is just about to start for London, I have 
heard. 



Mr. Campbell did not leave us this morning, as he in- 
tended, and I had an opportunity of displaying a little more 
common sense this evening than I did in the morning. We 
had a long conversation together while Mr. Campbell was 
giving me a lesson in perspective, and when it terminated, 
I found I had unconsciously informed him of almost all 
he events of my life, and, what was more surprising^ a 
reat deal about ray feelings and opinions. Mr. Elsworth 
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sat near us with a book ; bat I think he hardly knew we 
were thenx It seems to me so natnnd to confide in Mr. 
Campbell; he is very open himself, and periiaps he 
thought it generous to respond to my disclosnres. In 
speaking of his sketching propenisitiesy he said, after a 
moment's thought, — 

** I owe to a drawing of mine the friend I prixe' moat, 
and I will tell you how it came about. When I was « 
boy, Miss Fitagerald, I had a strong Scottish accent, or, 
rather, intonation — perhaps both." 

« You have a little of both still," said I. 

**Trnc," he replied, laughingly, ** but I had a vast deal 
more then — that is, when I was sixteen. To remedy this 
defect, I was sent to a remarkably select school, indeed, 
' school ' is too vulgar a word for our g^fiteel establiiah- 
ment. A few young gentlemen were prepared for college 
(not for the world) by its proprietor, free from all taint of 
vulgarity. Our domicile was in a midland county in 
England. My kind uncle stretched a point of economy 
to send me there. Ah ! ** continued he, with some 
emotion, ''though I had no father or mother, I had a 
right good uncle, who launched me carefully into the 
stream of life, and when convinced of my discretion, 
permitted me to hold the helm in my own hand ; a con- 
fidence that showed true generosity. Now, the school I 
was sent to, being an establishment for real gentlemen, I 
felt that the rusticity of my breeding, appearance, and 
dress, made a great distinction between the other pupils 
and myself. It was soon understood that, although « 
Campbell, I did not claim relationship with the duke who 
is head of our clan ; it was also discovered that my purse 
(a beautiful one, knitted by a dear little cousin) had 
almost nothing in it. In fact, I was left alone. Mv 
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friend, Elsworth, was there, though unknown to me then. 
He was a tall, handsome, indolent^ fastidious, clever, very 
rich young man, and had been bo carefully instructed 
by a tutor at home, that he had little to learn from our 
teachers. He came there to be among boys, to rough it 
a little, and to learn something of boys' ways before going 
to college. He had passed till then a retired life under 
the care of a refined lady and a studious tutor. I think 
I see him now, lying, half asleep, under a great beech 
tree, in our playground on a sunny afternoon." 

" Sub tegmine fagi as you called it, I remember," said 
Mr. Els worth, turning round with a smile. 

''What a young pedant I was," said Mr. Campbell, 
merrily, '' sporting ray little Latin among great scholars." 

^ Say, rather, what a restless fellow you were, Duncan 1 " 
returned the other ; ^ what marvellous feats of activity 
yon performed on that sultry evening 1 " 
. "While you lay with half-closed eyes," replied Mr. 
Campbell, " indulging in glowing day-dreams of the 
future." 

" Dreams indeed 1 " said Mr. Elsworth, and with a sigh 
turned again to his book. 

Mr. Campbell looked vexed for a moment, but went on : 

*' You will think there was little in common between 
us two ; but never mind, if two people like each other 
they soon manage to conform to each other's humours." 

'* Duncan, my good fellow ! " interrupted Mr. Elsworth, 
turniug round suddenly again, ''you never had any 
humours to study. That peculiarity was all on the other 
side." 

**Why you see. Miss Fitzgerald, I had no time for 
fancies. I had to try and acquire what you tell me I 
have failed in, —an English accent." 
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** Your Scottish accent is no reproach,** eaid I, firmly ; 
'' I never wish to lose my brogue." 

"A soft voice," he remarked gently, "can never 
displease; but I cannot flatter you on retaining your 
native accent. I fear you left your counti^ too young to 
retain that. Well, besides the task of getting quit of a 
few of my gutturals, I had hard lessons, and plenty of 
them, to learn ; and ere long I had to push myself on 
in the world. I had always told my uncle that from the 
time I was t'vf^enty I would do all for myself. He was 
anxious to provide for me during my apprenticeship to an 
engineer; but I knew his circumstances too well to 
permit that sacrifice. Now, my friend here had an iron 
mine crusted with coal, and sevend cotton-mills, besides 
many broad acres of land, including a high hill topped by a 
lofby mansion and a snug old farm-house. His fancies, you 
see, had an abundance of food to nourisli them. Mine 
expired at their birth for want of aliment. 

But to return to my story. At our establishment 
there was another boy — young gentleman I should say — 
who rejoiced in the name of De Yesci, and a clear descent 
from one of the Norman Cd&queror's knights ; but it was 
— ^to use a poor play on words — a descent, and a pretty 
steep one, too, from his great ancestor ; both mentally 
and morally he was far inferior to the humblest Saxon 
churl. 

" Do you remember, Basil," continued Mr. Campbell, 
turning to his friend, " how your aunt had fixed on liim as 
a fit associate for you 9 How she resented his proving 
himself unworthy ; and how diflicult she at first found 
it to forgive me for taking that place f She has really 
shown great magnaminity in becoming afterwards so firm 
an ally of mine. De Yesci, more fortunate than I, could 
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claim consinship with the titled head of his &mily, a 
marquis, who defrayed his expenses at school. 

" This nobleman, however, required to be satisfied that 
the 'progress of his cousin was satisfactory; and if it 
should prove so, it was his intention to keep him at col- 
lege, and get him a luci-ative place in good time. 

" Now, De Yesci, although perfect in manners^ was nar 
turally neither cleyer nor industrious. At length, how- 
ever, he roused himself to make a great effort. A prise 
was promised for the competition of all the pupils by a 
rich former patron of our master's. The task which had 
been set us was not an easy one, comprising a thoroagh 
examination in several modem languages, ibclosive of 
German. 

" I was intent on gaining this prize. My future friend 
did not choose to compete for it — a feeling of delicacy pre- 
vented him. His chances of success were too well estab- 
lished for him to feel it fair to contend with his juniors, 
and inferiors in education." 

** Do not laud his generosity ; it was laziness that held 
him back," said Mr. Elsworth. 

"He was generous," returned Mr. Campbell, emphsr 
tically, "but I was not ; I fought hard, so did De Yesol 
The marquis wrote with his own aristocratic hand, that 
if his relative won this distinction, he should be entered 
next year at Cambridge, For my part, I knew that if I 
gained this honour, it would convey delight fiir away to 
the wild home of my boyhood. I should be considered a 
credit to our family ; and besides, I wished so earnestly 
to prove to them that I did not cause them to spend their 
money uselessly." 

" Miss Fitzgerald, do not mind him ! " exclaimed Mr. 
Elsworth, laying down his book, and, turning rofmd, half 
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inclined to join in these stories of the days of hie boyhood, 
always so dear in after-years. " Do not mind him ; he 
was A right good industrioas fellow always, and made me 
feel like an idle drone, when I saw all he accomplished**' 

** But you were paralysed,"* said Mr. Campbell, 
speaking in a low tone, and glancing in mock alarm 
towards Miss Sutton, who was then at the other end 
of the room, and beyond the reach of hearing. ^' Yon 
were overwhelmed by Elsworth Hall and its belong- 
ings. It wonld never do for the owner of Elsworth 
Hall to be a book-worm, or to focfdt his social position 
by going about the world on vulgar business messages or 
by taxing his mind with crabbed rules of thrift. No ! to 
read refined books ; to oultivato taste ; to travel with the 
Borronndings ol a gentleman ; to visit exhibitions of arts^ 
manu&etnres, and science, where all was seemly and 
orderly, in &ct, to be a great saorifioe to conventionality : 
snch wonld have been his fate ; but that coming in contact 
with common folks, and hard workers^ too — as exemplified 
in me — ^he at once discovered his affinity to such persons 
and their pursuits, and determined to go in such associa- 
tion to Edinburgh College, instead of to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and to become a real man instead of a dreamer of 
^ dreams. But I see, Miss Sutton is looking as if it were 
neariy bed-time, so, to finish my story, I must now tell 
you that a portion of the task set us on the occasion in 
question, was to translate one of the books of Paradise 
Lost into the languages enumerated in the prize scheme. 
TVe were, of course, to keep our names carefully concealed, 
and to affix a private mark to our respective papers, not 
to be made known till afterwards. Mine— to come at last 
to the pith of my tele — was a pen-and-ink female figure, 
executed with a crow-quill, and forming an ornamental 
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heading to each of my translationa The evening be« 
fore " 

''Stop/' said Mr. Elsworth, *'I will tell the remainder. 
The evening before the prize was to be adjudged, it liap- 
pened that I cut mj thumb, and Campbell, having a lively 
imagination, pictured me not on paper — ^but in his mind's 
eye— dying of lock-jaw. So he rushed off, without a mo- 
ment's warning, reckless of everything, for the surgeon of 
a neighbouring village; leaving his desk unlocked, in 
which his translations were kept. While he was absent, 
his precious German translation was abstracted ; by whom, 
could not be disdOvered, even afber a most searching in- 
vestigation by both master and ushet*8. There was no 
time to prepare another paper ; and now that Campbell 
was out of the field, De Yesci might almost be said to 
have walked over the course when the issue was decided, 
while I, conscious of being the primary cause of this 
result, was in a perfect frenzy of indignation and grief 
which bid fair to bring on the lock-jaw that Duncan had 
suffered so much to prevent. 

'* I had no doubt that De Yesci had purloined the miss- 
ing pajier ; he was a smooth, plausible, well-bred young 
gentleman, who could lie to yon with perfect self-pos- 
session, and we all knew he could cheat, too, in a small 
way. He only required opportunity and temptation to 
induce him to make greater efforts in evil courses. Mean* 
while, he was praised and triumphant, while Campbell 
was reprehended for carelessness, but was not one whit 
down-hearted." 

** I was a little, though," said Mr. Campbell ; ** bufc 
you were down-hearted enough for us both. His irrita- 
tion of mind. Miss Fitzgerald, was so great, he could 
neither eat nor sleep ; his thumb became more and more 
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|)ainful, ADd afler a night of wretobedneaa, I persnaded 
him to walk off early to the surgeon's, instead of waitiug 
for his Tuit, to have the cut redressed. On his way hack 
from the doctor's house, he called at the stationer's shop 
for something or another, and while there De Yesoi 
passed by the window ; on seeing him, the shop-keeper 
immediately cried out : 

** * There is the young gentleman who dropped the pio* 
tare here yesterday ; he pulled it out of his pocket with 
his handkerchief ** Run afler him with it^' said his master^ 
* it is not worth much, but it may be his mother's portrait.' 

" As he spoke, he handed across Eisworth, to a shop-boy, 
a crumpled piece of paper on which was a vignette of a 
handsome lady, and Basil knew it at a glance to be the 
first leaf of my lost paper. Of course his excitement y^A 
intense; and he forthwith told the astonished stationer in 
a burst of eloquence, so the man afterwards said,- the 
whole story." 

''Yes," said Mr. Eisworth, laughing; <'but the 
scoundrel did not much mind my eloquence ; he wished, 
as he said, to hush up the whole thing. The examination 
being over, it was of little consequence to any one but the 
young gentleman who gained the prize ; and an expo- 
sure, so he reasoned, would do him much harm ; and being 
a young gentleman who had |n^«at connections, he felt 
.reluctant to do him an injury. 

'' Then I burst forth again," continued Mr. Eisworth, 
''What — said I, indignantly — is his having gi*eat relations 
to prevent my friend from having justice f But the fact of., 
my being a pupil who had plenty of pocket-money pro- 
bably influenced him more than my arguments, especially 
when I told him that nothing could make me j<fin/with 
him in concealing the affiur. So he gave up De Yesci 
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and Ills aristocratic patronage in &voar of tbe * moneyed 
interest." 

'' My friend hurried back," said Mr. Campbell, taking 
np the narrative, ** gave evidence, and pi^odoced tbe pic- 
tare to our master; and in this way commenced our 
friendship." 

'< What became of that odious boy ? ** I inquired, after a 
minnte's silence. 

''He was sent back to his friends, covered with 
merited disgrace<— a disgrace but the forerunner of worse. 
He is now, indeed, little, if at all, short of a swindler. By- 
the-by, Duncan," continued Mr. Elsworth, ** I saw him 
one day lately in Begent Street^ with your respectable 
cousin, George Melville, and our old acquaintance. Major 
Maxwell, and they appeared to be all fiust friends." 

** What a blessed trio !" said Mr. Campbell, with a laugh. 

When Major Maxwell was named, I fear I gave a 
visible start ; and the consciousness that they both saw 
it, made me colour, ei^>ecially as I fimcied that a glance of 
surprise was exchanged between them. But none of us spoke 
further on the subject, and we separated almost imme- 
diately after. I am afraid there must be something very 
wroag about this dreadful Major. I wish I knew really 
what it is, for I cannot forget that he is the fiither of my 
cousin Darcy, who was so generous in his intentions 
towards me upon the death of my mother. 

This morning, when I thought over our last night's 
conversation, I determined, if I could find an opportunity, 
. to ask Mr. Campbell some questions about Major Max- 
well, for I feel sure that my relative was the person 
referred to : there could hardly be two of the name, so 
closely resembling in character. I would give a good deal 
to be able to respect the father of my cousin Darcy. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

" Aetiooa aro not Tirtaoiu^ nor viciousy but only ao ikr m Umr 
M» proofs of certain qi^ties, or durable principles of the niini."^ 

HOIOL 

This evening, Mr. Campbell proposed giving me another 
lesson in drawing, and Mr. Elsworth again placed him- 
jblf near us, with his book. I woold rather he had been 
ftrtber off; I had foimd that he lost none of oar con- 
versation on the previous evening. Something about this 
gloomy man causes me to entertain a fear of his disap- 
proval, and he is ready enough to disapprove ; I dreaded 
his observation, yet I was very anxious to ask Mr. Camp- 
bell about Major Maxwell. I have, however, a certain 
degree of courage, and it did not fail me now ; afler a 
flhort oondderation, I commenced my inquiry : r. 

^ Tou mentioned a name last night, Mr. Campbell, that 
belongs to a person known to me ; I wonder whether it 
can be the same man." 

^* Maxwell ? ** inquired Mr. Campbell, hesitatingly, 
observed that you recognized the name, but I believe 3 
cannot be acquainted with the Major Maxwell I refen 
to.*' 

** I believe we are speaking of the same gentlemai^ 
said I— « Major Maxwell f '• 

" Certainly ; it was of a Major Maxwell I spoke," 
replied Mr. Campbell, thoughtfully. *' But there may be 
two or more so called." 

" It is the same person I am sure,** I rejoined. ^He is 
fond of horses ; he was the husband of my mot^et^ only 
mster, who has been long since-dead. I never knew any- 
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" Very dear, kind people have taken care of Fitz ; they 
are good to him for his own sake as well as for mine." 

<<Mis8 BaiTett?** repeated Mr. Elsworth, half alond ; 
then turning to me he said, " linacre, I think you came 
from — is it not in Leicest-ershire ? ** 

I answered, " Yes; I lived there until my mother died.** 

I then resolutely tried to shake off the dogs and get 
away. Mr. Elsworth came close to me to take the most 
importunate of the dogs by the collar ; he lud his other 
hand for a moment gently on my shoulder, and with a 
kind, but rather ironical smile said : 

** My dear child, it will be a good many years yet before 
you are fitted for the life of a governess I ** 

With these words, they left me. Miss Barrett is 
always right. I am dreadfully childish. What business 
had I to tell them that foolish tale 1 I lose all mj good 
sense whenever dogs are mentioned. I felt quite mortified, 
though I acknowledge Mr. Elsworth was indulgent ; but 
a woman who is intending to guide others should not 
require pardon for folly in hersel£ 

I shall have no time to retrieve my character with Mr. 
Campbell, for he is just about to start for London, I have 
heard. 



Mr. Campbell did not leave us this morning, as he in- 
tended, and I had an opportunity of displaying a little more 
common sense this evening than I did in the morning. We 
had a long conversation together while Mr. Campbell was 
giving me a lesson in perspective, and when it terminated, 
I found I had unconsciously informed him of almost all 
the events of my life, and, what was more surprising, a 
great deal about ray feelings and opinions. Mr. Elsworth 
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sat near us with a book ; bnt I tbink be bardly knew w< 
were there^ It seems to me so natural to confide in Mr. 
Campbell ; be is very open bimself, and pei^ps b< 
thongbt it generous to respond to my disclosures. In 
speaking of his sketching propensities, he said, after f 
moment's thought, — 

^ I owe to a drawing of mine the friend I prize' most 
and I will tell 70a how it came about. When I was 1 
boy, Miss Fitzgerald, I had a strong Scottish accent, or 
rather, intonation — perhaps both." 

«Tou have a little of both still," said I. 

'* True," he replied, laughingly, ** bat I had a vast dea 
more then — that is, when I was sixteen. To remedy thu 
defect, I was sent to a remarkably select school, indeed 
* school ' is too vulgar a word for our g^iteel establish 
ment. A few young gentlemen were prepared for college 
(not for the world) by its proprietor, free from all taint 01 
vulgarity. Our domicile was in a midland county it 
England. My kind uncle stretched a point of economy 
to send me there. Ah ! " continued he, with some 
emotion, 'Hhough I had no father or mother, I had s 
right good uncle, who launched me carefully into the 
stream of life, and when convinced of my discretion^ 
permitted me to hold the helm in my own hand ; a con- 
fidence that showed true generosity. Now, the school 1 
was sent to, being an establishment for real gentlemen, I 
felt that the rusticity of my breeding, appearance, and 
dress, made a great distinction between the other pupils 
and myself. It was soon understood that, although n 
Campbell, I did not claim relationship with the duke who 
is head of our clan ; it was also discovered that my purse 
(a beautiful one, knitted by a dear little cousin) had 
almost nothing in it. In fiict, I was left alone. My 
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as position, protection, leisure, society, ease, and plenty— - 
not to speak, indeed, of gratitude." 

** No ! Miss Sutton," said I, imi)etnon8ly ; " gratitude I 
do not give up. I feel so deeply grateful to you, that if 
you can show me any way in which I can be useful to 
you, I should desire nothing more than to be ablrto 
prove my gratitude. But- 1 do fear dependence ; I fear 
idleness ; any virtues I may have, even gratitude, would 
die in my heart — I feci it must be so — should I be mean 
enough to become a permanent dependent on your charity. 
Now, while you give me what I cannot procure for myself, 
gratitude both elevates, and makes me happier and better. 
But, oh ! do not think ill of me because I wish to be a 
worker instead of an idler ; recollect how I have hitherto 
been brought up, how little I can appreciate the subser- 
viency of domestics, or the grandeur of helplessness.'* 

'< What do you think of all thial" said Miss SuttoDi 
still addressing her nephew. 

Now, it was very disagreeable to be thus talked at, 
as if I were a mere child not worth reasoning with, 
but to be made the subject of cool discussion in my pre- 
sence without being spoken to ; so it was really a relief to 
me when Mr. Elsworth turned his penetrating look on 
me, and said : 

" Do you feel sure of yourself in this ** he hesitated 

for a moment, '^ singularity, we will call it f Kemember," 
he continued, " as the world judges, you will not be con- 
sidered the equal of your employers, no matter how really 
superior you may be to them ; and further, you will be 
regarded as a dependent, though giving more than the full 
vijue for your salary. You must look at all sides of this 
question, and if you can unflinchingly contemplate the 
hardships, as I consider them, of a young girVs life as a 
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governess — all, too, for tlie sake of a feeling of independ- 
ence — I would say,** taming to bid annt, and addressing 
his remarks abont me to her, '<God speed her oii ber 
virtaous way ; wo may pervert, but cannot ennoble sneh 
a eharacter. Let her, then, retain her simple habits, her 
ihdiuitry, her independent, earnest nature ; we can give her 
nothing so valuable in exchange for them. We know«— 
perhaps none know better than we do — ^how insufficient 
all that we can offer her is to bestow happiness on either 
man or woman, without higher aims than to enjoy with 
thoughtless selfishness a prosperity given to us with grave 
responsibilities attached to it." 

While Mr. Elsworth spoke, a glow had spread over his 
features, but at his last words it faded away, and left him 
pale and grave as before. I could be sorry for his griefs, 
whatever they may be, but his cold reserve repels sym- 
pathj. 

'' Mr. Campbell," said Miss Sutton, after a .pause, " you 
are one of ourselves, and you are of a practical mind ; 
what is your opinion of Miss Fitzgerald*s plans 1 ** 

He had been again bending over his sketch-book, but 
now looked up with his bright, happy, boyish expression, 
and thus replied to Miss Sutton's question : 

^ In theory, I must agree with Miss Fitzgerald, and, for 
m^lf, in practice also ; at the same time, I think at seven- 
teen a young lady is too inexperienced to determine what 
her future duties may be ; events may arise at any mo- 
ment, offering her new duties, dear objects of interest. 
To prepare for a life of usefulness is our first duty ; for 
all else a man may choose, a woman should pause ; let us 
do to-day's work well, and leave the work of to-morrow 
till to-morrow comes." 

'-You are very temporizing, my fiiend," said Miss 
o 
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iSatton, with a smile ; *' bat if Genevieve conaents, we 
will do as you advise — leave the future to the future; 
not that I have much hope of chaoging her views. I 
must do her the justice to say she has been consistent in 
this folly of hers. When she first wrote to me, she^said 
just what she now tells U8» but I had certainly no idea any 
young girl could persist in such absurdity, when once made 
aware of the advantages of a home with me ; but she has 
been most pertinacious in disregarding all the means and 
appliances of a higher sphere of life than her former one. 
She takes her food almost as an anchorite would, and 
studiously evades the least . assistance fiom my men- 
servants : they seem to be the especial objects of her 
contempt and aversion •** 

Mr. £lsworth's expression had changed during Miss 
Sutton*s speech ; not as she hoped, and I feared, but it 
suddenly melted into such a look of kindness as quite 
transformed him. He was about to speak some obliging 
words respecting me, I am sure, but just then the door 
opened, and Mrs. £b worth entered, with her usual gentle, 
gliding step. Since this morning's interview, how £sdse 
her smiles appear to me 1 

By a sort of general tacit consent, our conversation 
ceased, and Mr. Campbell applied himself again to his 
drawing. Mrs. Elsworth advanced dose behind him, and, 
after looking over his shoulder, exdaimed : 

" Oh ! how like— show it" 

Mr. Campbell started, shut up his portfolio, and looked 
vexed ; but^ immediately opening it again, said to her : 

*' You have betrayed what I should have feared to show. 
I cannot resist taking a good snbject for a sketch : it is 
my weakness, you know of old." 

Turning to Miss Sutton, he handed her his book ; 
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she looked at it for a momenty then, leaning over to show 
it to me, she remarked : 

** Ton have no reason to be displeased ; you do not look 
ill there." 

It was, in &ct, a sketch of mjself as I sat reading : my 
head was a little bent down, so not much of my face was 
seen. He had certainly made the best of me, but I would 
rather not be sketched,^and then looked at as I was by 
Mr. Elsworth, who, as he threw the book on the table, said : 

^ Dnncan, take care ; you will sketch yourself into a 
fever of some kind, one of these days." 

Mr. Campbell laughed lightly, and merely replied : " I 
will risk that." 
; Soon after, we retired. 



CHAPTER XIL 

" Sir, for a quart (T ecu he will sell the fee simple of his salration, 
the iaheritanee of it ; and cot the entail from all remainder, and a 
perpetual saocession for it perpetual! j." — Shakesfeabe. 

Tuis morning, w^en I was taking an early walk in the 
grounds, Mr. Elsworth's two large dogs, while playing 
abput in the shrubberies, came bounding up to me. One 
of them much resembles my dear old Fits, so I could not 
resist making use of so ^vourable an opportunity of try- 
ing to make friends with him. They are kind old fellows, 
and in a short time I was throwing my handkerchief twisted 
into a soi*t of a ball, and they were tearing afler it, scram- 
bling for it in a friendly way, then bringing it back to 
G 2 
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me, and barking loudly and impatiently to have it thrown 
again. I entirely forgot Miss Barrett's lectures on the 
subject of playing with Fitz ; I forgot I was no longer a 
child ; I forgot how sage I had been the evening before, 
until I discovered, to my horror, Mr. Elsworth and his 
friend standing behind me, watching our exploits. I 
was very much ashamed, but the dogs would not have 
done with their play, and sprtmg up to me till one abso- 
lutely had his paws on my shoulders. Mr. Elsworth, 
looking all surprise, called off the dogs ; they obeyed, but 
immediately returned to me and licked my hands. 

** How well they seem to like you,** said Mr. Campbell. 

'- People will tell you, that dogs and children know at 
once who like them,** replied I ; ^' and I believe they da 
These dear old dogs found out directly that we should be 
friends, and I was attracted to them on account of 
Fitz." 

^Is Fitz a man or a dogl'* asked Mr. Campbell, 
gravely. 

** A dog,** I replied. " But he was not always called 
Fitz ; originally his name was Mungo. He changed 
it to 'Fitz* himself.*' 

"Indeed!" said Mr. Campbell, raising his eyebrows 
incredulously, "changed it himself? it would be worth 
learning how he effected it." 

Since I had been so foolish as to speak of this trait of 
cleverness in poor Fitz, I must needs go on ; yet how 
silly it must have caused me to appear to these wise men. 

" It is quite true," I began. " He is the most sagacious 
dog alive, I really believe. It occurred in this way. He 

and I played together as children ^" Both gentlemen 

smiled at this remark, and I felt my colour rise. " When 
/ was a child, I mean. Now, neither my father nor my 
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mother liked my name Genevieve; so mamma resolved to 
call me * Fitz,' and papa took the other end of my name and 
made ' Jerry * out of it, and by that he always called me." 

** ' Jerry ! * how could he do so f — what a shocking mis- 
take ! " exclaimed Mr. Campbell. 
^ I could not help laughing at his disgust, and resumed : 

-'' It is a very good Irish name, though, and I like it, 
but Iltz did not ; he was Mungo then, and ho never 
came when I was called Jerry ; but when we were 
together, and I was called Fitz, we both ran ; after- 
wards, when we were in different places, he came when 
Fitz was called; then he would not come for Mungo. 
So, just to please him, we left off calling him by his old 
name, and he has been Fitz ever since.** 

''And where is this most wonderful of dogs to be 
seen ? " enquired Mr. Campbell. 

I shook my head — was about to tell — ^when Mr; 
£1sworth said, quickly : 

" Did you not bring him here with you ? ** 

" No," said I with a sigh ; ** Miss Barrett, a lady who- 
is my great friend at home, said it would not be proper;, 
so she keeps him for me.** 

" You must have been very sony to part with him ! ** 
said Mr. Campbell, with ready sympathy. 

'' Yes,** I answered ; " but I parted at the same moment 
with so many cherished objects, that I had not much 
thought about him then ; but I do think of him now, 
when I am so lonely.** 

I do not know what made me so weak just then, but 
ray eyes filled with tears, and as I stooped over the dogs 
to hide my emotion, great drops fell on their shaggy heads. 
I struggled hard to overcome my fit of sadness, and said 
as cheerfully as I could, — '■ ^ 
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** Yerj dear, kind people have taken care of Fitz ; they 
are good to him for his own sake as well as for mine.** 

<'Mis8 Barrett?** repeated Mr. Elsworth, half alond ; 
then turning to me he said, '' linacre, I think you came 
from — is it not in Leicest-ershire ? ** 

I answered, ** Yes; I lived there until my mother died.** 

I then resolutely tried to shake off the dogs and get 
away. Mr. Elsworth came close to me to take the most 
importunate of the dogs by the collar ; he laid his other 
hand for a moment gently on my shoulder, and with a 
kind, but rather ironical smile said : 

** My dear child, it will be a good many years yet before 
you are fitted for the life of a governess I '* 

With these words, they left me. Miss Barrett is 
always right I am dreadfully childish. What business 
had I to tell them that foolish tale 1 I lose all my good 
sense whenever dogs are mentioned. I felt quite mortified, 
though I acknowledge Mr. Elsworth was indulgent ; but 
a woman who is intending to guide others should not 
require pardon for folly in herself. 

I shall have no time to retrieve my character with Mr. 
Campbell, for he is just about to start for London, I have 
heard. 



Mr. Campbell did not leave us this morning, as he in- 
tended, and I had an opportunity of displaying a little more 
common sense this evening than I did in the morning. We 
had a long conversation together while Mr. Campbell was 
giving me a lesson in perspective, and when it terminated, 
I found I had unconsciously informed him of almost all 
the events of my life, and, what was more surprising, a 
great deal about ray feelings and opinions. Mr. Elsworth 
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sat near us with a book ; bnt I think he hardly knev we 
were there: It seems to me so natural to confide in Mr. 
Oampbell; he is very open himself, and perKaps he 
thooght it generoas to respond to my disclosures. In 
speaking of his sketching propensities, he said, after a 
moment's thought, — 

^I owe to a drawing of mine the friend I prise* moat, 
and I will tell yon how it came about. When I was « 
boy, Miss Fitzgerald, I had a strong Scottish accent, or, 
rather, intonation — perhaps both.** 

<" You have a little of both still," said I. 

"True," he replied, laughingly, ** but I had a Tast deal 
more then — that is, when I was sixteen. To remedy this 
defect, I was sent to a remarkably select school, indeed, 
* school ' is too vulgar a word for onr genteel establish- 
ment. A few young gentlemen were prepared for college 
(not for the world) by its proprietor, free from all taint of 
vulgarity. Our domicile was in a midland county in 
England. My kind uncle stretched a point of economy 
to send me there. Ah ! '* continued he, with some 
emotion, "though I had no father or mother, I had a 
right good uncle, who launched me cai-efully into the 
stream of life, and when convinced of my discretion, 
permitted me to hold the helm in my own hand ; a con- 
fidence that showed true generosity. Now, the school I 
was sent to, being an establishment for real gentlemen, I 
felt that the rusticity of my breeding, appearance, and 
dress, made a great distinction between the other pupils 
and myself. It was soon understood that, although « 
Campbell, I did not claim relationship with the duke who 
is head of our clan ; it was also discovered that my purse . 
(a beautiful one, knitted by a dear little cousin) had 
almost nothing in it. In fiict, I was left alone. My 
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friend^ £l8Worth, was there, thougU unknown to me then. 
He was a tall, handsome, indolent, fastidious, elever, very 
ricli young man, and had been so carefully instructed 
by a tutor at home, that he had little to learn from our 
teachers. He came there to be among boys, to rough it 
a little, and to learn something of boys* ways before going 
to college. He had passed till then a retired life under 
the care of a refined lady and a studious tutor. I thiuk 
I see him now, lying, half asleep, under a great beech 
tree, in our playground on a sunny afternoon." 

" Sub tegmine fagi as you called it, I remember," said 
Mr. Elsworth, turning round with a smile. 

''What a young pedant I was,'* said Mr. Campbell^ 
merrily, '' sporting ray little Latin among great scholars." 

" Say, rather, what a restless fellow you were, Duncan 1 '* 
returned the other ; ^ what marvellous feats of activity 
yon performed on that sultry evening ! ** 
. " While you lay with half-closed eyes,** replied Mr. 
Campbell, '* indulging in glowing day-dreams of the 
future.'* 

" Dreams indeed I *' said Mr. Elsworth, and with a sigh 
turned again to his book. 

Mr. Campbell looked vexed for a moment, but went on : 

*' You will think there was little in common between 
us two ; but never mind, if two people like each other 
they soon manage to conform to each other*8 humours.** 

'* Duncan, my good fellow ! '* interrupted Mr. Elsworth, 
turniug round suddenly again, ''you never had any 
humours to study. That peculiarity was all on the other 
side.*; 

"Why you see. Miss Fitzgerald, I had no time for 
fancies. I had to try and acqnire what you tell me I 
have failed in, ->an English accent** 
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^Tour Scottish accent ia no reproach,** eaid I, firmly ; 
« I never wish to lose my brogue." 

^'A soft voice/' he remarked gently, '^can never 
displease; but I cannot flatter you on retaining your 
native accent. I fear you left your country too young to 
retain that. Well, besides the task of getting quit of a 
few of my gutturals, I had hard lessons, and plenty of 
them, to learn ; and ere long I had to push myself on 
in the world. I had always told my uncle that from the 
time I was twenty I would do all for myself. He was 
anxious to provide for me during my apprenticeship to an 
engineer; but I knew his circumstances too well to 
permit that sacrifice. Now, my friend here had an iron 
mine crusted with coal, and several cotton-mills, besides 
many broad acres of land, including a high hill topped by a 
lofty mansion and a snug old farm-house. His fancies, you 
see^ had an abundaooe of food to nourisli them. Mine 
expired at their birth for want of aliment. 

But to return to my story. At our establishment 
thei*e was another boy — young gentleman I should say — 
who rejoiced in the name of De Yesci, and a clear descent 
from one of the Norman C<nkqueror*s knights ; but it was 
— to nse a poor play on words — a descent, and a pretty 
steep one, too, from his great ancestor ; both mentally 
and morally he was far inferior to the humblest Saxon 
churl. 

** Do you remember, Basil," continued Mr. Campbell, 
turning to his friend, " how your aunt had fixed on him as 
a fit associate for you 9 How she i-esented his proving 
himself unworthy ; and how difficult she at first found 
it to forgive me for taking that place ? She has really 
shown great magnaminity in becoming afterwards so firm 
an ally of mine. De Vesci, more fortunate than I, could 
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claim consinship with the titled head of his ikmily, a 
marquis, ivho defrayed his expenses at school. 

^ This nobleman, however, required to be satisfied that 
the 'progress of his consin was satisfactory; and if it 
should prove so, it was his intention to keep him at col- 
lege, and get him a hicmtive place in good time. 

" Now, De Vesci, although perfect in manners, was n$r 
turallj neither clever nor industrious. At length, how- 
ever, he roused himself to make a great effort. A priie 
was promised for the competition of all the pupils by a 
rich former patron of our master's. The task which had 
been set us was not an easy one, comprising a thorough 
examination in several modem languages^ ibclosive of 
German. 

" I was intent on gaining this prize. My future friend 
did not choose to compete for it — a feeling of delicacy pre« 
vented him. His chances of success were too well estab- 
lished for him to feel it fair to contend vdth his juniors, 
and inferiors in education." 

<< Do not laud his generosity ; it was laziness that held 
him back," said Mr. Elsworth. 

*• He was generous," returned Mr. Campbell, emphar 
tically, "but I was not ; I fought hard, so did De Yescl 
The marquis wrote with his own aristocratic hand, that 
if his relative won this distinction, he should be entered 
next year at Cambridge. For my part, I knew that if I 
gained this honour, it would convey delight far away to 
the wild home of my boyhood. I should be considered a 
credit to our family ; and besides, I wished so earnestly 
to prove to them that I did not cause them to spend their 
money uselessly.** 

" Miss Tltzgerald, do not mind him ! " exclaimed Mr. 
Elsworth, laying down his book, and, turning round, half 
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inclined to join in these stories of the days of his hoyhood, 
always so dear in after-years. '' Do not mind him ; he 
was a right good industrioas fellow always, and made me 
feel like an idle drone, when I saw all he accomplished.** 

" But yon were paralysed,** said Mr. Campbell, 
qsealdng in a low tone, and glancing in mock alarm 
towards Miss Sutton, who was then at the other end 
of the room, and beyond the reach of hearing. " Yon 
were overwhelmed by Elsworth Hall and its belong- 
ings. It would never do for the owner of Elsworth 
Hall to be a book-worm, or to forfeit his social position 
by going about the world on vulgar business messages or 
by taxing his mind with crabbed rules of thrift. No ! to 
read refined books ; to cultivate taste ; to travel with the 
surroundings ol a gentleman ; to visit exhibitions of arte^ 
manufactures, and science, where all was seemly and 
orderly, in fust, to be a great sacrifice to conventionality : 
such would have been his fate ; but that coming in contact 
with common folks, and hard worker^ too — as exemplified 
in me — ^he at once discovered his affinity to such persons 
and their pursuits, and determined to go in such associa- 
tion to Edinburgh College, instead of to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and to become a real man instead of a dreamer of 
dreams. But I see, Miss Sutton is looking as if it were 
neaiiy bed-time, so, to finish my story, I must now tell 
you that a portion of the task set us on the occasion in 
question, was to translate one of the books of Paradise 
Lost into the languages enumerated ia the prize scheme. 
We were, of course, to keep our names carefully concealed, 
and to affix a private mark to our respective papers, not 
to be made known till afterwards. Mine— to come at last 
to the pith of my tale-— was a pen-and^ihk female figure, 
executed with a crow-quill, and forming an ornamental 
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experienced — jovl are innocent ; God forbid you should 
be leas of either through our fiiults ! ** 

'' Then I can do no good ! ** said I. 

" y<me / " he replied. •' No one less powerful than God, 
who alone can soften a hard heart, could change our fate. 
I am now going to the sands, and if it be as I sua* 
pect ^ he stopped abruptly, then resumed: ** I de- 
pend on your not seeing Mrs. Elsworth again ; now ga** 

I went at once ; but all the way home, and in my own 
room afterwards, I could not for a moment cease thinking of 
the unhappy woman who was standing in that fisdr garden^ 
bright with bloom, and the still more wretched husband 
walkiag forth on the peaceful sea shore to confront some 
nameless grief I sat for an hour in my room, trying to 
read ; the house was unusually quiet, and I got nervously 
anxious, when Carry burst in, fresh and happy, from her 
walk, ready to hear a stoiy, or to play, or do anything 
I might suggest. I would not ask her if she had seen 
her father or mother — I had no right to indulge in 
curiosity about their affidrs ; anxiety, however, I could 
not help feeling. I then went down with Carry to the 
dining-room, and stayed with her till she dined, llean* 
while, we saw no one but servants in the house ; but by 
and by Hester came to us, and said that Miss Sutton did 
not require me this morning, but wished me to take a 
long widk with Carry, attended by her. I heard nothing 
of Mr. and Mrs. Elsworth ; the despairing exclamation 
of the latter was, however, still ringing in my ears. 

I could have smiled at my &ncies when, at dinner 
time, I found Miss Sutton and Mr. Ebworth calmly 
talking together in the drawing-room ; but, I soon found 
that his ordinary gravity was tenfold deeper ; and that 
Miss Sutton*8 voice, when speaking to him, had a mourn* 
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fill tenderness in its tone that proved she was aware of 
some deep sorrow having befiedlen him. Mrs. Elsworth 
did not appear at dinner. No comment was made on 
her absence, and we sat at dinner in silence ; but when 
Mr. Elsworth had wheeled his aunt's chair into the 
drawing-room, and turned to leave it, she asked him : 

" Have 70U settled at what hour you leave in the 
morning, Basil t** 

^ We must leave at six," returned he ; ^ you kipw 
our journey is long ; and as we are not expected, there 
will be no carriage waiting for us, so we may have some 
trouble in getting on." 

He slightly glanced at me as he left the room ; this 
was the only sign he gave that he remembered I had 
been mixed up in the events of the day. And what were 
these events I How curious I felt to know, and how I 
despised myself for it I Miss Sutton sighed heavily several 
times^ and leaned back in her chair when Mr. Elsworth 
quitted u& 

^ Can I read something to you 1" I then asked her. 

** You may, my dear," she said, kindly. So I took up 
my book, and sat down close beside her chair ; she then 
leaned forward, stroked down my hair with her hand, 
and suddenly kissed me. It was the first time she had 
ever done anything so kind ; it is &r from her habits 
and disposition to be soft or caressing. " You are a good 
little girl,*' said she ; " your mother must have been a 
good woman ; and, dear Crenevieve, women have so much 
in their power, — they can make or ruin the happiness of 
all connected with them. Remember this, and lay it to 
heart : that when we go to judgment, we must answer 
for all the tears that have been shed for our fiiulte^ and 
the hearts that have been broken through our shis." 
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I was very sorry for Miss Sutton. Her nephew is the 
only one she has to love ; his sorrows are hers also. I took 
the hand that had just stroked my head in hoth of mine, 
kissed it, and laid it softly on her knee again ; bnt I said 
nothing, and immedii|tely began to read, for she is too 
reserved to like sympathy in words. I do not believe 
she heard one sentence that I read ; but she sat very 
still, and so the evening passed. 

When Mr. Elsworth returned to the drawing-room 
again, sometime after, I withdrew. I knew they must 
have much to say, and, moreover, I wanted to be with 
my dear little companion before she went to sleep. Now 
that we are to part^ I feel that I love her very much. I 
found her in my bed ; she was crying, and told me imme- 
diately that she was resolved not to go away in the 
morning ; but I think she doubted of being able to carry 
out her pui*pose, she wept so bitterly. 

I lay down outside the bed beside her, and told her 
her favourite story about Fairy Faithful and Fairy Falser 
and she fell asleep during its recital. I then sat down to 
my journal, without returning to the drawing-room. 

Shall I ever see Mr. or Mrs. Elsworth or Carry again } 
it seems like a dream, their sudden coming and hurried 
departure — so sad and mysterious ! 



It is now the third day since our visitors left ; poor 
little Caroline was refractory to the very last, and gave all 
possible trouble to every body. She would not get out 
of bed until I had put on my dressing-gown ; and in that 
state I carried her to her room, where she held me 
so £itft that I got some share of her bath, and my neck 
was quite moistened with the tears she shed with her face 
buried there ; and lastly, Mr. Elsworth had to come for 
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her himself and remoye her from mj neck, to which she 
chmg desjieratelj. I wept no little myself^ but was at 
the same time highly provoked, and ashamed at having 
to show myself so pnblicly in my wrapper. I told Mr. 
Elsworth how sorry I was to part with her ; that I 
thought I could improve her, and, if he would leave 
her here, I should like to try. 

" The time may come, Genevieve, when I shall remind 
yon of this offer," returned he. ** Just now, I shall not 

separate her from ** he iiaused, then added — " her 

parents.*" 

I can hardly tell how> she was at last taken off in her 
father*8 arms ; but I know she had eaten no breakfast. 

The house has been as silent as the grave since they 
left. Miss Sutton, besides, has not been well. 

This morning I got such a surprise ! While I sat alone 
in Mrs. Greenwood's room, the door flew open, and in 
dashed my darling old Fitz, followed by Hester, who was 
all in a tremble with pleasure. After a hundred caresses 
given and received, it all at once occurred to me that 
some one must have brought him from Linacre; who 
could it be — ^was it Miss Barrett ? This wild idea lasted 
but a moment, for Hester informed me that a man like 
a groom left fltz without a word of explanation. I ran 
off to Miss Sutton*s room, and tapping at her door, asked 
her if I might bring in something to show her ; she said 
" Yes.* So I led in my dog, holding him fast by his 
collar, to keep him quiet. 

'* Why, Genevieve, you look quite wild ! " said she. J 

" No wonder ! Oh ! Miss Sutton, do look here," cried 
I, pointing to "Fitz ; " I was 43o anxious to come and 
thank you, I could not wait. How kind you are to 
mel" 



y 
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" You owe this kindness to another friend, my child ; 
I did not plan this pleasure for you,** said she. 

^ But," I rejoined, " I have no other friend but you 
who could do ifc ; for Miss Barrett, I know, would not 
aend him without your permission." 

^ You have more and warmer friends than you sup* 
pose," replied she. 

'< Then it must be Mr. Campbell,*' I exclaimed. 

" Do not be too sure of that ; just leave the matter as 
it is," said she, smiling. 

I said no more ; but I seriously pondered the bearings 
of the case. It could not be Mr. iElsworth ; for, although 
I am 80 often told he is kind, I find it almost impossible 
to believe it to be true. 

Miss Sutton is very good to me ; I think she likes 
me, and I dearly love her. It gives me great pleasure 
that she keeps me much with her now. She does not often 
speak to me, indeed makes no exertion of any kind 3 she 
sits very quiet, but looks silently at me sometimes for 
half an hour together. She is in bad health, and saffers 
from low spirits, and seems very languid since her nephew's 
departure. I sat opposite to her on a sofa this morning, 
and was so much engaged with some work, that I forgot 
how time passed, and when Miss Sutton suddenly called 
me by name, I quite started. 

** You sit there," said she, '^ as if made of marble ; you 
are the quietest and gravest young girl I ever saw. What 
have you been thinking about all this time, with your 
eyes fixed for ever on your work f " 

I looked up to her with a smile, and said, — 

*' I was not thinking of anything sorrowful j quite the 
reverse, for I was thinking of my little friend and com* 
panion Julia Waldron, and no one could associate melan- 
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ciiolj with that bright happy spirit. But I belieTO the 
leawm whj I am genenlly so quiet ia^ that I leanaed to 
he wo during the year I Uved in the ooDTent with my 
aunt Geneneve." 

'^ wonder, my dear, ihey did not make you a Boman 
Oiihdic doring that year." 

" I wM tiien 80 young,*' I rejoined ; " but they tried 
to do 80^ and I have ainoe sometimes wondered how it 
was they fiuled, till I found the reason in a book I 
love to study, which says, 'As I gained a purer fidth« 
my eld religion dropped finom me as the decayed leaves 
drop off from a tree when the budding green of a new 
spring pushes against them.' The Roman Catholic 
religion was for me forms without vitality; but what 
was a dead letter to me, was a living spring of holiness 
to my aunt and her community. I must do them that 
jnstioe^ when I recollect thmr useful and benevolent lives. 
It was then also I learned to love simplicity and in- 
dustry. 

** Was it then also you took up the idea of becoming a 
teacher ? " inquired Miss Sutton. 

•«It was not a matter of choice," I answered; "my 
mother and I lived on a very small annuity, lefb her by 
an aunt» who disinherited us because I was called Gene- 
vieve, and because I had a Roman Catholic fiither. My 
cousin Dan^, as you know, urged me to continue to 
receive this money for my own use; but I was deter- 
mined to be free from any such obligation, except to you, 
for a few years, until I shall be old enough to work for 
myself. But do not think I would ever leave you, if I 
could make myself useful to you." 

''My little girl, you shall never leave me while I live ; 
but that may not be for a long time, and Z must talk t 
I 2 
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jou seriously on the subject. If I had it in my power, 
I am not sure that I would leave you independent at 
my death. Toung girls are the better for being depend- 
ent on some one older and wiser than themselves ; "but 
I have not the choice ; almost all my income goes to my 
nephew at my death. My savings I consider as the due 
of my old and faithful servants, to form a provision for 
their age. 1 shall leave you a trifle ; but I give you to 
the care of Basil, he will regard you as a sister or a child; 
he assured me of this, the evening before he left, and his 
word is sacred as an oath ; ' but as yon could not live in 
his house with his wife, your future is still uncertain 
enough to cause me much anxiety." 

^ Do not let that weigh a moment on your mind," said 
I ; '' I have no fear for the future, I love work." 

^Do not talk nonsense, Genevieve, you do not know 
how rich my nephew is ; he will never suffer you to work, 
as you call the slavery you contemplate. It is protection, 
at a suitable home, and that alone, which is uncertain.'* 

" I have my dear Miss Barrett, and my friend Julia. 
I am not so desolate," said I quickly. 

'* An old woman and a child in an obscure village I '* 
returned she, in a tone of pity. 

After this, we were both silent. I am resolved, how 
ever, not to be turned over to Mr. Elsworth, and by him 
again to some other stranger, for the sake of securing^ a 
position in the world, which I do not value, in comparison 
with the society and love of my true old friends. I must 
have something to do with the plans for my future fate. 
But I am glad Miss Sutton has no money to l^ve me, for 
Mrs. £lsworth*s words rankled in my mind. Now, I shall 
devote myself with all my powers to amusing and serving 
her without fear of my motives being misunderstood. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

"Big bees flj high. 
Little bees make the honey ; 
Poor men do the work. 
Rich men get the money." ^ 

It is now a week since I made the last entry in my journal. 
I liave received a letter to-day from Julia, which clears 
up the mystery of my dog being sent to me. Both these 
grave men, I find, took the trouble of gratifying a foolish 
girFs wishes, while I thought they must have felt nothing 
but contempt for my folly. 

Shall I ever learn to withhold my hasty judgments f 
Julia's letter is so characteristic of herself^ that it shall 
have a place in my journal ; where indeed could it be 
better bestowed t — is she not a part of myself, and a very- 
dear part too 1 

"My own dear Genevieve^ 

" Yesterday, dear old friend Miss Barrett and I 
sat together. I was quite absorbed in a severe problem in 
darning — a sort of asses' bridge in a stocking, that I was 
trying to get over, with the aid of needle and cotton. 
And here I have to make a most mortifying confession : 
I was rather moi*e untidy than ordinaiy ; in &ct^ Miss 
Barrett had serious thoughts of sending me home to put 
my hair in order and adjust my toilette generally, which 
had suffered much from poor Fitz's antics j that sagacious 
dog having become very animated while I was talking 
of yon in the field. 

" Such was the state of things, when an event^ out of 
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all calculation here, occurred, just to overwhelm me with 
shame. The parlour- door opened, and a gentleman en- 
tered. Miss Barrett rose, and he stood before her, hat in 
hand, as easy and cheerful-looking as if he were an old 
acquaintance, so very iriendly was his countenance. ' My 
name,' said he, ' is Campbell I am come from the home 
of Miss Sutton, where I yesterday saw your young friend 
Miss Fitzgerald.' 

<< < Oh, Jerry ! ' exclaimed I, dropping my stocking, 
starting up, and clasping my hands together in the old 
foolish way ; for all which indiscreet behaviour Miss 
Barrett reproved me afterwards. But Mr. Campbell gave 
me then such a bright smile ! 

" ' Jerry — exactly so/ said he, ' that is what she calls 
hcrseir 

'^Miss Barrett invited him to be seated, when he said, 
' I must deliver my credentials first.' 

'' He then presented her with a letter, and while she 
was reading it, he turned to me, saying: 'As you call 
Miss Fitzgerald by that not very euphonious name, I 
am probably not wrong in supposing that you are her 
friend, Julia Waldron?' 

" ' You are right,' said I j * did dear Jerry then speak to 
you of me ?* . ^ 

« * Yes,' said he, * and also of Fitz.* 

^" Ah V said I, 'should you not like to see him?' I 
started up again to fetch him, when I recollected that the 
wicked old fellow had left the impress of his muddy paws 
all over the skirt of my dress. So, as it would have dis- 
graced him, as well as myself in the eyes of the stranger, 
I sat down again, that the table might hide the stains. 

"'You need hardly bring him, my dear,' said Miss 
BaiTett ; ' this note is from Miss Sutton, dedring to have 
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Genevieve's dog sent to her ; and, as this gentleman has 
undertaken to have him conveyed safely to her, he will 
have an opportunity of making the acquaintance of our 
old fovourite.* 

''And now, dear Jerry, before yon read further, pro- 
mise to forgive my selfishness. Parting with the old dog 
was so dreadful to me, that I laid my head down on the 
table and burst into tears. It was like parting again 
with you ; he was a link between us^ and it seemed to 
verify all that papa had said about bur separation being for 
ever. Miss Barrett was shocked, and remonstrated with 
me strongly on my unkindness to you, for grieving at 
what will afford you so much pleasure. 

" But Mr. Campbell sympathized entirely with me ; he 
said nothing could be more natural than my sorrow. 
'You must know,' continued lie^ addressing me with his 
kind look and voice, 'your friend is living with elderly 
people, or with those who are almost strangers to her; 
and, during many a lonely hour, her' dog will be a prised 
companion, one too that will constantly remind her of you.' 

" By a great effort I dried my tears, and said I would 
go and fetch the dog. He then remarked, ' If it would 
be any comfort to you to have him a few hours longer, 
I will not send him off till the evening.' 

" I saw that Miss Barrett was going to protest against 
this indulgence, so I hastened to thank him, adding, 
'Fitz and I will show you all the pretty places about 
Linacre during the morning.' 

"'That will be delightful,' said he, 'and well worth 
waiting for.' 

" Miss Barrett said he was too indulgent to me. She 
then invited him to dine with her, and desired me to 
go and ask papa to meet him* at dinner. So off I wen' 
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with my message, and I also made myself so very neat, 
and put my curls into such order, that Miss Barrett's old 
Jessy told me I looked quite 'an Adonis!' and when I 
told her that individual was Mr, Adonisf, and not a young 
lady, she said it was no matter, for she knew it meant 
nice-looking. 

'' Mr. Campbell and I went iii-st to see papa, .when we 
found him in the midst of his boys. The two talked together 
for a few minutes ; then we went to your old home, still 
untenanted, and Mr. Campbell appeared very sorry to see 
the state of your deserted garden. I told him many par- 
ticulars about our friendship, and he told me he was sure 
you would never change — never grow cold towards me ; 
adding, moreover, that you still preferred a life of useful- 
ness before every other. I loved to listen to him. He 
said that a friend was the most precious blessing the 
world could give; that without friends he should be 
quite alone, for he had neither father, mother, sister, nor 
brother, and that although he had a kind uncle and dear 
cousins, they lived far away in their Highland home. 

" I do not know how it was that he talked to me as if 
I were a child, and yet his conversation made me feel like 
a woman. He did not take any notice of the dog ; I 
think he wished to divert my attention from him. 

<' We returned to dinner with Miss Ban^ett, and found 
papa already there. I was so glad to see them together ; 
poor papa so seldom meets with any one to talk to who is 
his equal in understanding and knowledge. What a con- 
trast they presented, and yet what pleasure their conver- 
sation seemed to give each other — papa with his quiet 
formal manner, Mr. Campbell ai'dent and animated ! 

<' ' Now, my dear sir,* said papa, as we sat round tho 
table after dinner, ' you, to whom the ample page of con- 
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temponuy history unfolds itself in newspapers^ tell me 
something of the present times. I live in all ages bat my 
own. With Adam I am tamed out of Eden; with 
Moses I cross the desert ; with Ulysses I conquer Troy ; 
with the Cffisars I govern or misgovern Kome. Indeed, 
there is no hero, of either ancient or modem history, to 
whom I have refused my sympathy. There are few pas- 
mons that agitate the heart of man that cannot find a 
responsive feeling, or the memory of one, in mj breast I 
can feel with the ambitious man, with ibe zealot in poli- 
tics or religion, even with worship|jers at the shrine of 
beauty, and with convivial spirits ; but with the money- 
loving souls, and the luxurious devotees of pleasure of this 
generation, I have nothing in common. Avarice, that 
grovelling passion, has no charms for me. I see it in all 
its engrossing selfishness, in all its heartless greed and 
oppressive cruelty ; in all its coarseness and vulgarity. 
It displays itself in all these ways continually. In flying 
from it I have been obliged to fly from the whole world ; 
it is worse even than the luxury which is stealing away 
the strength, moral and physical, of my countrymen, and 
still more, of my countrywomen. As old Ovid has well 
said — 

'* * Desunt luxurin multa, ftvaritin omniji.' " 

" ' Latin again, papa,* said I, * I will fine you ! ' 
"'Well,' said papa, smiling, *I will give you what 
Horace says on the same subject, in English words : 

"Gold loves to break through gmtes and bars, 
It \a the thunderbolt of wars. 

It flies thro* walls and breaks away ; 
By gold the Argive Augur fell. 
It taught the children to rebel. 
And made the wife her fitted lord betray." 
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^ ' Yoa OTerrate its cyUe, and you underrate its wIm^ 
some Talue, I believe/ retumed Mr. Campbell. 'In itself 
gold is bat trash. It is also trash in all the forms of 
laxmy it assumes ; bat it opens a direct road to power, 
the power of doing good.* 

^^And what is even genios in poverty 1 — ^nothing/ 
papa replied warmly. * What can more strongly display 
its evils than the nndue inflaenoe gold has in the worid t 
If the want of money can extinguish a man of geniofl^ it 
is time for men of genius to combine against its power ; 
if the wise scorned it instead of worshipping at its shrine, 
we should soon have a higher standard to judge a man by 
than his thousands and his tens of thousands. Gold is 
Lndfer, the real corruptor of souls^ the true hardener of 
heariSy 

" 'For mammon winB its w&y where serapha may despair.' 

<<' Seraphs never despair/ said Mr. Oampbell, 'nor 
shall we. We will, for our parts, use monej as a great 
philanthropic agent, and permit the^ world around us to 
apply the example.* 

'< This was a portion of their conversation ; and how 
quickly the evening seemed to pass ! I sat by my £ftther^s 
side, on a low stool, with Fitz's head on my knee, and I 
whispered loving messages to you in his eac^ which the 
dear fellow cannot deliver; but he looked so sagacious 
he must have understood me. 

''When Mr. Campbell was going away, he held my 
hand in both of his for a minute, and then said : 

« ^ We talked this morning much about friendship; will 
you accept me as a friend V 

" * Yes/ said I, hesitatingly, * if we should ever meet 
gain — ^but we never may/ 
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^^That shall be my busiiieca to bring abouV said he ; 
'just say you will be my little friend ! * 

"^ 'I will/ said I, ' with all my heart, for I like you.' 

^ He did not say any more, but gave my hand a friendly 
pvessure, and, almost before I knew he was gone, he had 
departed, and Htz with him. 

** And now I can truly say I am glad you have got old 
Kts ; it was the surprise made me so weak about him^ 
and I feel as if I had got, a glimpse of your life, in having 
seen one of your present circle of friends. 

^ I oould make Mr. Campbell almost my hero, but a 
hero should be handsome, and he is not that ; but he will 
be a dear good friend, to be relied on till death— -of that I 
am sure. 

" Your own 

''Julia." 



I am alarmed when I look at Miss Sutton; she is^ 
getting a look like that of my mother in her latter daya^ 
— so wan, so colourless, so sad in expression. She is very 
kind to me, and I long to do something great for her in 
return; but mine is indeed "a day of small things:" 
little services, trifling attentions, not much in themselves, 
yet soothing to the sick or sorrowful 

To-day, she returned* to the conversation we had one 
day about my future career in Hfe. She lamented that 
her increasing bad health caused me to lead so dull a life 
with her. 

"At your age," said she, "hopes and fears must be 
stirring in your mind. This solitary house is too narrow 
a boundary for your* wishes. Your silence and your 
gtavily are not natural to your age ; you really puzde 
and distress me." 
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"Bo not think deapondently about me, dear Miss 
Satton," replied I; ** oat of tiiis honael bave little wther 
to fear or hope lor. Mj preeent thoughts are fixed on 
you. I fear jou may never know how much I Ioto you, 
and I hope yet to prove my gratitude. Beyond the 
present moment I do not wish to look.'* 

'' You are too wise, my dear, for your age. I wish you 
had a little more of the thoughtlessness of youth in your 
nature.** 

*'Stay till you see me tried by having young com- 
panions, before you pronounce me wise,** said I, laughing. 
" My mother used to say I was very foolish, and Miss 
Barrett said so alaa" 

" Your mother was a good woman, and Miss Barrett 
must have been an excellent, judicious instructor ; and you 
are a dear, good, old-£BU3bioned child, that I must look well 
after while I live, and leave in safe hands when I die.** 

How glad I am that Miss Sutton loves me, and how 
doubly glad I am that she has no money to leave me. ^ 



CHAPTER XVI. 

"Who swerves from innocence, who makes divoroe 
Of that serene companion — a good name— 
Recorers not his loss, bat walks with shame, 
With doabt, with fear, and haply with remorse." 

BsiLUXOirr ahd FiiETOHSB. 

To-DAT we have been struck with a sorrow so appalling, 
that I feel overwhelmed by it Mrs. Elsworth has left 
her husband and her little child ; she has gone away from 
her father*8 house, where Mr. Elsworth took her when sho 
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]efb this place. Poor, poor little Caroline ! What a legacy 
of disgrace does she leave with her. I am so struck with 
horror, I can do nothing hut weep. Miss Sutton does 
not grieye much ; she has heen prepared in some degree 
even for thiR, and now she sajs she cannot .feel great 
sorrow at an event which will set her nephew free from 
so fiinlty a woman. But oh! nothing can soften such 
horrible sin. 

Mrs. Greenwood tells me Mr. Elsworth was a mere 
youth when he became engaged to his wife, and that 
before they were married he had too much reason to 
regret his precipitancy, but that his sense of honour was 
too great to permit him to break with her. '*But,** 
continued Mrs. Greenwood, " he became grave and ulent 
while yet a bridegroom.** 

** Her levity and want of feeling were always apparent, 
and to Miss Sutton she caused much sorrow. She saw 
the happiness of her nephew daily destroyed by petty 
trials that humbled instead of exalting him ; his powers 
of mind paralized by domestic wretchedness; all the 
advantages of education, position, and fortune neutralized 
by doubts of himself and of mankind, engendered by the 
unworthiness of one so fair-seeming; but so deceiving." 

These last words were Miss Sutton's ; they burst from 
her this evening, as she adjured me always to make truth 
my guide. 

" See the misery, degndMon, and despair a woman can 
call forth by her crimes, — ^nay, even by her faulta How 
much more when both unite." 

We have had three days without further tidings ; but 
to-day Mr. Campbell arrived, bringing with him Caroline. 
The poor little darling does not know of her misfortunes ; 
her attendant was removed immediately from her, an"' 
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she rejoioos in being sent back to keep company with me ; 
uaconacious of all that is involved in an event lo simple 
in its aspect to her. My heart is drawn to her in tibe 
true spirit of pity and love ; her father trusts her to my 
care, and he never shall regret his confidence in me. My 
good Hester will attend npon her ; so we both have oar 
work now before us. This gives me such pleasure, that 
I fear I may not enough deplore the unhappy cause of my 
having the dear child agaiu with me. 

Carry is not a &vouiite here with any one but me. 
She was always in a state of rebellion towards Miss 
Sutton ; while she set Mrs. Greenwood at defiance, and 
rode roughshod over all the servants. But Hester and I 
are determined that there shall be an end of all this. We 
shall make her docile and good. Miss Sutton has no 
confidence in my plan. She wished at once to get a strict 
governess for the child; but Mr. Campbell interfered 
in my favour, saying that Mr. Elsworth hoped for the 
present I would take charge of his little girl, and try 
to make her, as he expressed it, continued Mr. Campbell, 
with a smile, ** as like yourself as possible — as truthful and 
as industrious.** 

I entreated Miss Sutton so earnestly myself that she 
withdrew her opposition. 

" But,** said she, " I shall watch and wait ; and if, as I 
expect, the task should prove beyond your powers, or too 
great for your strength, I shall put you both under the 
care of a proper governess. Your health and happiness 
shall not be sacrificed to this little spoiled girl. I only 
wonder Basil should think of such a scheme.*' 

"I plead guilty to encouraging your nephew in it," 
said Mr. Campbell " I knew the desire Miss Fitzgerald 
had for a useful and interesting employment ; it was as 
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much for her sake as for that of her little pupil that I 
reoommended it** 

** Thank you,*' said I. ** You will find I am fidthfol to 
mj determinations." 

Mr. Campbell remained with us until next morning^ 
and he, Cany, and I had a walk on the sea-shore to- 
gether. When alone with him, I thanked him warmly for 
the trouble he had taken about my dog. But he seriously 
denied having been the originator of the thought 

^ It was Mr. Elsworth who resolved that you should 
have the enjoyment of your dog's companionship. I only 
carried out his idea." 

** Well,** said I, '' you cannot prevent me from feeling 
grateful to you for your kindness to my little friend Julia.** 

^I won't claim any gratitude for that^ certainly,** 
exclaimed he ; ''I am such a gainer in that affair, that I 
could fidi down on my knees, and thank Elsworth for his 
share in my getting a sight of such a bright little angel 
as your firiend.** 

^ You may like her," said I, *' as much as you please, 
but she must not bestow a particle of the affection she has 
hitherto cherished for me on you." 

*^ We shall form a triple alliance then," said he, laugh- 
ing ; ** neither to be before the other two. I shall com- 
pensate for my friendship being of reoetit growth by its 
intensity." 

<< You must now," said ^ " give me some advice as to 
my pupil. How shall I begin with her ? I cannot disguise 
from myself that it will not be an easy task." 

"Do not do too much," said he. "Young teachers 
generally err on the side of over-strictness. Always re- 
member the evil influences she has been under, and do nof 
attempt more than you can reasonably expect to enforce 
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''But she mnst be made to tell the trath,** aaid I, per- 
soasivelj. 

** Tour example will do more thaa lee tares or punisli- 
mentis" replied he. ^ She is not cowardly, or the stuff 
that liars are made of, hj natare ; untrath has been fos- 
tered in her.** 

" I have good hopes of her improyement," said I. 

** So have I, now,** returned Mr. CampbelL 

After dinner, Miss Sutton, Mr. Campbell, and I were 
sitting together in the drawing-roooD, when Miss Satton 
remarked, — 

''Tou tell me, then, Mr. Campbell, that Basil will 
immediately go abroad ?" 

" Yes," said Mr. Campbell. " It is fortunate that this 
new process in mining furnishes him with such an in- 
teresting object for a visit to Sweden, whence I hoi)e he 
maj go on to Norway, and not return suddenly.** 

"But if his stay be prolonged, he may not find me 
living on his return. Tell him so, and say also that I do 
not expect a visit at present, but that I must see him 
once more, if possible, before I go hence. I have never 
given up one darling wish, that my nephew should distin- 
guish himself in public life. Tou know that his career 
hitherto has been disappointing to me.** 

** We have conversed much lately, and from what he 
lias said, I believe that when the first bitterness of this 
trial — almost the hardest a proud and reserved man could 
have to suffer — shall be softened by time and absence, 
and when all the intolerable concomitants shall be finally 
settled, he will bestir himself in earnest. He has just 
now fallen back on that old school-boy discontent of 
his, that it is a dull world for a man who has not his 
way to make or his bread to earn.** 
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^ Ah ! ** said I, '' I could preacribe a cure for him. Let 
bim Yuit the desolate, and see the eyib of poverty. 
It might be bitter, bat must be wholesome— medidae 
is seldom sweet ; and he would find it a drop of honey in 
his cup, to assist his poor suffering fellow-creatures." 

Miss Sutton, who had been pursuing her own thoughts, 
now spoke again : 

''Tha name of Elsworth might become known if he 
had ambition : if Basil's fiither had lived, he would have 
left an honoured namd behind him." 

''God forbid that personal ambition should prevail 
where patriotism has failed,** said Mr. Campbell. *' No ; 
what Elsworth said to me was this : ' It is still a secret 
to me how I could best fulfil the duties of a citizen : 
when I can satisfy myself that I bring to the work 
knowledge and experience that may be efficiently useful, I 
will go into Parliament. Now, when I watch the straggles 
of confiicting interests and opinions, I fear to enter un- 
qualified into the troubled arena of politics.* 
• " He is not now, either in health or spirits, equal to much 
exertion ; indeed, he seems hardly to take interest enough 
in himself to tiy to get well. He is in the mood to 
condemn himself for everything, not only for what he has 
left undone, but also for what he has done. He blames 
himself for his desultory reading ; he says he has only 
trifled with serious studies. Now, my wonder is, with 
such insufficient motives for exertion, at the extent and 
accuracy of his information. Knowledge is fame, fortune, 
everything to me ; it is play to him, and yet his learning 
is greatly superior to mine. Of course, I have been limited 
in my cultivation of it, from having to learn a profession." 

** He follows too much the whims of a miscalled phi- 
lanthropy,*' said Miss Sutton ; '* and these notions inspir 

K 
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him with the Tain hope of finding among the inferior 
rliMf TirUie and talents Now, if theae do not exist 
among those whom the wiadom ai Grod has placed in a 
sphere so exalted, that thej are lemoved alike from the 
temptations of vice and from contact with ynlgaritj, thej 
ace not to be foond in the world. My beli^ is» that good 
fitmilies may be sometimes disgraced by unworthy mem- 
bers ; but that the constant accompaniment of low birth 
is coarfleneas of mind and manners, often aggravated too by 
a bitter hostility against the highei^orders, whose dignity 
is envied by their infericnrs because they cannot attain to it." 
" The poor have good hearts,** said I; ''and a good 
heart is the highest gift of God.** Miss Sutton paid no 
attention to this speech, but went on to address Mr. 
Campbell. 

** But you and he both disagree with me on this subject 
so completely, that to talk to you is useless** 

Mr. Campbell sat looking down during this harangue, 
with a slight smile playing about his mouth; he then 
said : 

« We must think and act according to the light be- 
stowed upon us ; every man must be a law unto himselE 
Your view of the world is natural, and not unsuitable to 
a refined and well-bom lady. Mine is as natural far a 
hard-working man of the middle classes. Elswcnrth — 
whose reason conforms with mine, but whose feeling 
accords with yours — is at war with himself ; the tendencies 
of his mind, and the education he has received, have pro- 
duced an inharmonious result. He was bom to love and 
serve mankind, the lowest and most unfortunate first : 
he has a world-wide benevoleuoe. But his educatioo, pre- 
sided over by you (pardon me for saying it), has fostered 
in him a fastidiousness in the exteraala of life, against his 
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better nature; the ooaraenesfl, squalor, or mdeneeB oft 
poverty offends his nice perception of beauty and fitneas. 
Perhaps, he may never be a man to visit and cheer suf- 
fering humanity ; but his office may be as high a one, to 
think for them in masses, and leave individuals to those 
hardy missionaries who are not affrighted by the sight of 
want, disease, and dirt" 

'* Ah ! '* said I, " do not speak so ; do not say that it is 
refinement and sensitive pity that deter us from the aspect 
of suffering : the moft tender and loving, in all times, 
have sought to tend and comfort those that are desolate, 
however repulsive.** 

** But I do not say it will be so with Elsworth,** sud 
Mr. Campliell ; " though I must think, that to labour at 
the desk, and in the senate, are great philanthropic works 
also." 



Now that Mr. Campbell is gone, and we have subsided 
again into our usual quietness, I have begun in earnest 
with Miss CaiTy. My first day was a failure : but Rome 
was not built in a day ; and if it was not successful with 
her, at least it was with myself giving me a wholesome 
lesson in the difficult art of governing. 

I lectured her, the first diing in the morning, on her 
self-will, and told her that for the future I must be the 
one to rule ; but I regret to say, that before the day was 
over, I had to temporize with her a little, or her cries 
would have reached Miss Sutton's ears, and she would 
gladly have pronounced my goveiiiess-ship a failure. 
However, one day is not for ever, and it fortunately 
h^pened that the next was better ; but I cannot under- 
stand, that just when I think she is subdued, and isgoin 
K 2 
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to be all obedience, she suddenly relapses into her old 
faults. She does, indeed, requii-e gt^at i>atience; but 
both Hester and I are patient — vre pity her so much. 
Sometimes she is good, and then we are very happy ; she 
is a merry little soul, and, when we are in the drawing- 
room playing together, I see that Miss Sutton is now more 
astonished at my folly than she ever felt inclined to regret 
my wisdom. 

" I beg your pardon, my dear Genevieve,** said she 
sarcastically; ^for saying you w^ too grave and too 
thoughtful for your age ; I see I was mistaken — I hardly 
know you to be the same girl you were last week. Can you 
explain to me how a little child and an old dog can carry 
you back thus to the ways of childhood ? "^ 

" Miss Barrett says^" replied I, laughing, " that the 
power of adapting oneself to circumstances, and people, 
is one of the characteristics of my countrywomen.** 

Miss Sutton did not reply. She fell into a reverie for 
a time, and then resumed the conversation. 

"Your friendless condition, dear Genevieve, troubles 
me. I wish you had a good husband.** 

At that moment I was helping Carry to decorate her 
kitten with a cap and ribbons, and it struck me that this 
was so very ridiculous a wish just then, that I laughed 
even more merrily than before. 

" Do you, then, think me sage enough>to be married?** 
said I, holding up puss dressed in her cap. Miss Sutton 
smiled and shook her head. 

" Foolish girl i ** said she ; " it is no laughing matter. 
Give Carry her kitten, put away childish things, and 
listen to me seriously.** 

" Dear Miss Sutton,*' I rejoined, " forgive me for trifling 
with you : I am not yet eighteen you know, and, if I am 
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now and then foolish with mj little pnpil, oonoder I have 
not had much opportunity to indulge in folly lately." 

She still looked grave ; so I gave Carry her kitten, and 
going over to Miss Sutton, I sat on the low chair beside 
her, and said, ** Now, about my husband 9 " 

** Yon are in such a mood to-day, Genevieve, that I 
hardly know how to bring you back to gravity and reason ; 
and let me tell you, that at eighteen you are not such a 
jnvenile ; queens have reigned at your age." 

« Wisely!" Tasked. 

" Not very foolishly," said she. " Now, tell me, did 
you ever see any one whom you think you could be 
induced to marry)" 

** Dear Miss Sutton, you first provoke me to laugh, '^ 

and are then angry with me when I da Why, I never / 
knew any unmarried man in all my life but Mr. Camp- I 
bell ; and you would not have me &11 in love with the \ 
first young man I met with." - \ 

'* Ton need not be so saucy," said Miss Sutton sharply ; ^ 

'' I wish you had a certainty of as good a husband as he 
is likely to prove ; that woman may. both be proud and 
happy "whor wins Mr. CampbelFs heart." 

"I do not dispute *that»" said L <<I am sure he is 
very good, kind, and true, but *' 

'< Yon need not say 6ti^" said Miss Sutton, interrupting 
me. " There could be no but, if he liked you. There is, 
however, another question that we must study. M; 
nephew, in a few months, when he returns from abroad 
will be free from that woman who for seven years so un 
worthily bore his name ; it will then be in his power U 
marry again." 

I started ; such a thing had never occurred to me as 
a consequence of late events. Miss Sutton continued : 
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" But this only makes your position at my death one 
of greater difficulty. I do not hope that he will soon, if 
ever, take another wife, but the world will meanwhile look 
on him as a single man. I wish he would marry Lanra 
AUenby ; she would be a very proper protector for his 
little girl and you ; and where you two shall live when I 
am gone, is a serious weight on my mind.*" 

Miss Sutton had^ no occasion now to reproach me with 
levity. Tears fell from my eyes at the prospect of this 
kind lady^s death ; but I said to her as cheerfully as I 
could : " We have you still, and I trust we long may. 
But, even when hope expires, faith remains ; and I have 
fJGtith in the God of the fatherless.** 

^ You are right, and I am too despondent,*' said she 
tenderly, laying her hand on my head ; ^' let ns both 
xemember, * that the Lord preserveth the simple.* '* 

Garry and puss now falling into a quarrel, our conver- 
sation was broken off, nor did we again recur to the sub- 
ject of it. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

" For costlier seed, oh ! we commit 
Id sorrow to tbe earth's dark womb, 
And hope that from the coffin it 
May blossom to a fairer doom.'* 

Schiller's Song of the Bell. 

A LONG periods-comprising, indeed, many months — 
has elapsed with nothing to write about that cannot be 
told in a few words. We are now at the beginning of the 
year in nearly the same state as we were in last autumn. 
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The days of winter were only marked hy changes for the 
better, morally, in my pupil ; but alas, for the worse, 
physieally, in Miss Satton. The poor lady suffered much 
from pain and weakness, and now in Febraafy is enttrelj 
confined to her bed. At last, I really feel that I am use- 
fid to her. My voice is the only one she can listen te 
with pleasure when read to ; and I had learned something 
in my mother's sick-room that enables me to smooth lier 
pillow, moYC her head, and give her drink, just as ske 
likes best So Carry has fisdlen to Hester's care a good 
deal, and my old nurse has been so judicious and so kind 
that all goes well with the child. The little darling has 
become wonderfully docile ; but during the cold winter 
months, she has had the measles, and her throat got to be 
so delicate afterwards that we are kept in some anxiety 
about her also. 

Mr. Elsworth has been written for ; he hss been abroad 
all these months, and it is now f\ill time he should be with 
his aunt. She is so ill, that it is necessary she should be 
watched all night ; for a long time she resisted my 
remaining up with her for a part of the night, but I have 
quietly persisted in sitting up later, and rising eailier in 
the morning, until Mrs. Greenwood declared herself so 
forcibly against it, that I must now fiiin remain in her 
apartment during a great portion of the day. 

Mrs. Greenwood, good faithful worn an, scarcely eats or 
sleeps, yet her strength and courage never seem to fail her. 



( 



It is now just a month since I wrote the last preceding 
words. One evening, soon after, Mr. Elsworth arrived : it 
was when all hope of life for our invalid was gone. I was 
not present at their first meeting, but it must have been 
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agitating, for Miss Sutton was greatly ezbausted after it, 

and laj perfectly still for a considerable time. j 

Mr. Elswoi-th dined alone, and I was sitting at his 
aunt's bedside when he returned there. I was glad to 
see that he looked stronger and better than when I last 
saw him ; but his countenance was still characterized by an 
extreme gravity, not to be wondered at now, indeed, i 

when he was about to lose his dearest friend and relative. j 

His opinion of my looks was not so favourable as mine. of ; 
his ; his first words were : I 

" What have you been about, Genevieve 1 you have lost | 
your colour and are looking very thin." i 

" She has lost both bloom and spirits in my sick-room," 
said Miss Sutton ; '< Oh I Basil, we have heard that death- 
beds have been visited by angels ; mine is tended by one { 
always.** 

" Grod bless her for her love to you,** said Mr, Elsworth, 
taking my hand in hi& 

" ]^il,*' continued Miss Sutton, " remember, I leave 
this dearest child to you ; for my sake be kind to her, till 
you learn to be so for her own.** 

*^ My dear aunt, your recommendation is quite unne- 
cessary. Shall I not be too happy to make some return 
for what she has done for my child ) I wish you could 
ask me to perform some duty that would really be for your 
sake. I may well deplore tliat you are leaving me, with- 
out my being able, except in words, to show you my gra- 
titude for your having lavished many of the best years of 
your life in care of me,'* 

" Your virtues have been my reward, Basil ; your un- 
happiness has caused me many tears — your faults not one. 
And, now, in full security, I leave this foolish disinterested 
girl, who cannot look after her own interest in the least. 
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to your guardianship ; look on her as a daughter, or a 
sister.** 

^ In every relation between us I will treat her with 
reverence and affection ; I will protect her from all the 
world, even from myself so help me God ! '* replied Mr. 
Elsworth, in an earnest manner. 

With all Mr. Elsworth's love for his aunt, he is not con- 
soling in a sick-room : he is so shocked at her sufferings, 
and pities her so intensely, that his presence gives her np 
comfort. She does not permit him now to be with her, 
except in intervals of ease. Women are, both by nature 
and education, intended and qualified for sick-nurses ; 
men compassionate, women sympathize, and all like sym- 
pathy better than compassion. 

When Mr. Elsworth had been with us a few days, Moss 
Sutton told him that he must go away to his Iron Works, 
and get his new process of smelting tried. She then went 
on to say to him : 

*^ I have had the desire of my heart gratified ; I have 
seen your face before going hence. I would rather now 
that you should leave me. I will send for you once 
more, when the time comes for you to have me laid 
beside the grave of your father and mother." 

When Mr. Elsworth saw that his aunt actually wished 
him to go, he went away. In a fortnight he returned to 
fulfil her desire. She was then " where the weary are at 
rest." 

She was unselfish to the last. When she felt death 
approach, she took leave of me, and sent me from her 
room, enjoining me not to return there. '' I wish yon to 
remember me living, not dying — ^not dead." This die did 
to spare me sorrow. 
. Mr. Elsworth arrived the day after our friend died, and 



f 
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was followed by Mr. Campbell the same evening. They 
wei*e both much occupied with arrangements concerning 
the funeral, servants, household concerns, and many other 
matters. Carry and I remained in my apartment all day,, 
and dined in Miss Greenwood's little parlour, to be out of 
the way of strange men who were coining and going idl 
the morning. Mr. Campbell came to us there for half an 
hour during the eveniug. We saw nothing of Mr. Ms- 
worth till next day ; he then told us that he had intended 
taking us himself to Elsworth Hall, but that on recon- 
sideration he had sent for his manager there, who would 
arrive next day, and on the following morning we should 
proceed under his cai^e to our future home. The funeral 
was to take place in the north, and as he must be absent 
for two days with all the men-servants, he did not like 
living us alone till he could retiun. On the morning 
after next, then, we shall leave this for another home. I 
am like a feather blown about by the wind. 

'< I am glad," said Mrs. Greenwood to-day, ** that Mr. 
Elsworth is sending us to the Farm, and not to the Hall, 
for it is a great, dreary house, while the Farm is a snug 
old homestead, where Mr. Elsworth's ancestors lived for 
many generations, before they came to possess mills and 
mines, and were too rich to continue to be farmers. Mr. 
EJs worth's grandfather, although he had amassed during his 
life a deal of money, never left the old pUce ; it was his 
eldest son who built the Hall, on the occasion of his mai*- 
riage with Miss Sutton, who was of a high stock, and 
liked grandeur. 

« But Mr. Elsworth has also iron-mines in the noi*th of 
England,*' I remarked. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Greenwood ; ** they came to him from 
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an ancle, the brother of Mias Sutton, who was very 
clever : he died without marrying, and left his property . 
to Mr. Elsworth. The Suttons were a delicate fiimily, and 
Mrs. Elsworth was never strong. She and her husband 
lived several years abroad, and Miss Sutton with them ; 
after the death of the former lady, my mistress still lived 
with the late Mr. Elsworth and Mr. Basil, then a child. 
They brought a vast quantity of curiosities and fine pic- 
tures from Italy, and Mr. Elsworth amused himself in 
decorating the Hall with them, but he did not live to 
witness the completion of his work, and at his death the 
great house was shut up. Mr. Basil lived with his aunt, 
or at school or college, or abroad, until he married. On 
that event the Hall was o]:)ened, redecorated, and occupied 
again ; but Miss Garry's moUier liked no place but Lon- 
don — ^where Mr. Elsworth has a house in some fine square 
— and some fashionable watering-place in the north, when 
her friends live. So the Hall got to be shut up for manj 
months together. Nobody seems to care for living there. 
I often wonder people take so much trouble to build, and 
plant, and wall in, and ornament fine houses and grounds, 
for they seldom love to remain in them long together. 
And I, for one, am heartily glad we are to live at the 
Farm, wliich, though near the Hall, is heartsome." 

Mr. Elsworth and Mr. Campbell spent an hour with us 
this evening. The latter has, I think, the secret of con- 
versing easily and well, which JVir. Elsworth has not. Mr. 
Campbell can be grave without being either stem or 
gloomy ; he interests me in everything he says, he is so 
earnest, and throws himself into his subject with his whole 
heart. 

Mr. Elsworth speaks little, and when he does, it is sud- 
denly and abruptly ; but, though generally silent, he is not 
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absent, on the contrary, very observant It is Mr. Camp- 
belFs pleasure to be kind and sympathizing. Whatever 
may be the other's kind actions and thoughts, he cannot 
express them in words, still less in looks ; at rare in- 
tervals, I have, however, seen a glance so genial and loving 
bestowed on his aunt, as proved him capable of warm 
affection, but it is the exception, not the rule. About fdl 
he does there is a kind of awkward grace, a shrinking 
from any appearance of flourish, or even politeness ; in a 
word, he is a complete contrast to my aunt's husband. 
Major Maxwell Not withstanding the dissimilarity be- 
tween Mr. Campbell and himself^ they are heartily united 
in friendship, and evidently understand each other 
thoroughly. 

Mr. Campbell congratulated me on the manifest im- 
provement in Caroliue. ''Her countenance is much 
softened in expression,** he observed. 

She is wayward and froward at times, but is more gentle ; 
she wishes to be good, and often asks if she is, with an ear- 
nest iace. I am studious not to confound right and wrong 
in her mind ; she was formerly more severely reprimanded 
for want of politeness than for want of truth. On the qpn- 
trary, I inculcate kindness and self-control as true jjolite- 
ness, and truth as paramount over everything. Just 
before leaving us, Mr. Elsworth said to me : 

** Genevieve, my aunt has left you one thousand pounds. 
Although but a trifle, it is nevertheless a token of her 
love for you.** 

" Oh ! ** said I ; "it is no trifle, it is a great sum of 
money ; how very kind it was of her ! " 

" It will only produce fifty pounds a year,** said he, " I 
suppose I may add the interest to the principal as time 
goes on 1 " 
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A thoaght staiied into m j mind at that moment which 
made my heart throb with pleasure, but I only said : 

" Yes, at present ; but I may possibly soon require it*' 

Mr. Elsworth looked surprised at my reply, but, chang- 
ing the subject, said : 

** I must now, my dear cousin, ask you to answer me a 
question truly from your heart : Do you still wish to ha^e 
the care of this troublesome little girl ? ** 

His little girl was sitting on his knee, the first time I 
had ever seen her there. At that moment, she seemed 
to be in a very mild mood, for her. 

'^ Mr. Elsworth," said I, " you mnst first answer me* a 
question, from your heart : Do you approve of me as a 
governess for your daughter ? ** 

'* Approve is a very cold word to express my feelings^ 
Grenevieve ; I should consider it the worst misfortune 
thatcouldbefidl my child, were she to be separated from you. 
Your example and companionship are of inestimable ad- 
vantage to her. It is the drudgery of her lessons I alone , 
referred to. God forbid you should be less together ; we 
three can have but one home, my cousin ; I only wish to 
make it as happy for you as you will make it for u&" 

** Leave us as we are, then,*' said I. '< To be a governess 
is my vocation, and it is a real pleasure for me to teach so 
intelligent a child as Cany." 

''Then we now have to come to another consideration,** 
replied Mr. Elsworth. ''AH governesses are paid, so I shall 
lodge one hundred ]X)unds a year in your name at my 
bauker*s, dating from the time that Carry came to you ; 
you can draw it thence when you please.** 

" Ko, no," said I, hastily ; " that is twice as much as a 
good governess gets : you cannot deceive me on that point, 
and I will have no more that I am really worth.** 



C 
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<' You shall have just what I please,** i-etumed mj 
oonsin, smiling. '* The - amount of remuneration is a 
question for the employer, and that I have settled. Now, 
will jou tell me, if you please, what was it you meant this 
moment when you said that you should soon require the 
interest of your legacy 7 Do you want a sum of money 
£>r any present purpose ? Confide in me, my dear Gene- 
vieve ; it will be a great pleasure to me to do something 
to gratify you." 

This question disconcerted me — I did not wish to tell ; 
but, so distinctly asked, I did not like to withhold my 
secret from him, the more especially as Mr. Elsworth 
hates what he calls mysteries — ^you must tell him the 
thoughts deepest in your heart, or he mistrusts you. It was, 
however, with the utmost relactance I thus answered him : 

''The desire of my whole heart is to pay for placing the 
friend of my past years, Julia Waldron, at some good 
school, where she can learn those lighter accomplishments 
which her father has been unable to obtain for her here- 
tofore. He lias deferred sending her from home until 
she should be older and stronger ; for she was going as 
a halfnscholar, half-teacher, and Mr. Waldron thinks it a 
sad, weariug-^ut life ; moreover, she is such a light-hearted, 
dear little careless girl, so romantic, and so nonsensical, 
that a hard-working, commonplace life would break her 
heart, as it did ruin her mother's health, who was in that 
kind of position when Mr. Waldron first became acquainted 
with her. I could have borne such a life better, for I am 
stronger, and was trained to self-denial in my convent 
life ; but she has been a wild girl, the darling of her 
father, and has never- known control." 

Mr. Campbell, who was sitting near me, now took my 
hand in his, and pressed it kindly. 
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** Yoa are a tme, generous friend/' said he. " What 
yoa propose doing is one of the proper uses of money." 

Mr. Elaworth was quite silent, and asked no more quea- 
tioii% but I am snre, from his oountenanoe, he did not 
disapprove of my plan. Mr. CSampbell continued : 

" I know more of girls' schools than you would suj^xmo ; 
when the time comes for your friend — our friend, I think 
I maj call her — to leave home, you must permit me to 
aanit yon and her £ither in the choice of a school for her.** 

"^ Shall I do sot** said I, addressing Mr. filsworth. 

** You certainly may, with fall assurance of jadiciouB 
assistance," returned he, adding : " This hard-workiog fel- 
low, just by way of relaxation from severer l^kboura, has 
a large class of governesses to whom he has taught draw- 
ing for years, not for money, but from a philaDthropio ' 
principle^ I should say that his knowledge of school- 
mistresses and governesses is complete : these poor .women 
are especial &vourites with my friend Duncan,'" 

** If you mean by * poor women * the hidies 1 inatruct, 
Elsworth," said Mr. Campbell, **1 will not have you bo 
designate them : they may not be in possession of mudi 
gold, but there is a great deal of true riches in my draw- 
ing-class. One of my pupils, a young girl, is rich in having 
three sisters and a brother, all good and innocent ; she 
works, and very hard, too, for them now ; but the time 
is coming when they will support themselves, and repay 
all she is doing for them at present Perhaps the poorest 
of all my pupils is an elderly woman^ wlio has but a scanty 
store of knowledge to bring to her task of teaching, and 
has to work very hard to keep her limited accomplishments 
up to the requirements of the times ; she is alone, as re- 
gards companions, friends, or relations, but she is rich in 
the possession of a contented mind, and an enlarged 
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heai-t — ^immortal treasures. No, I do not reckon any one 
of mj pupils poor, for none are without some noble 
qualities. I have seen many a poorer woman seated in an 
emblazoned carriage, drawn by thorough-bred horses^, with 
a pair of tall footmen clinging behind." 

" Duncan/' said Mr. Elsworth, ** I see now more clearly 
than ever how you succeed in benefiting your fellow croa* 
tureSy and how it is that I have failed in my attempts at 
doing a little good ; I have brought nothing to my tadc 
but my wealth, you are always ready to give a cheerful 
sympathy, a heavenly compassion — better things to bestow 
than even your instructions." 

" Not having either great means or much time^ I Am 
forced to give my friendship in lieu of cash,** replied Mr. 
Campbell, smiling. 

When we parted, Mr. Elsworth said that he hoped I 
should like my new home, observing, ** It will be lonely ; 
but Mrs. Carter, my manager's wife, who is a true gentle- 
woman, will come and see you. I hope you may like her, 
and that you will offcen visit her too ; but, at present^ I 
believe you had better decline any invitation our other 
neighbours may give you. You are too young to pay 
>dsits alonel** 

The two friends shortly after started on their journey. 

After all my changes, another home has thus opened its 
door for me, and I am grateful. Yet the sorrowing heart 
will repine. I blame myself, but I still weep ; I think t>f my 
father and mother^ both dead ; my poor friends and dear 
companions far away ; mj good friend Miss Sutton, lying in 
hercoffin, under the same roof with me ; and aunt Genevieve 
in the little cemetery of her convent. I am alone, indeed I 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

'* The chamberis and parlen of a aorie. 
With bay windows, and goodlie as may be thought ; 
The galleries right well ywroaght 
As for danncinge, and otherwise disport.** — ^Chaucbr. 



"There is no home in halls of pride. 
They are too high and cold and wide." 

This is our first eyening at the old farm-house. We per- 
formed our journey here very successfully, and reached 
our destination an hour or two after dark^ so we are still 
in a ten'a incognita. I perceived that we proceeded on an 
ascent all the way from the entrance, through the long 
avenue, up to the house ; consequently we are on a hill j 
and when we stopped at the door of our future home, I 
found it to be a long low house, covered with ivy and 
other climbing plants, and that it has small latticed 
windows. 

I am now sitting in a large parlour, with a low ceiling, 
and with dark oak wainscot reaching half-way up the 
walls. The furniture b solid, not fine ; a large bookcase 
and a door take up one side of the room, two other sides 
are each occupied by a couple of windows, while an old- 
fashioned cabinet, and the door opening on to the passage, 
fill up the fourth. 

In this pleasant room Carry and I are to live ; and 
Mrs. Greenwood will have a small sitting-room on the 
other side of the passage. We have to go up a strange, 
crooked flight of stairs, to our bedrooms ; there are three 
of these all on the same floor. Carry and I sleep in the 

L 
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centre room, Mrs. Greenwood and Hester on each side of 
us, and all the rooms communicate witk each other. 

I do not know in the least where the kitchen, pantry, 
and servants' rooms are ; there seems to be no room for 
anything more than I have described under this roof; 
but to-morrow will reveal evexything, and I shall have an 
early peep fix>m the windows at the surrounding country. 

I am again seated alone at my desk, at the close of our 
first day ; Carry is gone to bed, and I am full of to-day's 
discoveries. A thrush in the ivy over my bedroom window 
awoke me with his first note this morning. I started out 
of bed, drew up the window-blind, and on looking out, 
a very pleasing prospect met my view. Thera is a circular 
plat of grass immediately in front of the cottage-door, 
with an old thorn in the centre of it. On the &r side of 
this, opposite the door, is an old-fashioned gate leading 
into a grass-grown orchard ; as the trees are still bare of 
leaves, I see lying beyond it, stretching down the hill, 
a fine modem garden walled round, one of the sides of 
which is entirely occupied by a great conservatozy ; near 
this garden is a great farm-yard, with stabling and many 
offices;, where men and women were already, at that early 
hour, busily moving about. Beyond this, in the valley, 
the prospect is rural and sylvan — 

" Meadows gay and uplands green." 

A winding river seems to sweep round the foot of the 
hill, but I could see neither mills nor. village, nor catch 
any glimpse of the Hall. They all lie no doubt on the 
other side ; it is but fitting they should be together, as 
they uphold each other ; but this nice old house, with its 
orchard and farm-yard, is more to my taste. 
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Cany beiDg still asleep, I dressed and -went into the 
parlour, where I foand Mrs. Greenwood standing at the 
window, occapied in looking out as I had heen before. ' 

** No change has been made here that I can discover,** 
said she, " dunug the twenty-five years that have passed 
since I first saw it, except the new garden and stable- 
yard, which were added since ; but how many changes in 
its owners ! It was just before the family of the late Mr. 
Elsworth went abroad, and his wife never returned here. 
I had a daughter myself, t^en — a fine girl, too, she was — 
ah! it is a weary world, this, my dear!*' Here she 
stopped speaking, and her ey«s filled with tears. 

"You have Mr. Elsworth, Carry, and me,'* said I; 
•* and we all love you. Tell me,'* I continued, ** where can 
I catch a sight of Elsworth Hall f I know it is near 
this spot.** ' 

" Why, is it possible,*' said Mra Greenwood, " you do not 
know that this door** — pointing to the closed door beside 
the bookcase — ^" opens into the library of the hall f* 

'* Indeed ! '* said I, starting up. " Do let me see it, now.** 

She replied, " You shall see the outside of the house at 
once, but the inside after breakfast." 

Then taking me to the passage which runs through tliis 
house, and has a back door exactly opposite the front 
entrance, she opened this door, and I found we were in a 
square gravelled court, with a sundial in the centre ; a 
great building, with a lofty tower at one comer, surrounds 
three sides of the court, and the house we are living in forms 
the fourth. On two sides, the first story of the Hall pro- 
jects, and is supported by columns^forming a covered walk, 
on which several dooi*s oj^en. The third side appears to 
be the kitchens, &c. <fec. All the windows were closed 
with shutters, and looked quite gloomy and dreary. While 
L 2 
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I 8tood iiilently looking round me, I felt Cany's liand in 
mine. She had come downstairs without my hearing her. 

" Crenevieve,** said she, ''is not our house here like a 
nice old fairy, and that great ugly house like a giant who 
wants to devour us up 1" 

''Only that fortunately he cannot see us,** said I, ''as 
his eyes are shut*' 

We hurried over our breakfast, and with Hester and 
Mrs. Greenwood went round our castle together by the 
principal entrance, Mrs. Greenwood observing that the 
house would look better if we went in by the great hall 
at once ; and she had direct^ the servants to open several 
windows for our benefit. The avenue winds round the 
house from our door, which is first reached ; there is a 
broad esplanade at the front, surrounded by a low wall, 
with open embrasures for guns, but it is only warlike 
in appearance ; there are no cannon. On tliis side, the 
hill is very steep; three terraces are here reached by 
flights of stone steps ; it then becomes quite precipitous^ 
The cliff is covered with hazel-bushes, and ivy clusters 
over almost every stone and tree on the spot. It is 
indeed beautifully wild. 

The old village li^s immediately beneath the hill ; we 
look down on the market-square — with its old cross and 
modem pump— and on the long straggling street, with 
its antique church and parsonage. At the further end of 
this street the aspef^t of things changes; long rows of 
substantial cottages, all of one very prosaic design, stretch 
away till the village terminates in two huge mills with 
lofty chimneys. The river, which flows, or rather loiters^ 
i*ound the hill, supplies the miUs with water. Near the 
mills is Mr. Carter's house, looking very nice and com- 
fortable, as the early morning sun shines brightly on it^ 
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while the blue smoke rises from every chimney, and with 
its lawn and flower-beds so beautifully neat. It seems a 
truly pleasant abode from this distance. 

Looking far away over the country, the landscape ter- 
minates, in one direction, at the dingy town of Gotton- 
borough, the tall chimneys of which emit everlasting 
clouds of black soot-laden smoke, effectually denying to 
the inhabitants of that rich town, living on daiutiea and 
clothed in purple, the cheap luxury of a bnght sun and a 
clear sky. In another direction great timbers staiid up 
against the sky in ^Eintastic shapes — some like tliose of a 
gigantic gallows; these mark the openings of the coai-i)!^^^ 
that supply the mills with fuel. It was onthti discov- 
of this coal treasure that mills became practicable 
£lsworth,and laid the foundation of the great fortune of 
Elsworth &mily ; so I suppose we must pi-aiee the bn 
that carried them over, unsightly as is the structure. 

Carry now got impatient to go into the house whi 
she had not forgotten ; so I turned from the pleasan 
view, and, mounting several steps, came to a luug portico 
supported by lofty pillars. The entrance hall is very Urge^ 
with a great open fireplace, constructed for the use of 
wood fuel It has many doors about it, of poliBhed oak ; 
between these doors, standing in niches, are statues — fine 
ones, Mrs. Greenwood says ; but they are now covered 
up in long brown linen shrouds, which give them a 
ghostly look; over the doors, bas-reliefs brought from 
abroad are inserted in the walls, — in fact, a profuse ex^ 
])enditure of money is apparent all over the house. The 
largest drawing-room is lighted by two great bay windows, 
which only served, however, to show me again the view 
I had been previously enjoying ; revealing nothing of 
the beauties within, for pictures, mirrors, curiositiee. 



1 
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fumitare, in short, ererytbing in the room, was oorered 
up in the same dull-coloured linen. As we walked abont, 
our steps reverberated on the bare floors. 

The library is well stored with books, and I am to have 
free access to them. What a rich treat this would be if 
I had Julia here to enjoy it with me ! 

But, in spite of all its splendour, the house is but the 
commonplace abode of wealthy people ; and after wander- 
ing through it, I was heartily tired of great four-post 
bedsteads, gigantic looking-glasses, and wardrobes like 
closets; and was delighted to return to our long low- 
pitched cottage-— old-fashioned, simple, and home-like — 
where generation after generation had lived, loved, and 
laboured, in happy contentment. 

An awful sense of desolateness is so strongly impressed 
upon me to-night, that as I look at the door of communi- 
cation, I shiver as if I had just heard the step of one of 
those far-off statues in the hall, which, having leflb its 
pedestal, is tramping through the empty rooms — ^the dull 
heavy sound apparently increasing as it comes nearer the 
other side of the door beside me ; where I hope it may 
not be able to turn the handle and come in. It takes a 
hundred shapes in my imagination, for I do not know 
what gods or men these marble figures represent. 

Carry was very unsettled all day, and begged that our 
first day might be a holiday ; as I saw she was pale and 
tired, and consequently a little fretful, I let her have her 
way, making it, however, a great favour. We went into 
the orchard, where we found a kind of wood demon cast 
in lead ; and from thence to the garden, where all was 
so trim and neat, and uninteresting, that we shortly re- 
turned to the terraces where my little pupil and old Fits 
ran up and down the steps so often, that at last she became 
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quite tired, and I had to carry her into the hoiue in my 
arms; then wrapping her in a warm shawl^ I laid her 
on the 8o£Bk| whei'O she presently fell hat asleep. 

While she slept and I was reading, a little pony oar- 
riage drove up to the door with a lady in it ; it was Mra.. 
Garter, who proves to be a kind, quiet, gentle lady. . She 
asked me if Garry and I would retiun with her in the 
pony carriage, and spend the day at her house. Garry 
was so tired, however, that I was obliged to refuse^ but 
I promised to go over to-morrow. 

^ Ton shall see a real hero at my house," said ihe. 
^A young officer who has escaped such daagere^ and 
performed such gallant actions in India, that though still 
a young man, he has already gained the rank of coloueL"* 

This account interested me very much ; for although h 
hate war, I have a kind of foolish wish to see a 
tinguished brave soldier, such as we read of io ol^ 
histories ; besides, I must not be hard in judging of * 
profession to which my father belonged, and he bb ought 
a soldier's were saci*ed duties. Surely a mau wiii be 
judged not by what is right in itself^ but by what he 
may consider right, even if it be wrong in the abstract. 

But I am wandering into the mazes of metaphysics, 
and the confusion of my ideas warns me to stop.. But 
I shall look on this hero, to-morrow, with as few mis- 
givings as possible about the sin and misery of war. . 



-To-morrow and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 



Creep in this petty space.' 

Hiey do creep. I feel very lonely ; and after an. early 
dinner I was very much rejoiced to see the little carriage 
make its appearance that was to take us to spend the 
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eyening with Mrs. Carter. We found ber among.her iflower* 
beds ; and with her, using a hoe with great induatiy, was 
Colonel Lyon. On seeing him, I felt disappointed— >! 
should say much disappointed, only that this feeling arose 
from no other cause than bis being so little. I know 
that yalour does not necessarily associate with great sise 
exclusively : Bonaparte, Nelson, Wellington, and Napier 
prove the reverse in modern times ; Alexander the Great, 
our Henry V., and others, in days of yore. I remember^ 
too, Mr. Campbell telling me that " Black Bothwell's** 
armour, which lies in Holyrood Palace, has a boot and a 
gauntlet so small that none but a boy or a very little man 
oould put them on. Still, after all this, I feel with that 
martinet King of Prussia, that a great stupid grenadier 
of six feet three, is more soldier-like in look than the 
brightest little general of five feet four. But worse than 
all, Colonel Lyon has a mild expression and a soft voice ; 
how unlike the trumpet-tongued warriors, who shouted 
for '* Henry and Navarre ! ** Notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, he is a truly brave soldier : he has not only per- 
formed gallant actions, but has suffered, with the resolui- 
tion of a stoic, incredible pain from a wound. ** A baU;** 
as he states, ** strayed about among the sinews of his leg, 
breaking a bone, and dividing a sinew, and finally lodging 
itself in the flesh so deep that two operations were per- 
formed before it oould be extracted. He is still lame, 
and will always be so. But after all, his greatest defect 
is that he will not talk of his " doughty deeds,** and only 
speaks of his wound to lament that he can no longer — 
do what ?— dance ! The usual subjects he converses with 
me About, are the pleasures of life in India, picnics, balls, 
&c,' &c ; women, he says, are queens there, or rather are 
goddesses to be worshipped. 
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He describes them as so much attended upon and in- 
dulged — ^fanned bj slaves during the hot hours of the 
daji and kept amused during the cool mornings and 
evenings — that one wonders at what time ladies, so petted 
and so fited, manage to do anything to render themselves 
worthy of all this adulation. At last, I asked him, " What 
do ladies do in return for all this f ** 

^' Do !** said he, surprised ; '' why smile upon us men, 
and look as pretty as the climate will permit of." 

^ Do not mind his nonsense," said Mrs. CSarter, smiling. 
** He is not speaking as he thinks. And you," continued 
she, turning to him — " oh ! you foolish fellow ! Do not 
you remember how the Moor talked to a young lady ? 
He did not entertain Desdemona with accounts of balls 
and picnics, he understood women too well to make such 
a'blunder ; he told her of the dangers he had run.'* 

Colonel Lyon laughed, but he coloured also, and turned 
again to his labours among the iiower& 

Mrs. Carter proposed to us to yisit a girls* school along 
with her-; Carry was delighted at this. One of the poor 
little darling^s misfortunes has been, that she has never 
had companions of her own age ; she has never known or 
loved a child, as Julia and I know and love each other. 
I caught eagerly, therefore, at this visit to the girls* 
school, that she might see some happy young faces. 

We went^ the colonel accompanying us. It has been said 
that no man is a hero to ):mvcd^et^<havfibre ; I would say 
no man appears a hero while he is loitering about, talking 
nonsense and flattering girls ; and I several times wished 
that our hero was still fighting in India. We found the chil- 
dren very busy, very neat, and very happy. Many of them 
are children of the workers in the mills ; to them Mrs. 
Carter has devoted a great deal of time and attention^ and 
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Mr. Eisworth* is liberal in pfOTidmg booio^ tfarhorn, 
and all ih» requisites of a good aefaooL The miainiB aays 
they «i« Tery orderly little people^ and she nerer ahoold 
have «ny trouble but for the ill-oondocted miaohievMis 
ehildren of some laoe-woTkera» who live ia the village 
Mr& Garter said it spoke well for the good infiueiiee that 
regular, steady hours of employment hmre, botk OA 
paeenta and ehildren ; this was shown in the oontnst 
presented by the ehildren <if the mill-woilcers^ and those 
oi the laoe-makers ; the lattor, working in their own 
heoaes, are idle when they please, and that generaUy is 
for the first two or three days of the week : thusy what 
should have ocoupied the whole week, is compressed into 
the last hal^ causing nightwoik and general inegolanty. 

^ThesB children," continued the acJieolmistraai^ 'Vare 
so disobedient, idle and ill-disposed, that I would long 
ago have given them up, if there had bem another 
school in the village to receive them ; but I knew that 
so doing would have been to abandon them to total 
ignorance.** <■ 

Carry had listened to this account, and much more to 
the same effect, with earnest attention. She now came 
forward, and, with much gravity, said, — 

** Are these little girls torments f ** 

'^ Indeed,*' returned the school mistressi smiling, ^I 
can truly say they are real torments." 

** Then," said Carry, brightening up, " Genevieve here 
can make them good, for she has made me good, and I 
am sure I was a torment to her.** 

We could not refrain from smiling at her ingenuous 
avowal, but the mistress assured her that she had never 
been, she was certain, anything like these naughty little 
girls. The children were turned out for ten minute8**play 
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on the green, while we were thex«. Carrj waiohed them 
with raptare, and at length she whispered to me that the 
should like to. play too. After a moment's oonsidetation, 
I told her that we wonld have the whole school op some 
afternoon to play on the terraces, and tliat we would ask 
Mrs. Greenwood to provide some refreshmcDt for them ; 
that she should then run about with them, and herself give 
them cakes and fruit. This I said would be much better 
than joining in their play now, for that we would only 
invite the good children. The idea of excluding the little 
toiments, however, was so distressing to Carry, that I had 
to consent to their coming also, if the schoolmistress 
would undertake to keep an eye on them during the 
eveniug, and this she was kind enough to promise to do. 

Mrs. Carter applauded our plan of amusement, and 
Colonel Lyon begged hard to be included in the invita- 
tion, but this we both refused him. - 

Our evening was very pleasant. When we got home 
again, we found that Miss Sutton's old coachman had ar- 
rived ; he is in future to be our coachman ; he will drive 
us one day in the week to Cottonborough, where we shall 
go to get Carry a lesson in dancing with a select class of 
young ladies. Mrs. Carter has arranged all this for us, 
and also that masters shall come to give me lessons ; 
all by desire of Mr. £lsworth. Mrs. Greenwood, while 
we were absent this eTening> had a piano moved into 
our sitting-room ; she also placed a bookcase in front of 
the door opening into the library, for I had told her of 
my foolish fancies about the statues, and she is so indul* 
gent to Garry's whims and mine, that I fear she may spoil 
u& She b having rooms prepared for Mr. Elsworth,.who 
will be *here in a few days ; he will not live with us, he 
will dine in the library and sleep in a room adjoining it ; 
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he brings his own servant with him, who will wait on 
him there. I am happy to saj we have been relieved 
from the incubus of the great idle footmen who orna- 
mented Miss Sutton's residence. 



CHAPTER XIX 

'' WhA brougbt the man here. 
And wha may he be f 
Wha brooght the man here. 
Without the leave o' me ? " 

Old Soxo. 

This morning Carry told roe, the first thing, that she 
would be "as good as gold" — a favourite mode of expression 
with her — (what would Mr. Waldron say to this standard 
of merit f) — if I would take her to the girls* school again 
to-day. It was impossible to refuse a request so enforced, 
80 we had a most successful morning's work. Before break- 
fast, when the morning is fine, I send her running round 
the great house to see how many eyes the giant has 
opened ; if she can get in through door or window, I 
hear her dancing through the drawing-room till she ends 
by beating a tattoo on the door of communication. 

This makes her enjoy all the more the bread and milk 
on which we both make our breakfast ; but^ alas ! she is 
still a very delicate child, and requires great care. Mrs. 
Greenwood accompanied us to the school, and after spend* 
ing an hour there, we encountered on our return Colonel 
Lyon, who walked the whole way home with us. I wish 
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he had not done so. I do not think Mrs. Qreenwood 
liked it» she looked very graye, but said nothing at that 
moment 

This morning, again, Colonel Ljon rode up to the 
door soon after breakfast. Mrs. Greenwood came into 
the parlour with him and stayed all the time he sat there. 
He said he had been sent by his aunt to invite us to take 
a long drive with her in the afternoon. It is lovely 
weather, and I should have liked it very much, but for 
. this absurd man ; he is so horribly polite and so com- 
plimentary, and is always seeking occasion to do some 
little thing for me — he is actually more officious than Miss 

I Sutton's footmau. But I have unexpectedly caught a 

I glimpse of another and harder nature in him ; he 

I brought a large dog with him this morning, who find- 

ing Fitz lying on our door-step, immediately quarrelled 

I with him. Fitz is no coward, and we were on the point 

of having a battle, but a look and word from his master 
was obeyed by the strange dog in a moment ; he 
crouched at his feet, and would have licked the dust off 

{ them for forgiveness. 

Ko wonder ; eye and voice were no longer soft and 

I sweet. If it is in this way he talks to his men, obedience 

is no marvel. I shivered inwardly at the thought. 

Not knowing how to refuse with civility, I accepted 
Mrs. Carter's invitation. As soon as he had departed, 

I Mrs. Greenwood opened her mind to me about him. She 

wondered how Mrs. Carter could be so thoughtless as to 
send a young gentleman here. She was sure Mr. Els- 
worth would not like it, especially as I had no lady with 
me. 

*' Then," said I, '' I shall tell her not to permit him to 
oome again." 
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** That will be as plain as pleasant, but I soppose yea 
are right," replied Mrs. Greenwood. ' ^ ■ 

*^ I am sure I am right,*' said I, " though I hate you 
with me^ and you are one of the best old ladies I ever 
aaw ; you are only too kind to Carry and me, and I am 
sore you are as scrupulous about propriety as a duchess;**-^ 

It rained in the evening, and we could not take It 
drive ; so I wrote a note of apology to Mrs. Carter/ and 
added, just at the end, that Mrs. Greenwood had told me 
she was sure Mr. Elsworth would not approve of Colonel 
Lyon*s Tinting here. I had a veiy kind answer. She 
promises her nephew shall come here no more without 
her, but ehe sajrs she can justify herself to both Mrs. 
Greenwood and Mr. Elsworth, when she sees them ; she 
lilso tells me that Mr. Elsworth will be here to-morrow. 
' How glad I am ; I am so tired of living alone, it 
tnakes me quite discontented. My feelings are unpardon- 
able when I have so many blessings ; in spite of my better 
self, I go on wishing for al] manner of impossibilities. For 
Julia, for Miss Barrett, for my cousin Darcy Maxwell-— 
how my heart warms to that unseen and unknown boy. 
Mr. Elsworth asked me, when we last parted, if there 
was anything he could do for me that I should like, I 
answered " No ;** but if he should ask me the same 
question again, and if I could think he would not dislike 
it, and if I can muster up courage, then should none of 
these " ifs ** prevent me ; I will say that I should like to 
have Darcy here for a few days during his next holidays. 

We expected Mr. Elsworth during the whole of to-day, 
but he did not arrive till Carry was in bed, and while I was 
writing my journal, which I generally do when she leaves 
me. He only remained with me for a few minutes. 

This morning Carry was very naughty, she has really 
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made me unhappy. I do not thiok I shall ever fed as 
much at ease as I was before to-day with Mr. Elsworth, 
and that was not, indeed, very much so. 

ICss Greenwood told us in the morning that CSany's 
father would breakfast with us» and we wei*e waiting a 
few minutes for him to come in. We stood at one of 
the windows ; Carry had mounted on the deep window- 
seat — she is Tcry fond of finding her head on a leyel with 
mine^ that she may clasp her arms round my neck, over- 
power me with kisses, stroke my hair, and pull me about ; 
indeed, I fear she is not sufficiently in awe of me. Mr. 
Eisworth came to us at the window ; Carry had already 
visited him in the library, but she threw an arm round 
his neck and kissed him again ; she had her other arm 
round my neck and held me tight, when, in spite of my 
efforts to get free, she drew her Other's head and mine 
close together, and said, ^ Papa, kiss her, too ;*' obeying li 
sudden impulse, he did so ; but immediately drew back 
and said, ** Forgive me, Genevieve, I did not intend, it. 
Cany you should not be so foolish ! " 

« Why, papa, do you not love Genevieve f ** said the 
little one. 

^ We do not kiss every one we love," said he shortly. 
" I do, papa," said she, precipitating herself into my 
arms, and kissing my fiuse all over. I was burning with 
confusion and anger at Carry ; but, still, I was too glad to 
hide my face among her curls, and to carry her off to the 
breakfast-table^ in order to get from beside Mr. Eisworth; 
he stood at the window, looking out for some moments 
before he joined us at the table. As I had turned my 
eyes away from him, I cannot tell how he looked, but when 
he spoke, it was to reprimand Cany vexy harshly for some- 
thing she was doing. She is a vexy quick child in some 
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ways ; she evidently knew what his displeasure was caused 
by, for she finished her break&st silently, and going 
i-ound beside her father said softly, '' I will never do it 
again, papa.'* "Do what?" said he, quickly; "What 
made you angry,'* she replied. 

~*« He smiled, took her on his knee, and said, "Well, 
mind you do not, my dear ; you do not koow what pain 
such nonsense may cause." 

• He then put her down, and went away without giving 
a single word or look to nie. 

Carry loves her father now more than all the world 
besides. She is a strange child ; he did not appear to care 
much for her when I first saw them, but by her persever* 
ing affection for him, she has succeeded in making him 
love her. 

'. This was a day appointed for us to go to Cotton- 
borough, for Carry's dancing-lesson, and Mr. Elsworth 
accompanied us to the town. We went in an open car- 
riage ; but this was doomed to be an unfortunate day for 
me. Yery shortly after passing Mr. Carter's house, we 
met Colonel Lyon on horseback^ when he made me a 
profound bow, taking off his hat If I could have hMped 
blushing it would have been no matter, but I am always 
blushing for nothing. 

Mr. Elsworth looked at me with evident surprise and 
displeasure. " What gay young gentleman is that with 
whom you have become acquainted already, Grenevieve 1 " 
asked he. I named him, and now I knew I must tell every- 
thing, or forfeit this strange suspicious man's respect ; I 
veoonoile myself to this distrust, by recalling the words of 
the: prophet : " He has fed on ashes ; a deceived heart has 
tumedhim aside, that he cannot deliver his soul, nor say, 
is there not a lie on my right hand f Then, without wait- 
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ing to be quesUoned^ I told him how often I. had aeea 
Colonel Lyon ; of his joining us in the village, and hia 
walking home with us ; of his visit next morning, and 
my note to Mrs. Carter, saying his visit must not be 
I'epeated ; with her reply. 

He was too angry with Mrs. Carter to remember that 
he should praise me for my prudence ; but he did not 
blame me, which was something. After saying that he 
wonld let Mrs. Carter know his opinion of her indiscre- 
tion, he muttered to himself : 

'' He was a wise man who said that there never was an 
£ve but there was a serpent ready to whisper in her ear.** 

I looked at him smiling, for I thought he was making 
it of too much consequence, and said, ** I have not tasted 
the apple." He was obliged to smile, and admitted at 
last, that, with Mrs. Greenwood's advice, I had done all 
that was required* 

This attack and defence had taken my thoughts for a 
while from the circumstance that I was now for the first 
time going into a large town. It was soon, however, 
painfully recalled to my mind by the smoke that issued 
from the factories. Oh ! the blackness that spread over 
everything in that dreadful place. It is a town prominent 
for its mills and mines. Coal dust rose everywhere, coal 
smoke penetrated everywhere, into one's eyes, into one's 
mouth ! " 

I was too glad to turn away again from it into the pure 
country air, perfumed by the sweet meadow-flowers. 

Mr. Elsworth says, I must see London or Paris before 
I can really admire a city. As for this great town, it is 
mainly formed of masses of blackened walls : vast places of 
punishment for the poor workmen and women — ^wretched 
inhabitants — blackened and stifled, and over-worked and 
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ignonuit! Tfaa lipperuy peasant is happf in floo^adaou; 
his aim is not- made dim by amoke ; the giaaa la^gseen 
under bia feet ; man baa not- diafigiued and trod <mt<akKi'fi 
worka — they shine £ur in bia eyes, and gladden his heart. 

We had an early dinner at an hotel, and after our 
return we saw no more of Mr. £bworth ; he had Mr. 
Oarfcer with him jdl the evening in the library. 
• Mr. Elsworth did not breakfurt with us this moznisg ; 
and at an early hour for viaiton^ Carry, who is always 
looking out for something, saw Colonel Ijyon ride up to 
the door. 

I had a needless fit of teemUin^ kst he should .bixug 
me into new diqgraoe by ooming into our parlour, hut he 
waa flhown at onoe to the Ubnury. In <half-«n?hour Carry 
announeed that he was ^ne, and in a abort time after 
Mr. £laworth came to .us. I have learned to know at a 
glance when he is not pleased. He has for.oidinary use 
two moods, which are, displeasure restrained, and dis- 
pleasure rampant ; and he has n third for rare oonaaions, 
displeasure contemptuous. This last phase he has not shown 
to me yet ; if he should, the Pit^eralds are not aiong- 
siiffering race, and I shall astonish him with our warory-— 
one loses patience when one has always to defend oneself 

When Mr. JBlsworth came into the parlour, he found 
Carry studying words of one syllable, and me occupied in 
sketching. She at least was not sorry for the inter- 
ruption. He sat for some minutes. silent, preoccupied, 
and in one of his three lorms of di^easuie, but.I oould 
not tell which ; he turned over some of my sketches. 
Carry ^assisting him, And praising with much more xeal 
than discrimination. In a short time he told me in 
Frenoh'-to send Carry away, as he wished to apAk to 
me alone. I must be growing terribly neryous^ lor ithis 
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addrasB ttade my hesrt best violeiitlj^-jet^ wbydhotticl 
it f I had committed no fitidt I told Ouny to ^at on 
her hat, and go out with Hester to the terraces, where I 
shoold aoon join her. Off she went joyfully, and I was 
left alone with Mr. Elsworth, who then hegan pointing 
my pencils^ and did not look up, or speak for a minute— 
a long minute ; at length he said : ** Colonel Lyon Tisited 
me^ibiB morning, on your aoeount, Geneyieye." 

flr paused ; I opened my eyes wide, but not my lips, 
so he proceeded : 

^ He brought me a letter from bis annt, Mrs. Carter. 
She«peaks*in it veiy highly of his oharacter and talents, 
and I suppose from his aoccesslbl career he deserves mil 
she says in his praise. He appears to be a manly, 
straightforward, and generous soldier." 

'' Perhaps he is," said I, carelessly. Mr. IBlsworth 
looked up at me, then loured, ^and aeemed embarrassed. 

^ I am a yery unskilful negotiator, Oenevieye. Colonel 
LyoQ^applied to me as your nearest relatiye, yourguaxdian 
and friend. I hope you believe me to be disinterestedly 
thekstr 

''With my whole heart I betieye it;" said I; "who 
have I for guardian and friend but you f Tell me then^ 
plainly, what you wish 1" 

"I do not wish,"— said he hastily—" I mean, I would 
not attempt to influence you,** contiuued he more quietly. 
'* Plainly, then. Colonel Lyon has asked my consent to 
his endeavouring to gain your affections ; he says you 
have complete possession of his heart. This is what he 
has commissioned me to tell -you." Mr. Elsworth uttered 
all this in a cold embarrassed -tone j as for me, I was so 
much abashed that I could neither look up nor speak^ and 
it was witti difficulty I restrained my team He saw my 
H 2 
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distress, and drawing near to me sat down close bj my 
side ; then, taking my hand, kindly, almost tenderly, he 
said: 

''My dear cousin, do not be so distressed; I did not 
think this would have taken you so much by surprise. 
Women, generally, are aware when they have made such 
an impression.^ 

^ I am not a woman,** said I, impatiently, " but a very 
young inexperienced girl, without a mother." Here I 
broke down, and stopped. 

*' Think of me then, dear cousin,** said he, '' as one who 
has your interest and happiness deeply at heart, more so 
than his own ; and,- besides, this is not Bach a dreadful 
affiiir, if you consider it calmly.** 

^ It is quite absurd of him," said I contemptuously, 
" after seeing me only three times.'* 

** Three minutes, he tells me, sufficed to make him wish 
to pass the rest of his life at your side,** rejoined Mr. 
Ebworth, quietly. ''Does your heart say nothing in 
return f" 

" It rejects him,** said I warmly. 

*' Will you not permit him to try to change your feel- 
ings towards him)** pursued Mr. Elsworth. "Do yon 
not think an affection so sincere, from one whose char 
racter stands so high, deserves a less abrupt refusal ?** 

" It would be useless for him to think of it any further,** 

said I ; " he is not in the least the kind of person ^ I 

stopped again. Mr. Elsworth smiled, and said — 

" Will you tell me in what respect he falls short 9** 

" He is too mild with me, and too severe with his dog,*' 
said I, at length, not knowing vexy well what fault to 
find with him. 

" My dear Genevieve, this is really very childish; surely 
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joa would not have him speak to his dog witii the same 
respect that he observes wheo addressing you I He says 
for himself, that were you to become his, you never 
should have a wish unsatisfied that it was in his power to 
gratify." 

^ I do not desire that,** sidd L *' How selfish he must 
think me.*' 

**I felt myself it was the wrong way to win you,** 
replied Mr. Elsworth. *'If he had known you as I 
do, he would have told you of all you could do for him ; 
that would have been a nearer way to your unselfish 
hcart- 

•* He could never reach it," said I shortly. 

** He is not a cruel man,'* remarked Mr. ELsworth, 
" though he may be imperative with his dog ; a brave 
soldier never is cruel.** 

^ I do not care what he is,** said I. " How unlike he 
is to Mr. Campbell!*' 

I now believe that Mr. Oampbeirs name had no busi- 
ness in my mouth at that moment; but the contrast 
between the two — the only two young men I had known 
— struck me, and I thoughtlessly gave utterance to it. Mr. 
Elsworth looked much surprised at my words; indeed, 
he even dropped my hand, which he had still continued 
to hold in his. I had leisure to repent my imprudent 
speech, as he was quite silent for what seemed to me a 
long time ; although, in reality, it might only have been 
a minute. With a very formal gravity he then said — 

" My friend Campbell is, indeed, above praise ; there 
are very few men in the world who can be compared to 
him." 

These words, now that I look at them written down, 
appear cordial enough, but somehow they did not seem 
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■o when apoken, from the eold tone in wlnok Aay.were 
nUesed. 

He coniinaed : " I think, Genevieye, I now nndentand 
yotir leelingB. Will yon aee Colonel Lyon, and answer 
for yourself I" 

^< Oh ! I cannot— I cannot^ indeed !*" said I, eagerly ; 
*' I am Tery troublesome to you, but " 

He interrupted me by sajing, " Do not distreas your- 
self a moment moxe about it ; I will convey your refinal 
aa gently aa I can to him." 

** You are not disfdeaaed with me, or disappointed I" 
said I, inquiringly. 

^ Displeased 1 " eehoed he ; " at what.)— or disappointed ! 
Oh^ Genevieve, how could Gany and I have parted with 
your 

As he spoke, he roee to go. When he got near the door, 
my spirits suddenly returned to me, and "L said,, smiling, 
** You now find I did not taste the apple." 

He turned round, looked at me for a moment, and then 
merely said, '' He ia certainly not the successful tempter." 

As soon as he left me, filled with new thoug^ts^J 
joined Garry on the terrace, where I was glad to run 
about and forget my mornings work. 



CHAPTER XX. 

" Eagles fly alone, boi aheep flock together." 

Ik the evening, Mr. Elsworth came to the parlour 
again, and- sat with us for an hour or two. He informed 
US he waa*obl]ged to leave us the next day, and' he 
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inTiied UB to ask for aometlmig we alio«ld likt to have. 
We then told him aboat oar pkn for giving thtt-eohool* 
children a holiday. It met with unbounded approbation 
from him; and we were desired topurobaae suitable 
gifts for each and every one of the little giri% Oanfyt 
inabting that the little culprits belonging to the> laee 
makers should also have their share of the presents^ 
DeepHlown in. my heart lay the wish to have Baroy for 
a few days j but Mr. Elsworth is not easy of access. 
Taming to me, he said presently : 

" You have not asked for anything for youraelves ; this 
was for the children. Genevieve, ask me for something.*' 

He looked so kind at that moment, I felt courageous^ 
and said, ''I will.*' I hesitated however; for a doubt 
forced itself «on me, whether it were^ quite right to be^eo 
earnest in making the acquaintance of one from whom 
my mother had been so anxious to keep me separata 

'^Well,** said Mr. Elsworth, kindly, "1 see by your 
eager glance^ and raised colour, there is something ; give 
it utterance.'* 

^I should like very much to see my cousin, Darcy 
MaxwelL May I have him . for a^ few days during his 
next vacation 9 My mother did not approve of his 
&ther, and never mentioned him to me till she was 
dying ; but I feel sure that he is a good boy, and he is a 
near relation. 

'*You are strangely interested in this young man, 
Genevieve ; L wish you could be contented with Carry 
and me for cousins,*' said he ; '^ but I see you are not^ so 
I must do what you wish; I warn you, however, that if he 
inherits his father's disposition he will disappoint yoo." 

''He has not his fitther'a chacscter and tastes; he 
his mother on. her death-bed that h» never 
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wotild gamble in any shape, and he is determined to keep 
this promise sacredlj. He is a fine, generous boy, I am 
certain.** 

^ Do not look so despairing ; ask him for a week,** re- 
joined Mr. Elsworth, '' and I will meet him here. I cannot 
permit a young gentleman to be here alone with my little 
girls ; besides, I must judge for myself, and not through 
the medium of your enthusiasm, whether he is a cousin 
to be relied on or not.** 

** I am sure he is a nice little boy, papa," said Carry ; 
" For he is Hke Genevieve.** 

^This nice little boy is probably six feet high, my 
daughter,** said Mr. Elsworth dryly; ''but we shall see." 

This favour was very ungraciously bestowed by Mr. 
Elsworth, but I could not give way ; indeed it had not 
occurred to me that we might not have him alone 
with us. 

When I mentioned that I was very sorry to give Mr. 
Elsworth the trouble of coming back so soon again, he 
said that must not give me the least uneasiness. 

" My greatest duty at present," he went on to say, " is 
to take care of you both ; your inexperience demands that> 
Genevieve, so do not look so indignant. And now,'* 
said he, turning to Carry, " Tell me what f/ou wish for.** 
He wanted no doubt to have done with the subject of 
Darcy. 

" I wish for Darcy too, papa, just as Genevieve does.** 

" You see,'* said he addressing me again with a smile 
that savoured of a little bitterness, ** how great is your 
responsibility. Carry wishes just as you wish. Would 
a handsome doll. Carry, not suit you better 9 *' 

** I have a handsome doll, papa ; we call her Lady 
Grace, she holds her arms so nicely, and I do not want 
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any more ; I would muoh rather have dolly Jierey" pro- 
ducing the remains of a great old doll with one eye sadly 
injured and the other squinting horribly. ''This is a dear 
old doll, much wiser than Lady Grace, for Lady Grace 
lies in a box all day, and only pays me a visit now and 
then ; but dolly is in my arms all day, and sits on my 
knee while I am at lessons, and she learns too.** 

Mr. Elsworth kissed her eager little mouth, and then 
rising, bade us both feurewelL But he still lingered awhile, 
standing, and said : 

*^ 1 shall be off at six in the morning, so I must say 
good-bye now, for a few weeks; and forgive me, 
Genevieve, if I have seemed to grudge you this visit 
from young Maxwell ; he may be a good lad, and you 
may i-ely upon my endeavour to make him happy while 
he is here." 

** Make him welcome also," said I ; '^ I am sure he will 
deserve it.** 

** I will," repUed he, warmly. '' It is impossible to 
withstand the effect of your confidence in him. You 
have a strange persistence," continued he, after a mo- 
ment's silence ; '' it would not be easy to turn you from a 
purpose you had determined on. You resolved to be a 
governess, and, as far as the labour is concerned, you have 
accomplished your purpose. You have now carried the 
point of getting acquainted with young Maxwell" 

'' Neither of these objects was improper," I observed. 

He went on : 

" I wish I could always understand you, Genevieve. I 
could then better contribute to your happiness." 

<' I conceal nothing that I do," I returned. 

'' Exactly," said he. '' Nothing you do ; but what you 
think and feel — ^the springs of action — there I do not 
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oomprefaend yocu I wtmdn whether a mtac eaatneynr 
truly nndentaad a woman's heart ; I amanolined. to 
believe not.** 

^ Bteiiape not^" fsaad I ; ** and if sach be the ceae, it 
matt bea univerBal law of nature^ therefore right ; bat it 
may be eometimes that a woman does not understand her 
own feelings. How, then, oan she show them to anotherf 
Aad) on> the other hand, perhaps, men never shew tbeir 
whole hearts to one another, or to any woman." 

''But women are better than men, and being more 
pure-minded, could be more open," answered he. 

** For my owb part»*' sakl I, ^ my feelings, ave sometimes- 
so much etrevgerthaa I. am myself, that they do> with me 
what they- ohooee ; and they often choose to lie: ooncealed. 
in the deepest recesses of my heart," 

''Give me a glimpse of them, my little cousin. 4 " 

"Well, I will," answered I. " I am ofteu sonowful, 
because I have no sister, or young friends, near me.> You 
are too far removed from. me by years, wisdom, respona- 
bilities, and very^many: other causes, to be what I require 
in a confidential friend. Gany is, o£ oonrse, too young to.be 
altogether a oompanioa:; yet I am eonaoious of no. want 
of love for either. This, I sa|qEPose,.then, must be the 
secret- motive of my wanting to have a visit from Darqy^ 
His foolish gay letters have some affinity with. the sort 
of folly that I feel exists rin myselil^ 

'' How powerless we are to bring happiness to our 
homes," observed Mr. Elsworth sadly. *< We kindle a fire 
on our hearth, and alter a^few moments' blaze we find 
there nothing left but dust and ashea" 

'*It will not be so always^" said :^. eagerly. ''We 
must both have- patienoa. Barcy, Oaixy, and L will 
encourage you to be- lesrwisex yoa will trauu; u» to 
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greater wiaioiDy until we meet aomewlwre aboattlie true 
poini of pethetionJ* 
Mr. Elflworth shook his head, and ohserred : 
"Yon mistake the disoontent of a disappointecU man 
for the gimvity of a wise ona Now, Genevieve^ when' lids 
succeed in gaining wisdom, I shall, be a fitter ooniMUMoa 
for yon, and have a warmer sympaihy with yonr freshy 
toe feeisngs ; till, then, you will be the wiser, of the 
two." 

Heoontinned to linger for a few minntes: longer, and 
then left ns^ after again telling me to let him know when 
my cousin Daroy was comings that he mi§^t retom in 
time to meet him. 

The honse has been Tery quiet all this day. Mr. 
Elsworth,. while here, had many persons callii^npoaham, 
but now, as J^ulia* would say: . 

" A solemn lilance reigns aronnd." 

We have, however, to preiMure for the. children's, fi&te, 
and shall purchase our presents for them, assisted by I^fou 
Garter. Meanivhile^ I am ia « tremor at the thoug|ht of 
meeting her after my rejection of her nephew. I.wish 
earnestly that it had not occurred just to make us 
uncomfortable, espedaily as we must be much together. 

Mrs. Garter drove over here early this morning; She is 
a dear, kind creature — I had. no occasion for n\y fears — 
she met me with a most forgivii^ tenderness She took 
both my hands in hers, . kissed me on. each cheek, . and: said 
affectionately: 

** I must forgive you, though, you will not become my 
niece; and I do this the mere readily, because you. do 
noi knew what youi have.rejeoted» You foolish,, foolish 
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little girl 1 you will never have a chance like the one. you 
have just thrown away. He wonld have laviahed on you 
a wealth of love, such as few women ever receive." 

''And how base it would have been in me to take it, 
when 1 could not give him even the poor return of my 
love,** said I, in great agitation. 

'^ Love must have followed in time, my dear," said she ; 
''very few women begin with it; half the girls in the 
world would remun nngle, if they thought it vital to 
their happiness to be in love before they marry." 

" It is vital to their virtue, I think," said L 

"Men," continued she, "have, with their other advant- 
ages, the power of choice ; to compensate for this want^ 
women are pliable and gratefuL But," continued she, 
" this is the philosophy of love, and I fancy it is a sub- 
ject you know nothing about ; and being, I am sure, a 
romantic little thing, you will throw away your heart on 
some man with more showy qualities than my nephew ; 
I hope he may also have his solid merits." 

I listened very humbly to all this. I suppose there is 
great truth and reason in her words ; but, on some sub- 
jects, instinct is stronger than reason : I shall trust to my 
instinct. We parted better fiiends than we had been 
before ; her last-words to me were : 

" I must love you for your own sake, and also for Mr. 
Elsworth'a" 

I wrote to Darcy, the day after Mr. Elsworth left, and 
I have received such a wild answer to-day, that I am re- 
joiced the latter is not here, for he would, perhaps, ask to 
read it I am sare he is a good boy, though Miss Barrett 
would say his letter is characterized by a reckless 
levity ; it is,^ however, redeemed in my eyes by the tender 
way in which he mentions his mother, and by the wild 
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delight he expresses at the prospect of seeing me. I am 
to be more to him, he says, than cousin, sister, and mother 
combined : a something he has dreamed o( and longed 
for, ever since his mother's death. I liave a note, also, 
from Mr. Elsworth, which presents such a contrast to poor 
Darcy's as would provoke a smile on the &ce of a saint ; 
he is so cool and subdued in language, as to make Darcy*8 
rhapsodies appear quite ridiculous. 

If the qualities of my two cousins were combined in 
one individual, what a fine disposition we should have to 
admire— the jjenetration and coolness of the one, animated 
by the warm-hearted enthusiasm of the other. 



CHAPl'ER XXL 

'' And what ii life ff— The flouriihiDg amy 
Of the proud luiniaer meadow, which to-day 
Wears her green flush, and is to-morrow hay." 

QUAIILES. 

I HAD a sad letter yesterday from Miss Barrett ; it was to 
tell me of a great affliction that has befallen my poor Julia : 
her father, two days since, was seized with paralysis. 

Poor Mr. Waldron ! money has always been the great 
trouble of his life. With the feelings and habito of a care* 
less literary man strong within him, he has been. forced 
daily and nightly to be anxious about mere daily bread ; 
and though his wants were few, and his family small, it 
has not been an easy thing to procure for the latter 
common comforts; but he has been content while he 
could keep out of debt» and pay an insurance on his life 
for the future benefit of his little Julia. 

Latterly his school has not. flourished, other schools 
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baving been opeoed in tbe neighbourhood pttrridedwith 
younger -teachers and newer eystems. He had «oine dif- 
fienltj this year in siakiDg up the insurance moaey^'but 
it'wasat last obtained and put by in readiness, when' the 
fatiier of one of his pupils, by a canningly-devised taletif 
cUsferess, induced Mr. Waldron to lend him this money fsr 
a €»w weeks. At the end of that time the deoeitfid nmn 
decamped, leaving poor Mr. Waldron, within a fortniglit 
of the Ume for paying his lUBuranoe, altogether without 
funds to meet it. 

On ihe morning subsequent to that w^hen be found 4i]d 
debtor had absconded, he -went into bis schodifeom «8 
usual, but a few minutes afler, while a class stood round 
his desk, he was struck down with a fit, and has never 
spoken or moved since. 

Miss Barrett, not knowing ^hat better course to take, 
Mr. Waldron having no available friends anywhere, wrote 
at once to Mr. Campbell, in London, to ask him if the 
sum of money required for the insurance could be raised 
on Mr. l^aldron*s books ; she had not received his reply 
when she wrote to me. 

Whatii emei thing it is that I cannot go to my 'dear, 
true friend and oompanion, who was so tender andoon- 
soliag^io me during my motherVi illness. However, it is 
in my power to do something. 

I bless the kindness of Mias Sutton, which enables me 
now to pay this money, and do much more, so that my 
kind old instructor may keep his books — ^his treasures. * 

'Besides this, my good Hester, seeing what dismay this 
news bas caused me, offered to go herself and help JuHa to 
, nurse her father. Hester forgets however that she belongs 
exclusively to me 410 longer, and 1 feared I bad no right 
to aend iier f rum Carry j but Mrs. -Greenwood reaasiued 
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me on this point : the eayv Mr. Ekmrorth lesvea saoh 
matteiB entirely to ns, and will.be satisfied with iriistefer 
I may do. ' Garry herself is very good about it ; disipro- 
mises everything possible and impossible, if I will imme- 
diately send off Hester to help that dear little Jnlia. 
I then wrote to Mr. Elsworth ; I told what my feel- 
ings w^ere, openly and fully ; how much I owed Mr. 
Waldron for his long-continued gratuitous instractioD, 
and how -Jalia and I had grown up together, and loved 
each other, more than sisters ever loved. I told him I 
wished st once to appropriate to their use as much of mj 
money as would make them free of all difficulties, and 
et^oially preserve to Mr. Waldron his books. 

Hester left this morning, and I have written to Julia 
that I can give her money enough for everything, -and 
I enjoined her to procure the attendance of a skiifol 
physician, fiomany distance, for her father. 

It is a week since I wrote ihe foregoing w<Mxb ; since 
then I have had little to note down, and no mind to do 
tiiat even : I am thinking continually about Julia and her 
father. But I have sole cfaaige now of Garry, and it is 
good for me it should be so, as I cannot sit down and be 
sorrowfuL I have had an^mswer^m Mr. Elsworth ; he 
had immediately — before even -writing to me— remitted 
to Miss Barrett a sum of money, on behalf of Mr. Waldron, 
sufficient for all present purposes. His letter to me is 
very good and kind : he counsels me to do everything ifor 
Julia that my love for her may dictate ; but that it isiiis 
duty, and his alone, to repay wliat Mr. Waldron has done 
for me. I should like better to do all myself^ but Mr. 
Bbworth is not to be disputed with, so I «hall think of 
all I ^oan do for Julia. How sweet will work be to me 
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when my own earnings go to my darling friend. It 
becomes sacb a pleasure to me to think of all I shall do 
for her, that I feat I am not sorry enough for her £Bkther*s 
iUoess, which ^ves me this opportunity of aiding her. 
. liiss Barrett has written to me again. I am ashamed 
of the thanks she gives me — as if I could do less than 1 
have done. She has just received Mr. Elsworth's remit- 
tance ; moreover, Mr. Campbell, the moment he got her 
letter, went off himself to Linacre, carrying with him also 
sufficient money to pay the insurance. Mr. Campbell is 
a zealous friend ; he remaincjd two days at linacre, during 
which time he made preliminary arrangements for the 
disposal of Mr. Waldron's house and school, for the doc- 
tors declare there is no chance that the poor gentleman 
will ever be able to resume his duties, although he is 
idowly recovering the use of speech ; they do not think, 
however, that he will ever speak, plainly, or be able to use 
his limbs again. My mother's cottage is fortunately still 
unlet, and I at once determined they should have it ; it is 
my own, and what a pleasure to me to know that they are 
occupying it, next door to Miss Barrett, and Julia making 
our old garden '* bloom resplendent " once more. 

Many days have again passed without my having any- 
thing particular to relate. This place overwhelms me 
with an oppressive loneliness ; why should it ? 

It must be yonder incubus of ^tone and lime, with . 
its dark closed windows, overpowering me with its gloomy 
might. I have the persuasion that it has been the grave 
of the happiness of its owners, a great monument of the 
impotency of wealth alone to confer happiness. 

I r^oice that Carry has seen no glimpse of this feeling 
in me, nor would she share it; she has great pleasure; in 
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i^anging about through the rooms, making her way iu» 
whenever she can find an open door or window. 

I generally sit outaidey waiting to be surprised by find- 
ing her arms thrown round my neck, when she has crept 
behind me so softly that *' the blind mole could not heac 
a foot fall.** 

The changes are all completed at Linacre, and Hester 
has returned to us. Mr. WaJdron and Julia are already at 
home in my mother's cottage. Mr. Elswortli has been very 
generous, and Mr. Campbell very kind, to my dear friends, 
and I am happy in believing they will have no more vi- 
cissitudea Julia must now depend on herself and Miss 
Barrett, as well as on the chance of teachers these new 
schools may entice to the neighbourhood, for her educa- 
tion; she can never leave her father to go to school. 

Our field-day with the school children has come off, or I 
should say gone off, most successfully; and, with the excep- 
tion of one drawback, it was a really pleasant day for young 
and old. The best part of the entertainment for me was 
seeing Carry's delight in her little guests : how she iiew 
about among them, watching their games, but which, to 
my sui-prise, she did not desire to join in. One veiy ridi- 
culous feature of the affitir was the behaviour of old Fitz : 
he became quite excited, tearing up and down the teiraces 
after Carry, sometimes pleased, but quite as often bark- 
ing loudly, and rushing in upon the children, when their 
games got noisy or rough, as I must say they often did in 
no slight degree. I could not but admire the natural 
instinct of delicacy which made Cai-ry content to be only, 
a spectator. 

We had a cold dinner in the great dining-room, but 
everything was cooked with the view of being portable ; 
and the children sat about on the steps, and under the 
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great porfcico. They were all very attentive to- Ktz ; 
but he, not content with chicken-bones and pie^crast, 
allowed his greediness, which he generally has under con- 
tix)l, full sway. He snatched morsels of meat out of the 
^ry fingers of the children, till, at last, one of that ta>« 
happy portion of the school, called by the mistress '' the 
bad' ones,** gave him a violent push, which overthrew l^e 
poor old fellow, and made him fall down an entire flight 
of steps, at the bottom of which lie hj moaning. 

I was much frightened^-thinking he was badly hurt ; 
but Garry's despair was a sight indeed. She is not by 
nature tearful, but now she shed bitter tears ; I think 
they were caused in some degree by her disappointment 
in finding that she could not make her pratSgiea good by 
a day's indulgence ; and afterwards, when I had time to 
consider it all, I was not sorry she should have seen the 
effects of unrestrained passion. At the moment, I had 
no thought but of my poor dog, who was really hurt or 
strained ; he lay either beside me, or some of the young 
guests, who made for him a pillow of her lap ; he loves 
to be petted. 

Mrs. Carter and the schoolmistress insisted that the 
child should be sent home immediately ; and I was too 
much afraid of giving a bad example to the others, to ask 
to have her punishment mitigated, especially as she 
showed no concern till she found she was to leave the 
party without, her gift, when her cries became terrific. 
Carry's mortification was excessive at her Tiolence and 
cBsrespect, and a cloud was thrown over everj'body ; but 
when I found the poor dog was not seriously injured, I 
determined that the little generous darling's holiday 
should not 4)e spoiled by that naughty girl's misconduct. 
So I requested that the presents might be opened' and* 
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anaiged ; and^ iakitig Ckay to ih« hoaw, I bathed Iier 
eyes and oonaoled her, till she got over her repeated fits 
of sobbing. I then made her bestow with her own- hand 
every gift, and before her task was aooemplidied she hud 
nearly recovered her usual spirits; but she eooid not help^ 
grieving when Eitz caught her eyes» as he lay sufibring 
great pain. '■-*■■'■ 

When all were gone, she was so tired, that^ though the 
sun had not yet set, I persuaded her to go to bed, andin 
five minutes she was fitst asleep. A less selfish day*s 
enjoyment no little girl I believe ever had. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

" A so£t demeiuioQr, sad a mind 
Bright and abandaat ia iU kind^ 
That, playiog on the surface, made 
A rapid change of light and shade ; 
Or if a darker hour perforce 
At times o'ertook him in his coarse, 
Still sparkling thick like glowworms showed 
Life was to him a summer road.** 

Philif Van Abtevsldx. 

" And now, Genevieve,'' said my little pupil to me tibe 
moment she opened her eyes the next morning, '' we 
must begin and think about Darcy ; you know it. is only^ 
a week till he cornea*' 

We expected Mr. Elsworth to arrive on the same day 
as my cousin; but, to our surprise, he walked in the 
evening before. 

He had alighted at the mills, and thence walking' home: 
found us at an early tea. He told us he was vefy happy 
N 2 
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to be with as again, took Gany on his knee, and alter« 
nately talked and listened to her with great satisfaction. 

*^ When I am away,** said he, " I often think of my 
old nest here, and of my young birds ; and wonder if they 
are singing, or what they are about" 

** They are often as you have found them this evening,*' 
said I, ** picking up their crumbs." 

I am very glad that he is so happy with us ; I only wish 
it were not all on one side : I have to make such efforts 
to be courageous, and speak what I think ; he expects per- 
fect openness from me, and at the same time discourages 
me from showing it by his own reserve. I like himself, but 
not his companionship. Constraint is the bane of intimacy. 

This morning, Carry and I rose all in a flutter of 
expectation and anxiety for the arrival of our visitor. 
Mr. Elsworth, who I am sure is determined to be very 
kind to him, went on horseback to the station, followed 
by a led horse for Darcy to ride. Cany and I could 
settle to nothing while he was away ; we walked about, 
and watched for them from the terraces. At length they 
iippeared, riding through the village ; and Carry at once 
pronounced that Darcy was no boy, as she had expected, 
but quite a man. This was a great disappointment to 
her ; but as they had to ride round the foot of the hill, 
and up the avenue, she had time to recover her spirits ; 
. and when he really arrived, and she found him a very 
handsome lad, in a turn-down collar, and very neat sport- 
ing habiliments, she was ready to receive him with almost 
as much pleasure as if he had been *' a nice boy." 

He is very prepossessing indeed, with a handsome 
bright face, and gay, pleasant, easy manner ; he is like 
his father, but every one says he is like me also, so 
he must have a look of his mother. What a meny 
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honae Julia and he would make of it together. I am too 
sedate for him ; but he falls readily into oar humours, 
and treats Mr. Els worth just as he should, with great 
respect^ but no fear. With Carry he is delightful— ao 
kind and playful, that she already worships hioL To 
me he behares very strangely : having managed to get a 
good sum of money from his fiither, he has foolishly spent 
it on a beautiful ring, and a bracelet of his own hair plaited, 
and fastened with a gold olasp, for me. I was grieved, and 
remonstrated with him on such extravagance; but he 
laughed good-humouredly, and told me he was rich, and 
that, after all, what his father gave him was just so much 
saved from cards and betting ; and besides, and above all 
reasons, " the happiness of having a darling cousin was so 
great, a fellow could never do enough to show his appre- 
ciation of such a blessing ;** and lastly, I could return the 
value of his present with interest, if I would just give ham 
one tress of my hair to make a guard for his watch with ii 

I could not refuse this trifle, though, when Cany told 
her father, I half think it was his opinion that I should 
not have given it ; he looked very grave, and told Darcy 
that the duty of young men was to protect their young 
female cousins, and to watch over their dignity ; adding, 
that he hoped he would not show about his watch-guard 
to all the boys at school. Darcy was a little hurt at this 
address, but he bore it well ; he seriously assured Mr. 
Elsworth he had never mentioned me by name to his 
companions, for fear of their comments — ^many of their 
remarks on such matters being low and ungentlemanly. 

There is a mixture of boyishness and manliness about 
my cousin which is very engaging ; he is manly in his 
behaviour towards everybody but me; with me he is 
boyish beyond description. Mr. Elsworth sees all this. 
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for we ftll live togedier 4Binoe Darcy oame. XHudog the 
morning we either take .& long driven or Mr. ElMrorth 
xides with Darcy, or we all walk together. I aee jdj 
oouon would like better to be lefb oocaaionally with ua 
alone ; but he has an ezoellent temper and general good 
jnunour, and shows no signs of impatience. To be sure, 
he is under no restraint, and talks all sorts of nonsense 
befinre Mr. Elsworth quite at his ease, while the latter is 
fdbserving him narrowly ; but I have no fear of his judg- 
4nent on him ; exoept nonsense and fun, there is nothing 
to £nd fault with. 

One thing I admire in him is his affection for his 
frfcher J he observed this morning that I called him Major 
Maxwell, and asked me why I did not call him ** unde." 
. /'One reason^** I replied, <' iB» that I know him so little." 
.^ :''.And aaiother,** said he, ^'is» that you do not like 
him ; now, Genevieve, "that is not £edr. I Always heard 
your Either oondenmed for being a Roman Catholic, but 
I did not mind what I had heard-'bad of him when I 
found he had left suoh a dear little girl as you, my own 
cousin. And let me tell you, that although my father is 
not faultless, he is nevertheless better than the world 
thinks him. My mother said, when she was dyings that 
he had not been a bad husband, and she was truth itself. 
Kow« promise me to call Mm * uncle' ! " 

I could not refuse him this request ; but Mr. Elsworth 
looked so dismayed when I Agreed to it, that I was sorry 
Darcy had made me do so^ and i avoid naming him as 
much as possible. 

One instance of Darcy's oddness of behaviour to me 
^oQBucred to-day. By some accident we were alone. 

<< Genevieve," said he, ''yon are not exactly what I 
esqpected to £nd you." 
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Are you then disappointed in meT* I inquired, 
laughing. 

" Wei V replied he, thoughtfull v,V' I am— and I am not. 
You are quite as pretty as I anticipated — more so 1 
think ; but you are very cold." 

" You are too warm, Daroy," I rejoined. 
I .^' Oh, my cousin, I am most anxious t)iat you should 

like me well ; and I sometimes fear you do not.** 

He said this in so earnest a manner that I w:a8 
touched, and obserired, '^ Yes, Darcy, I do indeed like you ; 
yoa iaro a yery dear cousin, more like a brother to me.** 
' ^ And is that all you can say to me ? ** he exclaimed 

warmly. I was silent. " All )'* he repeated softly* 
^^ Yes, all, Darcy !** said I, surprised at his manner. 
He changed at once to his reckless mood, 
<* That is a bare bone, then, to throw to a hungry dog,*' 
' eaid he, with an angry laugh. " But be it so !*' ancf with 

them words he left the room. 

. • The last day of Darcy*s visit is almost at hand* He 
gets more and more wayward with me : I cannot sit 
quietly at my work for this terribly tormenting boy. But, 
the worst thing is, I see it annoys Mr. Elsworth ao 
I much : he chafes inwardly when he sees Daix:y pull away 

my work, steal my scissors, and take my thiaible forcibly 
oflf my finger — answering all my remonstrances, moreover, 
I with the old theme, that I belong to him as a cousin, and 

. that he lias a nght to my time and attention. 

I To-day« after a scene of this sort, when Darcy left the 

I room, Mr. Elsworth gravely admonished me " not to spqU 

that boy. I warn you,** continued he, ''that I cannot 
I much longer see you subjected to his rude violence with- 

I - lont interfering.** 

' y:,f^Oh, Mc £lsworth,V said I, ^what extremely exag 
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gerated laognage ! He is neither mde nor violent ; you 
are, indeed, too severe.** 

** Tis yon who are too indulgent^ Geneyieve,** rejmned 
he, warmly. 

. *' He is so young," replied I, '< besides, he has no mother, 
sister, or woman in the world but myself to take any 
interest in his happiness; he is but a schoolboy, and 
intends nothing impertinent or unkind ; he really likes 
me. 

" It is very plain you like him,** said Mr. Elsworifa. 
*' Tears ai-e actually starting from your eyes because I 
fiud fault with him." 

^ You find fault also with me," I exclaimed. 

"Barely, Genevieve, you do not like this foolish fel- 
low so well as to weep because I would prevent him 
from teazing you roughly ! " 

" 1 do like liim," I replied impatiently. '' He is not a 
thoughtless fellow — how kind it was his thinking of me 
before he even saw me ! He then wished to continue 
to me my mother's annuity; and, even now, has he not 
laid out all the money his father gave him in buying 
presents for me t " 

Mr. Elsworth took both my hands in his ; on the finger 
of one hand was Darcy's ring, and on the other wrist his 
bracelet. 

^* Genevieve^ Genevieve I " said he gently, '< can snch 
baubles buy your love t Would not I rejoice to cover 
these little hands with rings if I thought you prized them ; 
but I had too gi*eat a respect for your tone of independ- 
ence to permit myself the pleasure of making you presents. 
However " continued he, smiling, " if it comes to a com- 
petition in gifts between us, I can buy out his interest in 
your affection?. And if it is necessary to have no female 
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relative or friend to entitle oneself to yonr love, if he it 
poor in that respect, I am indeed bankrupt ; eo yon aie not 
to make his solitary state a plea for bestowing on him a 
double share of your good-will. In spite of your ox- 
onses for hira, he mast learn to respect your gentle fivr- 
bearanoe, and I am resolved he shall** 

This was the only reference Mr. Elsworth had ever 
made to his own misfortunes ; he is very uncomplaining. 
I was quite affected and softened, after having been very 
angry the moment before. 

** I am more obliged to you for not giving me prints 
than to Darcy for bestowing his upon me ; you both do as 
you have done from your regard for me,** said L ^ Will 
thb admission satisfy you t You are both my good fiiends ; 
and, if I can, without spoiling the pleasure of his holi^ 
days, make him respectfully decorous in his treatment 
of me^ I will do so^ although I think it is a pity to be 
cross about such a trifle.** 

: '' It b no trifle to me,*' returned Mr. Elsworth. ** And 
my dear Genevieve, if you will permit me to refer to 
such a subject, let me ask, what would CampbelUs feelings 
be if he witnessed it ? ** 

** Mr. Campbell!** exclaimed I, in great astonishment ; I 
was confounded at his name being introduced where it cer- 
tainly seemed to have very little business. He continued : 

^ Ton are certainly not simple enough to think that he 
could see your devotion to this young roan without great 
pain." 

" What do you mean ? What has Mr. Campbell to do 
with my conduct to my cousin, or his to me 1 ** I asked, per- 
haps with more pride than was necessary. Mr. Elsworth 
looked earnestly into my eyes, but I met his gaze without 
fear, being sustained by a feeling of resentment. 
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^ Do you wish me to think that hia feelingB are in- 
different to youT' said heat length. 

I was silent. 

" For 6od*8 sake, Genevieve, tell me the truth ; let no 
misapprehension remain between us.** 

" I have nothing to tell,'* sai^ I ; '^ I do not in the least 
understand what yon mean.'* 

*' May I explain myself? " he asked. 

*•' Pray do at once ! " I replied. 

" Then did you not refuse Colonel Lyon because you 
already loved my friend Campbell ) — ^but I see, your blushes 
answer me — I am right.** 

" You are not right ! " I retorted impatiently. "Had 
I never seen Mr. Campbell, I would not have married 
Colonel Lyon.** 

I could hold up no longer : I fairly broke down, and 
laying my head on my hands on the table, I fell into 
a i^erfect passion of tears. Mr. Elsworth was distressed. 
He put his arm round me, he entreated me to be com- 
posed, and he called himself a wretch for having vexed me. 

'^But recollect, Genevieve, my dear young cousin, that 
I have a duty to perform both towards you and my honest, 
true-hearted friend Campbell;** he then stopped and waited 
for me to speak. I struggled for composure, that I might 
set him right about my feelings. Oh, my mother, it 
is in trials like these that your child feels forlorn for 
want of your help and guidance. 

lu a minute or two my firmness returned, and I said, 
" You have altogether mistaken my feelings.** 

*^ Are you sure you know the state of your own heart 1" 
asked be, in u low voioa 

" I am sure of that, at all events," I replied. 

'• Then, my dear Genevieve," pursued he, lookmg much 
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relieved, "why did yoa give as a rMumiior^iiot likkig 
Colooel Lyon that be did not reaembk Mr.OaaplMll f " 

" Was it those foolish words that misled yoa I Oh, how 
could you think I should have said that^ if I had felt as you 
believed t No woman oould.*' 

• ^ Women are enigmas,** said be. " But you need 'not 
expect that I sliall be content^ my little friend, till I can 
understand what this fluttering heart says.*' 

1 moyied away from his arm ; for I believe my heart 
did Gutter! and he had no right to know it ; but I said, 
"I do not wish to deceive you in any way, so I will tell 
.you a little secret.** 

" It can scarcely be about some other person. My dear 
little girl, you are very young,** continued be ; <* you -can 
have seen no one jret, unless it be my friend Duncan, who 
is worthy of you ; you must not throw yourself away.** 

Although tears were yet on my cheeks, I could not 
help laughing at this. " I am very candid,** said I, " still 
1 do not think I could tell you sncii a secret as that. No^ 
it is this: I had ho2)ed that your friend might get to 
like my friend Julia. Where in ail the world could he 
£nd such a dear clever darling girl 2 ** 

Mr. Els worth was quite silent for several minutes ; then 
in his usual cool tone, said, " We will lay no plans for 
them, for fear of disappointment.*' 

If he had intended to say more, he was prevented by 
the entrance of Carry ; I then escaped to bathe my eyes, 
and to be angry, and grieved, and provoked — all at once 
— at Mr. Elsworth*s strange temper. 

We have been more tranquil for the last day or ^o, 
during which we have passed much of our time out of 
doors. CSarry flutters about Darcy like a bu*d, and he loves 
(boy as he is) to frighten Jier by his leaps, fa^ throwing 
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great stones, climbing trees, and other feats, till Carry's 
eyes grow round with wonder and terror. She is a nervous 
child; once she cried so sadly, thinking he would be killed, 
that I had to make him desist. Mr. Elsworth says he is 
as active as a ro)>edancer ; he takes a kind of pleasure, I 
see, in Darcy*s company, he is such a cheery boy — ^his 
laugh is quite infectious. He has not much love for 
reading, and has an hereditary liking for horses and 
games ; but I have no fear that he will break his promise 
to his mother. He would make an excellent soldier, I 
supi)ose, for he does, not seem to know what fear is. He 
says himself, he is not quite sure that he has courage ; 
for that, to meet armed men in their might, or to face 
cannon, or a charge of bayonets, or to know that a dozen 
shells may burst about one's head, or foes in ambush may 
fii*e on one, or a hundred other ways by which a soldier may 
die, each have their terrors; and until a man is tried, he 
cannot answer for his valour : " one danger appals one 
man, another peril another man, and some one of these 
things may shake my nerves." 

But he is gone now ; and I can say from my heart I 
like him well — better than I expected I should ; though 
in some particulars he was almost intolerable. If Mr. Els- 
worth had witnessed his last exploit, what would have been 
the consequence ? He had bidden Carry and me farewell ; 
she was outside the house watching his departure, Mr. 
Elsworth was mounted in readiness to ride with him. I 
was alone in * the parlour, very sorry at our parting, when 
he ran in again, came close up to me, and said, ''Gene- 
vieve, as we are cousins, about to part for so long a time, 
I suppose you do not mind giving me a kiss." 

** I would rather not, Darcy," said I, but I did not say 
it unkindly. ** No man has ever kissed me but papa." 
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I suddenly remembered what had oocuned iritli Mr. 
Elsworth a little time ago, and added, after some henta- 
tion : " Except Mr. Ebworth, and that was bj aoetdent.** 

]>arcj*8 face grew quite red 

"Mr. Elsworth Y ** said he ; ''it was very wrong ; and 
by accident — what nonsense I no one kisses a girl by 
accident." 

" Still it was accident^ Darcy/' said I, gravely, and 
then told liim how it had happened. 

^ Besides," I continaed, ** if he was wrong, you cannot 
be right : you forget he is my counn, too.** 

While I said these last words, I saw Daroy*s eyes 
kindling with mischief. " Oh ! well,** he exclaimed gaily, 
*' since you excuse him on that plea, by Jove, I will have 
one, too.** So saying, he rushed up to me, kissed my 
cheek, and was off in a moment. 

I could have cried with mortification : and that cheek 
burned all day as if it had received a blow. 

Mr. Elsworth did not grieve after our visitor. When 
lie returned from his ride, he was more cheerful than 
xisual, as if he had got over a disagreeable duty. 

We all dined together in the library, and he spent the 
evening in selecting books for me to read. 

I amused him with an account of Mr. Waidron*s book- 
case of criminals. He said he was not sure that any book 
would injure a good wonum ; want of virtue or principle 
is a different thing from ignorance or even innocence. 
To be " innocent of the knowledge'* did not save Lady 
Macbeth from guilt. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

" A drab of state, a cloth o' silver slut. 
To haYe^er train boroe up, and her soul trail i' the dirt. 



i T^^^ ... Old Poem. 



"Oh what are the miseries of poverty in comparison with the- 
gnawings of this man's heart T ** — Btcoit. 

Mr. Elsworth has now been gone several days — days 
of gloom. Why should a taste of intellectual food make 
one long to be always at a feast ? But so it is ; even 
Cany is less lively when with me alone. 

To-day our monotonous life has been most disagreeably 
intermpted. Carry and I had been playing at battledore 
on the green, opposite our house, when the shuttlecock 
stuck in the old thorn ; while I was trying to get it 
out of the bush, Carry and Fitz — good old dog — ran 
round the house to the terraces. The dear child did not 
return immediately, but I did not observe her absence 
until I heard Fitz barking loudly ; I was then alarmed, 
and ran after them. When I got round the house, I saw 
on one of the lower terraces a strange woman holding 
Carry's hand — indeed, she seemed tiying to draw her 
down the path to the village ; but my faithful dog had 
seized the woman's dress in his teeth, and was growling 
savagely at her. I feai-ed he would perhaps bite her, so 
I called Miim off and ran towards them ; but no sooner 
did the dog let go his hold of her dress, than the woman 
escaped down the path, through a door that was gene- 
rally locked, but which I perceived was now open. This 
path leads directly to the road, and is a near way to the 
village. ' 

She ran like the wind down this steep way, and I then 
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noticed that a cab mm waitiiig in tht hmmL I f^rxnd 
Caxrj all tremblings and confused, bot I gathered from 
her that the woman wanted her to go and see a ladj^— ^a 
she aud was in the cab— a ladj who loved her nraeh^ and 
wished to see her. Carrj said to her that no ladj l«mi' 
her bnt Genevieve, and she would not go. The woman 
said^ " But, your mamma loves yoo." 

''No ! " said Garry, ''she did not love me, or she would 
not have gone away from me.** 

*By her account, the woman then seised her hand, and 
attempted to draw her away ; the child screamed, when 
Eitz seized the stranger^s dress, and held her fast until I 
appeared. 

I called out to some workmen at a distance, and^ on 
their coming up, denred them to follow the woman as 
quiokly as possible, and see where she went ; but before 
they could reach her, we could see her plainly getting into< 
the carriage, and drive rapidly away. 

I trembled as much as Garry, and was mueh morS' 
alarmed, knowing better than the poor child the distress- 
ing nature of the occurrence. All our household had now 
assembled around me, alarmed by my calling the men. I 
said as little as possible until I was alone with Mrs. 
Greenwood and Hester. By the advice of the former, I 
wrote a note to Mra Garter, asking her to come over 
to me during the day. She came at once, and was much 
shocked on hearing of the circumstance, principally on 
Mr. Eisworth's account, who must immediately be in^ 
formed of what had occurred, and to whdm it would giw 
great annoyance. ^ * 

Mrs. Garter was most severe in her censure of Garry's 
mother. She said she was a very worthless woman, cun- 
ning, weak, and selfish, without a single attraction except 
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her uncommon beauty; before her marriage she had 
been artful enough successfully to simulate gentleness and 
modesty. 

" No wonder," Mrs. Carter continued, " that she ma- 
naged to entangle Mr. Elsworth, inexperienced as he 
was, and too honourable to recede even when her true 
character dawned upon him." 

Mrs. Carter then assured me that her husband should 
write to Mr. Elsworth at once. I am resolved that Carry 
shall not be for a moment out of my sight until we hear 
from him. We do everything possible to lessen her 
alarm, she is such an excitable child, and so delicate; 
.so we treat the matter as a trifle ; but the worst of it is, 
till this happened, she had almost forgotten her mother. 

We have amused her as well as we could all the even- 
ing ; the hard fate of the dear child inspires us with new 
love and pity for her. 

It is but two days since our fright about Carry, and 
already we have had another event connected with the 
same subject. I shall task my memory to the utmost 
to recall what occurred ; I am quite bewildered with the 
strange, horrible tale I have had to listen to. 

I was called down this morning from Carry's bedside 
where I had kept her on account of a slight sore throat 
that she was suffering from, to see a gentleman I was in- 
formed was waiting for me in the parlour. To my sur- 
piise, I found it was Major MaxwelL I think I must 
really try and call him " uncle," he has made such an 
effort to serve Mr. Elsworth and his child. He opened 
tbe convei*sation by telling me eagerly that Darcy had 
^nt him to mc. 

" That boy," said he, *•' niles me with a rod of iron ; if 
'^ere is anything good in his old father, he will sooner or 
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kter bring it out Yoo aee^ he has been aUying .with ne 
diioe he lef|k you, and when he heard what I am now 
going to tell you, he would not allow me to rest till I 
shoold oome and oommtmicate personally with yon. 
What I have to aay rektes to Mr. El8worth*s little 
daughter. Darcy is a grateful fellow, and he if deter> 
mined that no harm shall oome to the ohild if he oan pve-^ 
vent it^ after the kindness he has reoei ved from her father. 
For my part, I thought Elsworth a devilish high fellow- 
when I knew him, but my boy likes him." 

" If you know of any harm menacing my little cousin/' 
said I, ^ and can warn me of it^ do so at once, for she has 
already had an escape from some danger ; teU me, then, 
anything you may know of its nature." 

''Well, my dear,*' he resumed, ''the £wt is, I am not 
sure that what I have to say is very fit for the ears of a. 
young girL I have not much experience in such matteiB* 
All: I know is, that my wife was one of the best souls 
that ever breathed, and she well knew the world, bad 
and good, and I never saw that it did her any harm." . 

"Oh, Major MaxweH," said I, ** if you know anything 
that concerns my pupil's safety, tell me of it without hesi- 
tation. If I have rashly undertaken duties unfit for 
my youth and inexperience, I will not shrink from them 
out of selfish scruples of delicacy. I suppose what you 
have to tell me relates to Carry's mother f " 

" Yes, my dear ; and to others worse than her mother. 
Did you ever hear the name of De Yesci 1 " 

I reflected for a moment, and then said, ** There waa^ 
I have heard, an ill-conducted youth of that name at school 
with Mr. Elswprth." 

:** Exactly," said Major Maxwell, ''and the man has not 
belied the promise of the boy. You know, I suppose^ that 

o 
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this maa aacribes the ruiQ of hia prospects ia life to joar 
oousiu getting him expelled from the school, and disgraced 
in the opinion of the head of his family.** 

*' Does he not rather ascribe it to his committing the 
crime that caased his expulsion ? " said I, indignantly. 

^ Why, in a moral point of view, perhaps he should, 
but that is not the light by which he views it ; conse- 
quently, he would go a great deal out of his way to do his 
old enemy an Injury ; especially if he could serve himself 
at the same moment I will go the length of saying 
— even if he injured himself by it, he would pay him 
off if possible. Now, there is another person I have to 
allude to also, and I would ask if you ever heard the name 
of — Berrington ? ** 

I replied, " Never,** at which he looked surprised. 

" Why,** said he, " that is the name of the young fellow 
with whom Mrs. Els worth went oE" 

I confess I did shrink now from hearing more of this 
lamentable story, but as it seemed to deepen in its graVe 
import to my poor little charge, I continued to listen in 
trembling fear. The major having got over his first 
scruple, went on, quite enjoying his subject 

"Berrington,** said he, "is the foolish only son of a 
wealthy Manchester manufacturer ; he was sent at an 
early age to Paris, to get some scientific knowledge neces- 
sary in his father*s business, and there I first saw him. 
I had gone there for a few weeks with a cousin of that 
young Campbell for whose sake Mr. Els worth had de- 
nounced De Yesci In company with this George Mel- 
ville, I was in the habit of frequenting the h.ouse of a 
handsome widow, Mrs. Brownrig, an Englishwoman, 
who gave good dinners, and had a large, but not very 

'•^t, acquaintance. De Vesd generally sat at the foot 
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of her table — ^in fiieC^ was very much at home in her house. 
Meiville and I being old birds, and not to be canghtwith 
chafl^ soon saw what was the natnre of her entertnn- 
ments, and that gambling was the main business of the 
eyening. Many inexperienced joung Englishmen and in- 
nocent Englishwomen, even matrons with their daughters, 
were to be seen there — ^foolish people, who fimcied they* 
were mixing in good French societj. Berrington was then 
a simple jonng feUow, and I took an interest in him ; he 
was flush of monej, and Be Yesci had eyidentlj flxed on 
him as a victim. This was the state of things when I left 
Ftaris, and, after a time, I was not surprised to learn that 
Mrs. Brownrig had contrived to draw the attention of the 
police to her house ; indeed, what gave an appearance of 
respectability to her establishment for a time was the 
presence of De Yesci, who is a perfect gentleman in his 
appearance, manners, and general demeanonr. He cannot 
tolerate anything coarse and broad ; his fiistidious tastes 
investing him with even an appearance of virtue, not 
easily distinguished from the reality by an unobservant 
risitor. Moreover, madame had a deal of cleverness her- 
self ; and she contrived to avoid scandal, while a shred of 
respectability hung about her, by leaving Paris. This she 
did in a very skilful way. I must tell you how. She 
suddenly produced a mother, a decent-looking, but vulgar 
old woman ; Heaven knows where she came from — nobody 
tUl then had ever heard that she had a relative. I re- 
member once saying to Melville that she was a mysterious 
character, and that I wondered who or what she was ; 
he said he believed she was niece to the governor of the 
Philippine Islands. I do not know whether he was in 
earnest or not, for he Ihughed, and I rather 1;hink he 
h^ew no more of her than I did ; but I have observed 
o 2 
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that Scotch people like you to think that they know 
everything. However, as I was saying, although the old 
woman was inferior in all respects to her talented daughter, 
Mrs. Brownrig appeared to be devoted to her, and declared 
it was solely to please her she was leaving Paris, for that the 
old lady had scruples concerning the way in which Sunday 
was spent in that city, she having strict English notions. 

'* She then made a tour of the Rhine, attended by a 
very plain, respectable English waiting-maid, as well as 
a clever courier, who had run over Europe with all sorts 

of people, — from that most religious man. Lord , to 

Fanny Elssler the dancer, — and had managed to please 
them all. During this journey she made the acquaintance 
of many English ladies, which is not a difficult thing to 
do if one can manage to assume an appearance of wealth 
and style : English ladies are easily deceived in this way. 
Then, she had a simple, earnest way of deferring to her good 
mother, for whose sake she was returning to live in England, 
that carried conviction with it of her own goodness. 

'' Before this she had secured a genteel house in the 
neighbourhood of St. Jameses Park ; and she sowed her 
cards with her London addi*ess broadcast, so that, when 
she began a new course there, she had acquired another set 
of acquaintances to visit her in her new abode. It was 
there I again met Berrington, still under the tutelage of 
De Vesci. Berrington had grown, as he fancied, a very 
fast, clever fellow ; in reality he was a donkey, and a mere 
tool of De Vesci's. 

" It was at this period that he first met Mr& Elsworth 
in society. De Yesci was his guiding star in all that fol- 
lowed. How far revenge against Mr. Elsworth influenced 
his counsels to his dupe, I cannot tell ; but^ long before this, 
however, he must have discovered that he rendered his 
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former enemy no dinenrioe in freeing him from gadi a 
woman. Bot we will not enter into that mbject ; the 
whole transaction was so bad^ thati thoogh I am not vety 
particular about other people's conduct, I broke with 
them all, and for a length of time I knew nothing about 
them, until, one day lately, Berrington sought me out 
He came to me in a state little short of desperation. 

** fie abruptly told me that he had sold himself body 
and soul, to the devil, in the shape of De Yesci, and was 
now paying the forfeit ; that his &ther had forsaken him 
entirely since he had connected himself with Mrs. Els- 
worth ; that he had broken his mother^s hesrt ; and that, 
in his distress for money, after his father ceased supplying 
him with cash, he had, with the help of De Yesci, put 
his father's name to checks^ and in this way had drawn 
largely upon his London bankers. 

'' He entreated me to interfere for him with his father, 
declaring that, if he failed, he would shoot himself, as life 
would be no longer worth preserving. His guilty com- 
panion, Mrs. Elsworth, had become addicted both to 
brandy and opium, and he was lost and wretched every 
way. I am softer-hearted than you may think. Miss 
Fitzgerald, and could not help feeling interested on 
behalf of this foolish young fellow, in spite of his 
vicious conduct ; and I began to think with pity of 
his parents. His father had the name of being a 
good, staid kind of man, very jealous of his reputation 
for integrity. 

<' Now here was I, an old reprobate, with a model son, 
while this upright and pious manufacturer had one so 
much the reverse ; so I took a run down to Manchester, to 
try and do something in the way of peace-making between 
.theuL It was not a pleasant things let me tell you, and 
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great stones, climbing trees, and other feats, till Carry's 
eyes grow round with wonder and terror. She is a nervous 
child; once she cried so sadly, thinking he would be killed, 
that I liad to make him desist. Mr. Elsworth says he is 
as active as a ropedancer ; he takes a kind of pleasure, I 
see, in Darcy's company, he is such a cheery boy — his 
laugh is quite infectious. He has not much love for 
reading, and has an hereditary liking for horses and 
games ; but I have no fear that he will break his promise 
to his mother. He would make an excellent soldier, I 
supi)ose, for he does, not seem to know what fear is. He 
says himself, he is not quite sure that he has courage ; 
for that, to meet armed men in their might, or to face 
cannon, or a charge of bayonets, or to know that a dozen 
shells may burst about one's head, or foes in ambush may 
Bre on one", or a hundred other ways by which a soldier may 
die, each have their terrors; and until a man is tried, he 
cannot answer for his valour : " one danger appals one 
man, another peril another man, and some one of these 
things may shake my nerves." 

But he is gone now ; and I can say from my heart I 
like him well — better than I expected I should ; though 
in some particulars he was almost intolerable. If Mr. Els- 
worth had witnessed his last exploit, what would have been 
the consequence 1 He had bidden Carry and me farewell ; 
she was outside the house watching his departure, Mr. 
Elsworth was mounted in readiness to ride with him. I 
was alone in 'the parlour, very sorry at our parting, when 
he ran in again, came close up to me, and said, " Gene- 
vieve, as we are cousins, about to pai*t for so long a time, 
I suppose you do not mind giving me a kiss." 

** I would rather not, Darcy," said I, but I did not say 
'-indly, *« No man has ever kissed me but papa." 
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I saddenlj remembered what had ooeuned with. Mr. 
Elaworth a little time ago, and added, after some hesita- 
tion : ** Except Mr. Elaworth, and that was by accident.*' 

Darcy's face grew quite red. 

''Mr. Elsworth t " said he ; "it was Tcry wrong ; and 
bj accident — what nonisense I no one kisses a girl by 
accident.** 

" Still it was accident, Darcy/' said I, gravely, and 
then told him how it had happened. 

^ Besides,'* I continaed, ** if he was wrong, you cannot 
be right : you forget he is my cousin, too.** 

While I said these last words, I saw Darcy*s eyes 
kindling with mischief. " Oh ! well,** he exclaimed gaily, 
*' since you excuse him on that plea, by Jove, I will have 
one, too.** So saying; he rushed up to me, kissed my 
cheek, and was off in a moment. 

I could have cried with mortification : and that cheek 
burned all day as if it had received a blow. 

Mr. Elsworth did not grieve after our visitor. When 
he returned from his ride, he was more cheerful than 
xisual, as if he had got over a disagreeable duty. 

We all dined together in the library, and he spent the 
evening in selecting books for me to read. 

I amused him with an account of Mr. WaIdron*s book- 
case of criminals. He said he was not sure that any book 
would injure a good woman ; want of virtue or principle 
is a different thing from ignorance or even innocence. 
To be '* innocent of the knowledge'* did not save Lady 
Macbeth from guilt. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

** A drab of stftte, a cloth o' silrer slut, 
To hayeJier train borne up, and her soul trail i' the dirt." 
btj i / *_. .^. Old Poem. 

**0h what are the mi8erie« of poverty in comparison with the 
gnswings of this man's heart ? " — Btboit. 

Mk. Elsworth has now been gone several days — days 
of gloom. Why should a taste of intellectual food make 
one long to be always at a feast 1 But so it is ; even 
Carry is less lively when with me alone. 

To-day our monotonous life has been most disagi-eeably 
intemipted. Carry and I had been playing at battledore 
on the green, opposite our house, when the shuttlecock 
stuck in the old thorn ; while I was trying to get it 
out of the bush, Carry and Fitz — ^good old dog — ran 
round the house to the terraces. The dear child did not 
return immediately, but I did not observe her absence 
until I heard Fitz barking loudly ; I was then alarmed, 
and ran after them. When I got round the house, I saw 
on one of the lower terraces a strange woman holding 
Carry's hand — indeed, she seemed trying to draw her 
down the path to the village j but my faithful dog had 
seized the woman's dress in his teeth, and was growling 
savagely at her. I feared he would perhaj)s bite her, so 
I called ^him off and ran towards them ; but no sooner 
did the dog let go his hold of her dress, than the woman 
escaped down the path, through a door that was gene- 
rally locked, but which I perceived was now open. This 
path leads directly to the road, and is a near way to the 
village. • 

She ran like the wind down this steep way, and I then 
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noiaoed that a oab was waitiog in ilia road^ I ibnndi 
Oarrj all trembling^ and oonfoBed, bat I gatbarad flrom 
her that the woman wanted her to go and see a ladj<— ^iHia 
she said was in the cab — a lady who loved her maolr, and 
wished to see her. Carry said to her that no kdy ]«ml^ 
her bnt Genevieve, and she would not ga The* womao' 
said, " But, your mamma loves yoo.*' 

" No I *' said Garry, ^ she did not love me, or she woold 
not have gone away from ma" 

*By her account, the woman then seised her hand, and 
attempted to draw her away ; the chOd screamed, when 
Fits seized tiie stranger^s dress, and held her fast until I 
appeared. 

I called out to some workmen at a distanoe, audi on 
their coming up, desired them to follow the woman as 
quiekly as possible, and see where she went ; but before 
they could reach her, we could see her plainly getting into^ 
the carriage, and drive rapidly away. 

I trembled as much as Carry, and was mueh more 
alarmed, knowing better than the poor child the distfesa- 
ing nature of the occurrence. All our household had now 
assembled around me, alarmed by my calling the men* I 
said as little as possible until I was alone with "Macs. 
Crreenwood and Hester. By the advice of the former, I 
wrote a note to Mra Garter, asking her to come over 
to roe during the day. She came at once, and was much 
shocked on hearing of the circumstance^ principidly' oa 
Mr. Elsworth's account, who must immediately be xn>-^ 
formed of what had occurred, and to whdm it would give' 
great annoyance. ^ " 

Mrs. Carter was most severe in her censure of Cfarvy's 
mother. She said she was a very worthless woman, cun- 
ning, weak, and selfish, without a single attraction essoept 
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her uncommon beauty; before her marriage she had 
been artful enough suocessfuUy to simulate gentleness and 
modesty. 

" No wonder," Mrs. Carter continued, " that she ma- 
naged to entangle Mr. Eisworth, inexperienced as he 
was, and too honourable to recede even when her true 
character dawned upon him." 

Mrs. Carter then assured me that her husband should 
write to Mr. Eisworth at once. 1 am resolved that Carry 
shall not be for a moment out of my sight until we hear 
from him. We do everything possible to lessen her 
alarm, she is such an excitable child, and so delicate; 
.so we treat the matter as a trifle ; but the worst of it is, 
till this happened, she had almost forgotten her mother. 

We have amused her as well as we could all the even- 
ing ; the hard fate of the dear child inspires us with new 
love and pity for her. 

It is but two days since our flight about Cany, and 
already we have had another event connected with the 
same subject. I shall task my memory to the utmost 
to recall what occurred ; I am quite bewildered with the 
strange, horiible tale I have had to listen to. 

I was called down this morning from Carry's bedside 
where I had kept her on account of a slight sore throat 
that she was suffering from, to see a gentleman I was in- 
formed was waiting for me in the parlour. To my sur- 
piise, I found it was Major Maxwell I think I must 
really try and call him " uncle," he has made such an 
effort to serve Mr. Eisworth and his child. He opened 
the convei-sation by telling me eagerly that Darcy had 
sent him to mc. 

" That boy," said he, " i-ules me with a rod of ii-on ; if 
here is anything good in his old father, he will sooner or 
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kter bring it out Yoa aea^ be has been «tajing- with aa 
Binoe be lefjb yon, end when be beerd wbat I em now 
going to tell yon, be would not allow me to reat till I 
should eome and eommnnicate penonallj witb yon. 
Wbat I have to my relates to Mr. Elaworth's little 
daughter. Darcy is a grateful fellow, and be is deter- 
mined that no harm shall eome to the efaild if be oan pre- 
Tent it^ after the kindness be has received from her father* 
For my part, I thought Elsworth a deviUsh high fellow- 
when I knew him, but my boy likes him.'* 

** If you know of any harm menacing my little cousin/' 
said I, ^ and can warn me of it^ do so at onoe, for she has 
already bad an escape from some danger ; tell me, then, 
anything you may know of its nature." 

'< Well, my dear,*' he resumed, <«the fiict is, I am not 
sure that what I have to say is very fit for the ears of a 
young girL I have not much experience in such matten. 
All; I know is, that my wife was one of the best souls 
that ever breathed, and she well knew the world, bad 
and good, and I never saw that it did her any barm." . 

''Oh, Major Maxwell,** said I, '' if you know anything 
that concerns my pupil's safety, tell me of it without hesi- 
tation. If I have rashly undertaken duties unfit for 
my youth and inexperience, I will not shrink from them 
out of selfish scruples of delicaiy. I suppose what you 
have to tell me relates to Carry*8 mother % " 

'' Yes, my dear ; and to others worse than her mother. 
Did you ever hear the name of De Yesci % ** 

I reflected for a moment, and then said, ** There was^ 
I have heard, an ill-conducted youth of that name at school 
with Mr. Elsworth." 

^^ Exactly,** said Major Maxwell, ''and the man has not 
belied the promise of the boy. You know, I suppose, that 

o 
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this maa ascribes the ruin of his prospects ia life to yoar 
oousiu getting him expelled from the school, and disgraced 
in the opinion of the head of his family." 

" Does he not rather ascribe it to his committing the 
crime tliat caused his expulsion ? " said I, indignantly. 

" Why, in a moral point of view, perhaps he should, 
but that is not the light by which he views it ; conse* 
quently, he would go a great deal out of his way to do his 
old enemy an injury ; especially if he could serve himself 
at the same moment. I will go the length of saying 
— even if he injured himself by it, he would pay him 
off if possible. Now, there is another person I have to 
allude to also, and I would ask if you ever heard the name 
of — Berrington ? " 

I replied, '' Never,*^ at which he looked surprised. 

" Why," said he, " that is the name of the young fellow 
with whom Mrs. Elsworth went offl*' 

I confess I did shrink now from hearing more of this 
lamentable story, but as it seemed to deepen in its graVe 
import to my poor little charge, I continued to listen in 
trembling fear. The major having got over his first 
scruple, went on, quite enjoying his subject 

« Berrington," said he, *'is the foolish only son of a 
wealthy Manchester manufacturer ; he was sent at an 
early age to Paris, to get some scientific knowledge neces- 
sary in his father s business, and there I first saw him. 
I had gone there for a few weeks with a cousin of that 
young Campbell for whose sake Mr. Elsworth had de- 
nounced De Yesci In company with this George Mel- 
ville, I was in the habit of frequenting the house of a 
handsome widow, Mrs. Brownrig, an Englishwoman, 
who gave good dinners, and had a large, but not very 
select, acquaintance. De Yesci generally sat at the foot 
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of her table — ^in hct, was verj much at home in her house. 
MeiviQe and I being old birds, and not to be canghtwith 
chafl^ soon saw what was the nature of her entertain- 
ments, and that gambling was the main business of the 
evening. Many inexperienced young Englishmen and in- 
nocent Englishwomen, even matrons with their daughters^ 
were to be seen there — ^foolish people, who fiincied thej* 
were mixing in good French society. Berrington was then 
a simple young fellow, and I took an interest in him ; he 
was flush of money, and De Yesci had evidently Axed on 
him as a victim. This was the state of things when I left 
Paris, and, after a time, I was not surprised to learn that 
Mrs. Brownrig had contrived to draw the attention of the 
police to her house ; indeed, what gave an appearance of 
respectability to her establishment for a time was the 
presence of De Yesci, who is a perfect gentleman in his 
appearance, manners, and general demeanonr. He cannot 
tolerate anything coarse and broad ; his festidious tastes 
investing him with even an appearance of virtue, not 
easily distinguished from the reality by an unobservant 
visitor. Moreover, madame had a deal of devemess ber- 
self ; and she contrived to avoid scandal, while a shred of 
respectability hung about her, by leaving Paris. This she 
did in a very skilful way. I must tell you how. She 
suddenly produced a mother, a decent-lo(4dng, but vulgar 
old woman ; Heaven knows where she came from — nobody 
till then had ever heard that she had a relative. I re- 
member once saying to Melville that she was a mysterious 
character, and that I wondered who or what she was ; 
he said he believed she was niece to the governor of the 
Philippine Islands. I do not know whether he was in 
earnest or not, for he Ihughed, and I rather think he 
]biew no more of her than I did ; bnt i have observed 
o 2 
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that Scotch people like you to think that they know 
everything. However, as I was saying, although the old 
woman was inferior in all respects to her talented daughter, 
Mrs. Brownrig appeared to be devoted to her, and declared 
it was solely to please her she was leaving Paris, for that the 
old lady had scruples concerning the way in which Sunday 
was spent in that city, she having strict English notions. 

" She then made a tour of the Rhine, attended by a 
very plain, respectable English waiting-maid, as well as 
a clever courier, who had run over Europe with all sorts 

of people, — from that most religious man. Lord , to 

Fanny Elssler the dancer, — and had managed to please 
them all. During this journey she made the acquaintance 
of many English ladies, which is not a difficult thing to 
do if one can manage to assume an appearance of wealth 
and style : English ladies are easily deceived in this way. 
Then, she had a simple, earnest way of deferring to her good 
mother, for whose sake she was returning to live in England, 
that carried conviction with it of her own goodness. 

" Before this she had secured a genteel house in the 
neighbourhood of St. James's Park ; and she sowed her 
cards with her London addi*ess broadcast, so that, when 
she began a new course there, she had acquired another set 
of acquaintances to visit her in her new abode. It was 
there I again met Benington, still under the tutelage of 
De Yesci. Berrington had grown, as he fancied, a very 
fast, clever fellow ; in reality he was a donkey, and a mere 
tool of De Vesci's. 

" It was at this period that he first met Mrs. Elsworth 
in society. De Yesci was his guiding star in all that fol- 
lowed. How far revenge against Mr. Elsworth influenced 
his counsels to his dupe, I cannot tell ; but^ long before this, 
however, he must have discovered that he rendered his 
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former ^nemj no dinerviee in freeing him from tuch a 
woman. Bat we will not enter into that sahjeet ; the 
whole transaction was so bad, that» though I am not Tery 
particular about other people's conduct, I broke with 
them all, and for a length of time I knew nothing about 
them, until, one day lately, Berriugton sought me out 
He came to me in a state little short of desperation. 

** He abruptly told me that he had sold himself body 
and soul, to the devil, in the shape of De Yesci, and was 
now paying the forfeit ; that his father had forsaken him 
entirely since he had connected himself with Mrs. Ela- 
worth ; that he had broken his mother^s heart ; and that, 
in his distress for money, after his father ceased supplying 
him with cash, he had, with the help of De Vesd, put 
his father's name to checks, and in this way had drawn 
largely upon his London bankers. 

*' He entreated me to interfere for him with his father, 
declaring that, if be failed, he would shoot himself, as life 
would be no longer worth preserving. His guilty com- 
panion, Mrs. Elsworth, had become addicted both to 
brandy and opium, and he was lost and wretched every 
way. I am softer-hearted than you may think, Miss 
Fitzgerald, and could not help feeling interested on 
behalf of this foolish young fellow, in spite of his 
vicious conduct ; and I began to think with pity of 
his parents. His father had the name of being a 
good, staid kind of man, very jealous of his reputation 
for integrity. 

" Now here was I, an old reprobate, with a model son, 
while this upright and pious manufacturer had one so 
much the reverse ; so I took a run down to Manchester, to 
try and do something in the way of peace-making between 
.them. It was not a pleasant thing, let jue tell you, and 
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great Btones, climbing trees, and other feats, till Carry's 
eyes grow round with wonder and terror. She is a nervous 
child; once she cried so sadly, thinking he would be killed, 
that I had to make him desist. Mr. Elsworth says he is 
as active as a ropedancer ; he takes a kind of pleasure, I 
see, in Darcy's company, he is such a ciieery boy — his 
laugh is quite infectious. He has not much love for 
reading, and has an hereditary liking for horses and 
games ; but I have no fear that he will break his promise 
to his mother. He would make an excellent soldier, I 
supiK>se, for he does, not seem to know what fear is. He 
says himself, he is not quite sure that he has courage ; 
for that, to meet armed men in their might, or to face 
cannon, or a charge of bayonets, or to know that a dozen 
shells may burst about one's head, or foes in ambush may 
fire on one, or a hundred other ways by which a soldier may 
die, each have their terrors; and until a man is tried, he 
cannot answer for hia valour : '' one danger appals one 
man, another peril another man, and some one of these 
things may shake my nerves.** 

But he is gone now ; and I can say from my heart I 
like him well — better than I expected I should ; though 
in some particulars he was almost intolerable. If Mr. Els- 
worth had witnessed his last exploit, what would have been 
the consequence ? He had bidden Carry and me farewell ; 
she was outside the house watching his departure, Mr. 
Elsworth was mounted in readiness to ride with him. I 
was alone in the parlour, very sorry at our parting, when 
he ran in again, came close up to me, and said, " Gene- 
vieve, as we are cousins, about to part for so long a time, 
I suppose you do not mind giving me a kiss.** 

" I would rather not, Darcy," said I, but I did not say 
it unkindly. *< No man has ever kissed me but papa.** 
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I 8addenlj remembered what had ooeuned with. Mr. 
Elsworth a little time ago, and added, after some hesita- 
tion : ** Except Mr. Elsworth, and that was by accident.*' 

Darcy's face grew quite red. 

''Mr. Elsworth t " said he ; "it was very wrong ; and 
by accident — what nonisense I no one kisses a girl by 
acddent.** 

" Still it was acddent, Darcy/' said I, gravely, and 
then told him how it had happened. 

" Besides,*' I continued, ** if he was wrong, you cannot 
be right : you forget he is my cousin, too." 

While I said these last words, I saw Darcy's eyes 
kindling with mischief '' Oh ! well,** he exclaimed gaily, 
*' since you excuse him on that plea, by Jove, I will have 
one, too.** So saying, he rushed up to me, kissed my 
cheek, and was off in a moment 

I could have cried with mortification : and that cheek 
burned all day as if it had received a blow. 

Mr. Elsworth did not grieve after our visitor. When 
he returned from his ride, he was more cheerful than 
xisual, as if he had got over a disagreeable duty. 

We all dined together in the library, and he spent the 
evening in selecting books for me to read. 

I amused him with an account of Mr. Waldron's book- 
case of criminals. He said he was not 8ui*e that any book 
would injure a good woman ; want of virtue or principle 
is a different thing from ignorance or even innocence. 
To be ''innocent of the knowledge" did not save Lady 
Macbeth from guilt. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

** A drab of state, a cloth o' silrer slot, 
To hayeJier train borne up, and her soul trail i' the dirt." 
ttJi /•^v .-. Old Poem. 

**0h what are the miseries of poverty in comparison with the 
gnawings of this man's heart ! " — ^TBOnr. 

Mr. Elsworth has now been gone several days — days 
of gloom. Why should a taste of intellectual food make 
one long to be always at a feast ? But so it is ; even 
Carry is less lively when with me alone. 

To-day our monotonous life has been most disagi'ceably 
intemipted. Carry and I had been playing at battledore 
on the green, opposite our house, when the shuttlecock 
stuck in the old thorn j while I was trying to get it 
out of the bush, Carry and Fitz — good old dog — i-au 
round the house to the terraces. The dear child did not 
return immediately, but I did not observe her absence 
until I heard Fitz barking loudly ; I was then alarmed, 
and ran after them. When I got round the house, I saw 
on one of the lower terraces a strange woman holding 
Carry's hand — indeed, she seemed tiying to draw her 
down the path to the village ; but my faithful dog had 
seized the woman's dress in his teeth, and was growling 
savagely at her. I feared he would perhai)s bite her, so 
I called •►him off and ran towards them ; but no sooner 
did the dog let go his hold of her dress, than the woman 
escaped down the path, through a door that was gene- 
rally locked, but which I perceived was now open. This 
path leads directly to the road, and is a near way to the 
village. • 

She ran like the wind down this steep way, and I then 



noldced that a oab was waiting in ilia road^ I lonnd 
Oarrj all trembling and oonfiued, bat I gatharad -flrom 
her that the woman wanted her to go and see a ladj^— wha 
she said was in the cab — a lady who loved her mnek, and 
wished to see her. Cany said to her that no ladj ]«mli 
her bnt Genevieve, and she would not ga The woman 
said, " But, your mamma loves yoo.*' 

"Ko ! " said Garry, ** she did not love me, or she woold 
not have gone away from ma" ' 

*By her account, the woman then seised her hand, and 
attempted to draw her away ; the chUd screamed, when 
Fits seized tiie stranger's dress, and held her fast until I 
appeared. 

I called out to some workmen at a distanoe, audi on 
their coming up, desired them to follow the woman as 
quiekly as possible, and see where she went ; but before 
they could reach her, we could see her plainly getting into 
the carriage, and drive rapidly away. 

I trembled as much as Carry, and was much more 
alarmed, knowing better than the poor child the= disti68»- 
ing nature of the occurrence. All our household had now 
assembled around me, alarmed by my calling the men. I 
said as little as possible until I was alone with Mrs. 
Crreenwood and Hester. By the advice of the former, I 
wrote a note to Mra Carter, asking her to come over 
to roe during the day. She came at once, and was much 
shocked on hearing of the circumstance^ prindpaUy on 
Mr. Elsworth's account, who must immediately be xn>- 
formed of what had occurred, and to whdm it would give' 
great annoyance. ^ " 

Mrs. Carter was most severe in her censure of Cfarvy's 
mother. She said she was a very worthless woman, cun- 
ning, weak, and selfish, without a single attraction essoept 
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her uncommou beauty; before ber marriage abe bad 
been artful enougb successfully to simulate gentleness and 
modesty. 

" No wonder," Mrs. Carter continued, ** that she ma- 
naged to entangle Mr. Elsworth, inexperienced as be 
was, and too honourable to recede even when her true 
character dawned upon bini." 

Mrs. Carter then assured me that her husband should 
write to Mr. Elsworth at once. 1 am resolved that Carry 
shall not be for a moment out of my sight until we bear 
from him. We do everything possible to lessen her 
alarm, she is such an excitable child, and so delicate; 
.so we treat the matter as a trifle ; but the worst of it is, 
till this happened, she had almost forgotten her mother. 

We have amused her as well as we could all the even- 
ing ; the hard fate of the dear child inspires us with new 
love and pity for her. 

It is but two days since our fright about Carry, and 
already we have had another event connected with the 
same subject. I shall task my memory to the utmost 
to recall what occurred ; I am quite bewildered with the 
strange, horrible tale I have had to listen to. 

I was called down this morning from Carry's bedside 
where I bad kept her on account of a slight sore throat 
that she was suffering from, to see a gentleman I was in- 
formed was waiting for me in the parlour. To my snr- 
piise, I found it was Major Maxwell I think I must 
really try and call him " uncle,'* he has made such an 
effort to serve Mr. Elsworth and his child. He opened 
the conversation by telling me eagerly that Dai*cy had 
sent him to mc. 

'* That boy," said he, *' rules me with a rod of iron ; if 
there is anything good in his old father, he will sooner or 
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later bting it out. Yon aea^ he has heen ataying .with ne 
ainee be lef^ 7011, and when he heard what I am now 
going to tell jou, he would not allow me to reat till I 
shoold eome and oommunicate personallj with yon. 
What I have to say relates to Mr. Elsworth*s little 
daughter. Darcy is a grateful fellow, and he is deter-- 
mined that no harm shall oome to the ohild if he oan pre-^ 
vent it^ after the kindness he has received from her Either. 
For my part, I thought Elsworth a devilish high fellow^ 
when I knew him, but my boy likes him." 

** If you know of any harm menacing my little cousin,*' 
said I, ^ and can warn me of it^ do so at onoe, for she has 
already had an escape from some danger ; tell me, then, 
anything you may know of its nature." 

'* Well, my dear,'* he resumed, " the fiict is, I am not 
sure that what I have to say is very fit for the ears of a 
young girL I have not much experience in such matters* 
All.. I know is, that my wife was one of the best souls 
that ever breathed, and she well knew the world, bad 
and good, and I never saw that it did her any harm." . 

''Oh, Major Maxwell," said I, " if you know anything 
that concerns my pupil's safety, tell me of it without hesi- 
tation. If I have rashly undertaken duties unfit for 
my youth and inexperience, I will not shrink from them 
out of selfish scruples of delicacy. I suppose what you 
have to tell me relates to Garry's mother ) " 

" Yes, my dear ; and to others worse than her mother. 
Did you ever hear the name of De Yesci 1 " 

I reflected for a moment, and then said, '' There was^ 
I have heard, an ill-conducted youth of that name at school 
with Mr. Elsworth." 

** Exactly," said Major Maxwell, "and the man has not 
belied the pronuse of the boy. You know, I suppose that 

o 
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this man aaoibes the rain of hia prospects ia li£B to joar ! 

oousiu getting him expelled from the school, and disgrsoed 

in the opinion of the head of his family." ; 

*^ Does he not rather ascribe it to his committing the | 
crime that caused his expolsion f " said I, indignantlj. 

** Why, in a moral point of view, perhaps he should, 
but that is not the light by which he views it ; conae*- 
qnently, he would go a great deal out of his way to do his 
old enemy an injury ; especially if he could senre himself 
at the same moment. I will go the length of saying 
— even if he injured himself by it, he would pay him 
off if possible. Now, there is another person I have to 
allude to also, and I would ask if you ever heard the name 
of— Berrington f " 

I replied, " Never,** at which he looked surprised. 

^ Why,** said he, " that is the name of the young fellow 
with whom Mrs. Elsworth went off** 

I confess I did shrink now from hearing more of this 
lamentable story, but as it seemed to deepen in its grave 
import to my poor little charge, I continued to listen in 
trembling fear. The major having got over lus first 
scruple, went on, quite enjoying his subject. 

''.Berrington,'* said he, ''is the foolish only son of a 
wealthy Manchester manufacturer ; he was sent at an 
early age to Paris, to get some scientific knowledge neces- 
sary in his father 8 business, and there I first saw him. 
I had gone there for a few weeks with a cousin of that 
young Campbell for whose sake Mr. Elsworth had de- 
nounced De Yescl In company with this George Mel- 
ville, I was in the habit of frequenting the house of a 
handsome widow, Mrs. Brownrig, an Englishwoman, 
who gave good dinners, and had a large, but not very 
select^ acquaintance. De Yesci generally sat at the foot 
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of her table — ^infact, was veiymacb at home inherhoTXse. 
MeiviOe and I being old birds, and not to be caught with 
chafl^ soon saw what was the nature of her entertiin- 
ments, and that gambling was the main business of the 
evening. Many inexperienced young Englishmen and in- 
nocent Englishwomen, eyen matrons with their daughters, 
were to be seen there — ^foolish people, who &ncied they* 
were mixing in good French society. Berrington was then 
a simple young fellow, and I took an interest in him ; he 
was flush of money, and De Yesci had eridently fixed on 
him as a victim. This was the state of things when I left 
Paris, and, after a time, I was not surprised to learn that 
Mrs. Brownrig had contrived to draw the attention of the 
police to her house ; indeed, what gave an appearance of- 
respectability to her establishment for a time was the 
presence of Be Yesci, who is a perfect gentleman in his 
appearance, manners, and general demeanour. He cannot 
tolerate anything coarse and broad ; his fastidious tastes 
investing him with even an appearance of virtue, not 
easily distinguished from the reality by an unobservant 
visitor. Moreover, madame had a deal of cleverness her- 
self; and she contrived to avoid scandal, while a shred of 
respectability hung about her, by leaving Paris. This she 
did in a very skilful way. I must tell you how. She 
suddenly produced a mother, a -decent-looking, but vulgar 
old woman ; Heaven knows where she came from — nobody 
till then had ever heard that she had a relative. I re- 
member once saying to Melville that she was a mysterious 
character, and that I wondered who or what she was ; 
he said he believed she was niece to the governor of the 
Philippine Islands. I do not know whether he was in 
earnest or not, for he laughed, and I rather think he 
ktiew no more of her than I did ; but i have observed 
o 2 
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that Scoich people like yon to tbink thai ihej know 
ereryihin^ However, as I was mjing, although the old 
woman was inferior in all respecU to her talented daughter, 
Mrs. Brownng appeared to be devoted to her, and dedated 
it was solely to please her she was leaving Parii^ for that the 
old lady had scmples ooneeming the way in which Sunday 
was spent in that city, she having strict English notionsL 

^She then made a tour of the Rhine, attended by a 
very plain, respectable English waiting-maid, as well as 
a clever courier, who had mn over Europe with all sorts 

of people, — ^from that most religious man. Lord , to 

Fanny Elssler the dancer, — ^and had managed to please 
them all. During this journey she made the acquaintance 
of many English ladies, which is not a difficult thing to 
do if one can manage to assume an appearance of wealth 
and style : English ladies are easily deceived in this way. 
Then, she had a simple, earnest way of deferring to her good 
mother, for whose sake she was returning to live in England, 
that carried conviction with it of her own goodness. 

" Before this she had secured a genteel house in the 
neighbourhood of Sfc. James's Park ; and she sowed her 
cards with her London addi'ess broadcast^ so that^ when 
she began a new course there, she had acquired another set 
of acquaintances to visit her in her new abode. It was 
there I again met Berrington, still under the tutelage of 
De VescL Berrington had grown, as he fancied, a very 
fast, clever fellow ; in reality he was a donkey, and a mere 
tool of De Vesci's. 

** It was at this period that he first met Mrs. Ebworth 
in society. De Yesci was his guiding star in all that fol- 
lowed. How far revenge against Mr. Elsworth influenced 
his counsels to his dupe, I cannot tell ; bnt^ long before this^ 
however, he must have discovered that he rendered his 
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former €neiny no diBBorviee ia freeing him from such a 
woman. Bat we will not enter into that subject ; the 
whole transaction was so bad, that» though I am not yeiy 
particular about other people's conduct, I broke with 
them all, and for a length of time I knew notiiing about 
them, until, one day lately, Berrington sought me out 
He came to me in a state little short of desperation. 

** He abruptly told me that he had sold himself body 
and soul, to the devil, in the shape of De Yesci, and was 
now paying the forfeit ; that his fiither had forsaken him 
entirely since he had connected himself with Mrs. Els- 
worth ; that he had broken his mother's heart ; and that, 
in his distress for money, after his father ceased supplying 
him with cash, he had, with the help of De Vesci, put 
his father's name to checks^ and in this way had drawn 
largely upon his London bankers. 

'* He entreated me to interfere for him with his father, 
declaring that, if he failed, he would shoot himself, as life 
would be no longer worth preserving. His guilty com- 
panion, Mrs. Elsworth, had become addicted both to 
brandy and opium, and he was lost and wretched every 
way. I am softer-hearted than you may think. Miss 
Fitzgerald, and could not help feeling interested on 
behalf of this foolish young fellow, in spite of his 
vicious conduct; and I began to think with pity of 
his parents. His father had the name of being a 
good, staid kind of man, very jealous of his reputation 
for integrity. 

*' Now here was I, an old reprobate, with a model son, 
while this upright and pious manufacturer had one so 
much the reverse ; so I took a run down to Manchester, to 
try and do something in the way of peace-making between 
.them. It was not a pleasant thing, let me tell you, and 
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it proved much more disagreeable even than I had ex- 
pected. Old Berriagton was like a man cut out of 
marble, — so cold and pale ; and, by Jove, he received me 
as if I had been the cause of hb son's misconduct, instead 
of being the onlj friend he had, for who eke would have 
taken so much interest in him 4s to go all the way to 
Manchester, and then to be insulted, after all 1 

** When I saw the humour he was in, I told the old 
fellow my mind pretty plainly, and brought him down a 
note or two ; he then began to bewail his misfortune in 
having such a profligate son. 

'"It is a strange dispensation of Providence,' said he, 
Hhat I, who can show the transactions of a lifetime 
without an error, or a shadow even of shame, should have 
a son who seems to have exhausted the means of bnnging 
himself to sin and disgrace. This young man,* continued 
he, ' who now expects to be forgiven, and helped in his 
difficulties, has glaringly and shamefully violated live of 
God*s commandments, of which dishonouring his father 
and his mother is the least. Where is there a deserving 
point in his character? Would it be just to ignoi*e such 
offences?' 

" It would be merciful," I said ; '* I have a son myself," 
continued the major, ** and I have tried to keep him out 
of harm's way ; and I have this advantage over you, my 
good sir, that I know where harm lies ; but if he should 
unluckily fall into temptation, I would not be too rigid. 

" But I need not tell you, Miss Fitzgerald, all the 
details of our conversation. It lasted a good hour and 
more. At length I happened to touch the soft spot in 
his heart : his wife's sorrow over her son's faults. He then 
gave way, on condition that his son should quit the country 
alone, and at once, either for Australia or New Zealand, 
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iu both of which ooantries be had agents, to whose good 
offices be would consign him; adding, that he would 
sapplj him with cash for present expenses. The son 
caught eagerly at this escape from all his difficulties : one, 
and not a trifling one, being Mrs. Ebworth. He is gone, 
and, at the last moment^ he mentioned to me that De 
Yesci and Mrs. Brownrig were in desperate ciromnstanees, 
and that their proceedings haTe drawn upon them the 
suspicion of the authorittes. He belietred they were readjv 
in &ct^ to do anything, no matter how bad, that promised 
a chance of procuring them money. 

« The mother of Mr. Elsworth's little giri has lived in 
their house for some time. She is an imbecile tool in thekt 
hands, is almost always intoxicated or stupified^-despair- 
ing, but not repentant. They beliere that if they coold 
get hold of your little cousin, they should be able to 
wring a heavy sum out of her fiither, both as the prieeof 
her return to his keeping, and to saye a further exposure 
ef his domestic affiuns. 

^ This is my story ; make such use of it as you think fit." 

Poor, poor Carry ! What a hard lot is hers ; and what 
a sad fate her father's has been ! I am so filled with 
horror, as I transcribe this account of the major's, that I 
hardly like to commit it to paper. But I must show it 
to Mrs. Carter ; she is my reliance in this strsit. 

Major Maxwell only remained here a few hours. I 
am deeply grateful to him and to Darcy. On the latter 
I could have relied, but his fiither has now shown a good 
heart also. I did not believe it was in his nature. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

"Bo that duty which lies neftrest you, and the next will become 
phdner." — Carlyle. 

Mrs. Carter has been here agaiu. I was obliged once 
more to write to ask her to come over to me, that I might 
tell her all that Major Maxwell had related. Carry is too 
uawell to leave the house, and I have determined never to 
lose sight of her till she is under her father s care again. 

Mrs. Carter was greatly distressed to hear what I had to 
tell her, and observed, as Miss Sutton had formerly done : 

" What a pity he does not marry Laui*a Allenby ! It 
was a great mistake his not thinking of her before ; he 
had known her almost from childhood, so there could 
have been no disappointment in her principles. I hope 
the marriage may now take place. Under her care, you 
and Carry would both be safe, and might be happy ; and 
indeed, my dear, you are too young to have the charge of 
this unfortunate child under the painful circumstances in 
which she is placed.*' 

''I believe,'* replied I, <' indeed I am sure, you are 
right. My heart shrinks with apprehension of I know 
not what danger ; and she is such an observing child, that 
I am obliged to keep my fears very carefully from her 
knowledge.** 

Mr. Carter will write again to Mr. £lsworth, to com- 
municate the substance of what the major told me. 

While sitting for hours beside my little darling's bed, I 
ponder in a sad mood what our fate may be. I cannot like 
the prospect of Mr. £ls worth's marrying this Miss Allenby. 
I suppose it will be prudent ; but ought either a man or 
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woman to marry from mere expediency, withoat tlie 
indnoement of a strong affoction f I can readily answer 
for myself "No ! " And then if he did not love this 
yoong lady preyiously — ^bnt what have I to do with all 
thisf My daty is simply to take good care of my pupil 
at present, and to resign that care at onee when it is no 
longer sufficient for heraafety. > * ^ 

It is a week now since I wiote the preceding page— « j 
tweek marked by no interest, but spent In anxiety and sad- ;^ \ 
ffuew. To<by, Mr. Elsworth returned. He again resemUes \ 

what he was when I first knew him — silent, constrained, 
and gloomy. I was hardly aware how much his spirits 
and whole tone of mind had been changed for the better ^ 

of late, till now, when I see him again in his old mood. 
His words were very few to me on the subject which must^ 
anxiously occupy his thoughts as much as it dofs mine, i 

f* Qenevieve," he said, " I thank you for your care of 
my child ; but I see with great pain that it is affecting 
^our health and blighting your happiness. I have written 
to my friend and partner, Mr. Allenby, that I will take 
you and Carry to his house next week ; there you will 
both be finder sufficient protection, and amidst a large 
•and cheerful family you will recover your strength and 
spirits. Your youth must not be sacrificed to us." 

We are making many preparations, by Mrs. Carter'iB 
advice and under her directions, for this approaching visit. 
Garry's dress will be very nice and very expendve. I am 
still in mourning, and shall not require much ; Mrs. 
Carter has^ however, made me purchase a white crape 
dress for evening use. I felt so strange wh^n I tried it 
iOn, that I fear I shall never have courage to wear.it in 
company. It is decorated with ribbons and trimmings, 
.and altogether it seems much too fine ; but .Mrs. Green- 
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wood and Hester fell into raptures over its beautj^ and 
Carry affirmed that I exactly resembled the picture of an 
angel; so it is i)acked up to go, and it will not be 
Hester's fault if it is not often worn. Carry expatiated 
so much on my attractiveness in this garment to her 
lather, that he said he should have to shut his eyes for 
fear of being dazzled by my appearance when wearing it 
But I do not think he is much afraid of that, for he had 
ordered a box of ornaments for me from London, which 
Carry brought to me thb morning. She said it was a 
token of her gratitude and love. This formal speech 
was dictated to her, I suppose. I shall be much too fine ; 
I do not like it. What would my little Julia think of it, 
if she saw me turned into so fine a lady ? 

After being some time with her father in the library 
this morning, Carry came to me in a most excited state. 
She is evidently in possession of a secret which I am not 
to know until we arrive at the end of our journey to- 
morrow evening ; but, indeed, if I wei*e not carefully on 
the watch not to hear it from her, she would let it slip 
out in her excitement and delight. 

What a day this has been ; how shall I be gratefol 
enough to Mr. Elsworth for the pleasure he has given me f 

This morning we started on our journey, at an early 
hour : Mr. Elsworth, Carry, Hester, I, and Denman, Mr. 
Elsworth's servant. We caught a train at an out-of-the- 
way station, and I never doubted that we were going 
north. I looked at the names of stations, all of which 
were strange to me. We made two changes and dined 
at a great junction of railways. 

I asked Mr. Elsworth at what hour we should reach 
Mr. Allenby's ; he said we should not get there to-day, as 
he intended we should stop at least one night on the way. 
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At last, about fonr o'elock, we stopped at a oountrj 
station, the name of which struck me as being &iniUar. 

^Axe there two places of this name)" said I 
inqnitioglj. ^ I reoeliect there is a village of this mmt 
name near my old home, linacre." 
' Mr. Elsworth now gave Carry a warning look ; she 
was in a state of inefikUe delight All at once the secret 
became known to me : we were going to Linacre 1 My 
eyes filled with tears, and my cheeks glowed with pleasure. 
Mr. Elsworth saw my agitation, and, holding out his hand 
to me, said, — 

** Does this please you, Genevieye ) " 

I took his hand in both mine, and, by a sudden impulse^ 
put it to my lips, as I used to do with papa when I was a 
<5hild. But I am no longer a child, and ought not to have 
done such a thing. Mr. Elsworth looked quite disturbed, 
and, I belieye, was not pleased at my demonstration, for 
his &oe absolutely coloured. Dear Garry is a refuge in 4i 
difficulty; she also had her raptures^ and in observing 
hers, I hope mine were fbigotten, as I immediately re- 
lapsed into more than my usual quietness. I had dropped 
Mr. Elsworth's hand, directly I saw his consternation, 
which indeed imparted itself to me, and we sat as before. 
Oh ! no, not as before ; I was bewildered with joy, which 
found vent in my caresses o£ Carry as she sat on my knee. 

At our next halting-place we got out, and Mr. Elsworth 
put Garry, Hester, and me into a fly. We were about 
two miles from Linacre, and he told us he would saunter 
slowly after us, giving us an hour in advance of him, 
and he would join us at Miss Barrett's on his arrival - 

As the old familiar places now again met my sight, I 
do not know whether pain or pleasure predominated^ I 
Wept, indeed, as much from pleasure as from pain: all 
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that I loved in tbe whole world — the liviDg and the dead 
— were now near me. 

Our carriage had no sooner stopped at MLss Barrett's 
gate, when the door flew open, and such a bright lovely face 
appeared — Julia herself ! yet not quite her old self; for 
she was fairer, brighter, prettier than before ; but with 
the old loving expression in her countenance. She looked 
Ter}' neat, in a soft-textured blue dress. 

We were in each other's arms in an instant ; then a 
rush into the house, and my arms were thrown round 
Miss Ban*ett's neck, when I sobbed very much, — so that it 
seemed as if I was more in grief than joy, — but the thought 
of my mother at that first moment overwhelmed me. 

It was then Carry's turn to be embraced. We could 
not for more than a moment forget her ; she who had 
taken such a generous interest in this happy meeting. 

The astonishment of my old friend was inexpressible. 
We never tired looking at each other ; Julia stroked my 
hair, kissed my face all over, said I was not a bit changed, 
not a bit more of a fine lady, only a little paler and graver. 
" Oh ! heavenly-minded Philoclea 1 " I exclaimed ; "1 
shall be lively enough before the day is over.** She 
laughed, clasping her hands together in the old manner. 
Hester having been so recently here, was received more 
soberly, and went off next door to see Mr. Waldron ; 
it was not considered prudent to permit his seeing me so 
late in the day for fear of spoiling his night's rest. I 
threw Julia into a tremor by informing her that Mr. 
Elswortli would be with us in a short time. Her 
imagination had been at work about lum, till she was in 
a most extraordinary state of mind concerning him : 
between gratitude for his kindness and liberality to her 
father, and dread of his sternness, gravity, and piide. I 
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wiflhed I codd give her some eoooormgemenit^ hat my 
feeliDgs are too like her own for that Mim Barrett's 
dilemma was a comical one ; she did not know what she 
should give so fine a gentleman to eat ; bat I was able 
easilj to reassure her on that point I told her he Wss 
most simple in his tastes ; naj, almost indifferent on that 
snbject I then requested she would give us tea and a hot 
cake. *< Oh, that reminds me/' continued I, '* that I must 
go and see your old ^ 

I ran oS, with my words still in my mouth, to the 
kitchen, which was as clean and diining as ever, and Jessy 
was seated on the step of the back-door, knitting, and 
looking out over the fields. Her deafness had prevented 
her from hearing our arrival, so I had my arms round her 
neck, and my face over her shoulder, before she could see 
who it wss. " Well, Miss Julia, you are a sad, wild lass^" 
said she ; then she caught a glimpse of my fitce, and 
exclaimed, — ** God save us ! " She was really frightened, 
and took a few moments to recover her composure ; then 
I took her knitting from her hands, raised her up, and told 
her she might put away her stocking while I remained, 
for that she must be busy cooking for Oany and me ; 
that we expected sweet cakes, pancakes, curds and cream, 
gooseberry-fool, and many other nice thing& ''And 
this is the daughter of your grand cousin," said she, look- 
ing with reverence at Cany, who had followed me with 
her long feather in her hat, and her braided pellisse. " I 
doubt if she will like our country cooking ; I suppose a 
Frenchman cooks for her at home." 

CSarry and I laughed when we thought of our bread- 
and-milk breakfasts^ and roast-mutton dinners at home. 
I assured her we got nothing so good there as we expected 
ftom her. "" But," said I, " Garry's father, Mr. Elsworth, 
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in comiDg here in time for tea, so joa nrnst produce a nice 
hot cake then.** She tamed us immediately oat of the 
kitchen, that she might commence baking ; meanwhile 
Mi» Barrett prepared the tea-table herself, to leave the 
good woman nndisturbed. 

The dear old parlour looked delightful, and the tea- 
table, with its snow J cloth, old china tea-cups, and with 
the silver tea-pot left to Miss Barrett by my mother, seemed 
prettier in my eyes than anything at Elsworth HalL 

Miss Barrett herself looks older; her hair is more 
snowy, and I fear her lameness increases. 

We now went to my old room, where Carry bathed her 
t'Bce, and I brushed out her curls, that my friends might 
nee how pretty she is. While I was adjusting my 
toilette, Julia anxiously asked me if she should make any 
change in her own dress, and I had a new pleasure in as- 
suring her that her dress was " very correct," 

We had time to accomplish all this, and return to the 
parlour before Mr. Elsworth arrived. We seated our- 
selves on one of the deep window-seats, and discovered 
that it did not appear so roomy as formerly, so wo took 
Carry on onr knees, which exactly suited her, and we 
talked over old times, and laughed, and were foolish 
together till Mr. Elsworth arrived. 

He was very polite and respectful to Miss Barrett, and 
most kind to Jnlia, whom, I perceived, he observed iiar- 
I'owly ; she was not aware of this, fortunately, but I had 
no fear that she should make a bad impression, even on 
one so fastidious as he is. She has beauty enough to 
please any eye, and her straightforward, artless manners, 
so full of heartiness and mirth, yet still so womanly, must 
captivate him. He sat down by Miss Barrett, and talked 
much to her, and we tried to go on as before, but I had 
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the unpleaauit conadoasnen of bmng observed ; talbr JqUa^ 
she thought herself too iasigaificant for so great « man's 
notice, so she soon became as usual ; indeed, after some^me, 
I also forgot myself in the interest of our eonversatbn.- 

After tea» Mr. Elsworth asked me to show him mj old 
garden, and thither we all went It looks quite as weK 
as formerly ; Julia evidently takes a loving care of it. I 
stopped at my mother's rose-tree ; the tiny cutting she 
brought with her from Clew Bay is now expanded into a 
goodly bush, with buds already coming into bloom. I 
put my face into it, it was so sweet Mr. Elsworth asked 
me to give him a bud from this tree ; we afterwards pre- 
sented him with other flowers, but I observed he took 
most care of the rose-bud. 

** You like that best," said I, touching the sprig. 

'*! cannot but reverence the good mother who made 
you what you are," said he; "but the rose itself is 
worth care." 

Miss Barrett was standing by, leaning on her stick. 

** If there are any good qualities in me, I owe a debt of 
gratitude for some of them here,'* said I, taking her hand, 
and resting it on my shoulder, as of old. 

** Yes," said she, smiling ; **I told you your fiiults very 
plainly." 

*' And, pray, what w^re they t " asked Mr. Elsworth. 

I put my hand on her month, and said, — 

" You shall not tell him ; he wishes to know eveiy- 
thing." 

And now bed-time came. Julia had previoudy asked 
me if I thought Mr. Elsworth would gratify her by occu- 
pying the bedroom in their cottage in which all the relies 
of my &ther and mother are placed. We put the quee- 
tion to him, and he said it would please him more to have 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

"Bo that duty which lies nearest you, and the next will become 
plainer." — Carlyle. 

Mrs. Cabteb has beea here again. I was obliged once 
more to write to ask her to come over to me, that I might 
tell her all that Major Maxwell had related. Carry is too 
iiawell to leave the house, and I have determined never to 
lose sight of her till she is under her fathers care again. 

Mrs. Carter was greatlj distressed to hear what I had to 
tell her, and observed, as Miss Sutton had formerly done : 

" What a pity he does not marry Laura Allenby ! It 
was a great mistake his not thinking of her before ; he 
had known her almost from childhood, so there could 
have been no disap[)ointment in her principles. I hope 
the marriage may now take place. Under her care, you 
and Carry would both be safe, and might be happy ; and 
indeed, my dear, you are too young to have the charge of 
this unfortunate child under the painful circumstances in 
which she is placed.*' 

"I believe," replied I, ** indeed I am sure, you are 
right. My heart shrinks with apprehension of I know 
not what danger ; and she is such an observing child, that 
I am obliged to keep my fears very carefully from her 
knowledge.'* 

Mr. Carter will write again to Mr. Elsworth, to com- 
municate the substance of what the major told me. 

While sitting for hours beside uiy little darling's bed, I 

ponder in a sad mood what our fate may be. I cannot like 

tliA nrospect of Mr. £lsworth'8 marrying this Miss Allenby. 

ise it will be prudent ; but ought either a man or 
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woman to many from mere expediency, without tlie 
inducement of a strong affection f I can readilj answer 
for myself '' No ! " And then if he did not love this 
jonng ladj previously — but what have I to do with all 
this f My duty is simply to take good care of my pupil 
at present^ and to resign that care at once when it is no 
•longer sufficient for heraafety. « 

It is a week now since I wrote the preceding page--^ 
,^eek marked by no interest, but i|>ent in anxiety and sad- 
^ness. To-day, Mr. Ebworth returned. He again resembles 
what he was when I first knew him — silent, constrained, 
and gloomy. I was hardly aware how much his spirits 
and whole tone of mind had been changed for the better 
of late, till now, when I see him again in his old mood. 
His words were veiy few to me on the subject which must' 
anxiously occupy his thoughts as much as it do^s mine. ' 

^' Genevieve,'' he said, '' I thank you for your care of 
my child ; but I see with great pain that it is affecting 
your health and blighting your happiness. I have written 
to my friend and partner, Mr. Ailenby, that I will take 
you and Carry to his house next week ; there you will 
both be under sufficient protection, and amidst a large 
and cheerful family you will recover your strength and 
spirits. Your youth must not be sacrificed to us." 

We are making many preparations, by Mrs. Oarter'jB 
advice and under her directions, for this approaching visit. 
Oarty's dress will be very nice and very expensive. I am 
still in mourning, and shall not require much ; Mrs. 
Garter has^ however, made me purchase a white crape 
dress for evening use. I felt so strange wh^n I tried it 
ion, that I fear I shall never have courage to wear.it in 
leoinpany. It is decorated with ribbons and .trimmings, 
.and altogether it seems much too fine ; but .Mrs. Green- 
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wood and Hester fell into raptures oyer its beautj, and 
Carrj affirmed that I exactly resembled the picture of an 
angel; so it is |>acked up to go, and it will not be 
Hester's fisiult if it is not often worn. Carr}' expatiated 
80 much on my attractiveness in this garment to her 
father, that he said he should have to shut his eyes for 
fear of being dazzled by my appearance when wearing it. 
But I do not think he is much afraid of that, for he had 
ordered a box of ornaments for me from London, which 
Carry brought to me this morning. She said it was a 
token of her gratitude and love. This formal speech 
was dictated to her, I suppose. I shall be much too fine ; 
I do not like it. What would my little Julia think of it, 
if she saw me turned into so fine a lady ? 

After being some time with her father in the library 
this morning, Carry came to me in a most excited state. 
She is evidently in possession of a secret which I am not 
to know until we arrive at the end of our journey to- 
morrow evening ; but, indeed, if I were not carefully on 
the watch not to hear it from her, she would let it sl^> 
out in her excitement and delight. 

What a day this has been ; how shall I be grateful 
enough to Mr. Elsworth for the pleasure he has given me? 

This morning we started on our journey, at an early 
hour : Mr. Elsworth, Carry, Hester, I, and Denman, Mr. 
Elsworth *s servant. We caught a train at an out-of-the- 
way station, and I never doubted that we were going 
north. I looked at the names of stations, all of which 
were strange to me. We made two changes and dined 
at a gi*eat junction of railways. 

I asked Mr. Elsworth at what hour we should reach 
Mr* Allenby's ; he said we should not get there to-day, as 
l\p. intended we should stop at leaat one night on the way. 
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At lasty about four o'clock, we siopped at a countiy 
station, the name of which strack me aa being fiuniliar. 

^Are there two places of this name!** auid. I 
inquiringly. " I recollect there is a village of this saae 
name near my old home, Linacre.*' 
'Mr. Elsworth now ga^e Carry a warning look; she 
was in a state of ineffiiUe delight All at once the secret 
became known to me : we were going to Linacre ! My 
eyes filled with tears^and my cheeks glowed with pleasure. 
Mr. Elsworth saw my agitation, and, holding out his hand 
to me, said, — 

** Does this please you, Genevieve ? " 

I took his hand in both mine, and, by a sudden impulse^ 
put it to my lips, as I used to do with papa when I was a 
dhild. But I am no longer a ^ild, and ought not to have 
done such a thing. Mr. Elsworth looked quite disturbed, 
and, I believe, was not pleased at my demonstration, for 
his &oe absolutely coloured. Dear Garry is a refuge in 4ft 
difficulty; she also had her raptures, and in observing 
hers, I hope mine were foigotten, as I immediately re- 
lapsed into more than my usual quietness. I had dropped 
Mr. Elsworth*s hand, directly I saw his consternation, 
which indeed imparted itself to me, and we sat as before. 
Oh ! no, not as before ; I was bewildered with joy, which 
found vent in my caresses of Garry as she sat on my knee. 

At our next halting-place we got out, and Mr. Elsworth 
put Garry, Hester, and me into a fly. We were about 
two miles from Linacre, and he told us he would saunter 
slowly after us, giving us an hour in advance of him, 
and he would join us at Miss Barrett's on his arrival ~ 

As the old familiar places now again met my sight, I 
do not know whether pain or pleasure predominated^ I 
^ept^ indeed, as much from pleasure as from pain : all 
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that I loved in the whole world — the living and the dead 
— were now near me. 

Oar carriage had no sooner stopped at Miss Barrett's 
gate, when the door flew open, and such a bright lovely face 
appeared — Julia herself ! yet not quite her old self; for 
she was fairer, brighter, prettier than before ; but with 
the old loving expression in her countenance. She looked 
very neat, in a soft-textured blue dress. 

We were in each other's arms in an instant ; then a 
rush into the house, and my arms were thrown round 
Miss Barrett's neck, when I sobbed very much, — so that it 
seemed as if I was more in grief than joy, — but the thought 
of my mother at that first moment overwhelmed me. 

It was then Carry's turn to be embraced. We could 
not for more than a moment forget her ; she who had 
taken such a generous interest in this happy meeting. 

The astonishment of my old friend was inexpressible 
We never tired looking at each other ; Julia stroked my 
hair, kissed my face all over, said I was not a bit changed, 
not a bit more of a fine lady, only a little paler and graver. 
'* Oh ! heavenly-minded Philoclea ! " I exclaimed ; " I 
shall be lively enough before the day is over." She 
laughed, clasping her hands together in the old manner. 
Hester having been so recently here, was received more 
soberly, and went off next door to see Mr. Waldron ; 
it was not considered prudent to permit his seeing me so 
late in the day for fear of si)oiling his night's rest. I 
threw Julia into a tremor by informing her that Mr. 
Elsworth would be with us in a short time. Her 
imagination had been at work about him, till she was in 
a most extraordinary state of mind concerning him : 
between gratitude for his kindness and liberality to h&r 
father, and dread of his sternness, grayity, and piide. I 
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wished I could give her some encouragementi -but 017 
feeUngs are too like her own for that. Misb Barrett's 
dilemma was a comical one ; she did not know what she 
should gire so fine a gentleman to eat ; but I was able 
easily to reassure her on that point I told her he Was 
most simple in his tastes ; nay, almost indifferent on that 
subject I then requested she would give us tea and a hot 
cake. " Ob, that reminds me," continued I, " that I must 
go and see your old ^ 

I ran oS, with my words still in my mouth, to the 
kitchen, which was as clean and shining as ever, and Jessy 
was seated on the step of the backndoor, knitting, and 
looking out over the fields. Her deafness had prevented 
her from hearing our arrival, so I had my arms round her 
neck, and my fiice over her shoulder, before she could see 
who it was. " Well, Miss Julia, you are a sad, wild lass," 
said she ; then she caught a glimpse of my face, and 
exclaimed, — *' Qod save us ! " She was really frightened, 
and took a few moments to recover her composure ; then 
I took her knitting from her hands, raised her up, and told 
her she might put away her stocking while I remained, 
for that she must be busy cooking for Cany and me ; 
that we expected sweet cakes, pancakes, curds and cream, 
gooeeberry-fool, and many other nice things. ''And 
this is the daughter of your grand cousin," said she, look- 
ing with reverence at Cany, who had followed me witk 
her long feather in her hat^ and her braided pellisse. *' I 
doubt if she will like our country cooking ; I suppose a 
Frenchman cooks for her at home." 

Garry and I laughed when we thought of our bread- 
and-milk breakfitfta, and roast-mutton dinners at home. 
I assured her we got nothing so good there as we expected 
fcom her. ** But," said I, " Garrfs fiither, Mr. Elsworth, 
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that Scotch people like you to think that they know 
everything. However, as I was saying, although the old 
woman was inferior in all respects to her talented daughter, 
Mrs. Brownrig appeared to he devoted to her, and declared 
it was solely to please her she was leaving Paris, for that the 
old lady had scruples concerning the way in which Sunday 
was spent in that city, she having strict English notions. 

*^ She then made a tour of the Bhine, attended by a 
very plain, respectable English waiting-maid, as well as 
a clever courier, who had run over Europe with all sorts 

of people, — from that most religions man. Lord , to 

Fanny Elssler the dancer, — ^and had managed to please 
them all. During this joiurney she made the acquaintance 
of many English ladies, which is not a difficult thing to 
do if one can manage to assume an appearance of wealth 
and style : English ladies are easily deceived in this way. 
Then, she had a simple, earnest way of deferring to her good 
mother, for whose sake she was returning to live in England, 
that carried conviction with it of her own goodness. 

'* Before this she had secured a genteel house in the 
neighbourhood of St. James*s Park ; and she sowed her 
cards with her London addi'ess broadcast^ so that, when 
she began a new course there, she had acquired another set 
of acquaintances to visit her in her new abode. It was 
there I again met Berrington, still under the tutelage of 
De YescL Berrington had grown, as he fancied, a very 
&st, clever fellow ; in reality he was a donkey, and a mei'e 
tool of De Vesci's. 

'' It was at this period that he £rst met Mrs. Elsworth 
in society. De Yesci was his guiding star in all that fol- 
lowed. How far revenge against Mr. Elsworth influenced 
his counsels to his dupe, I cannot tell ; but^ long before thi£f, 
however, he must have discovered that he rendered his 
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former enemy no disservice in freeing him from such a 
woman. Bat we will not enter into that snhject ; the 
whole transaction was so bad, that^ though I am not very 
particuhtr about other people's conduct, I broke with 
them all, and for a length of time I knew nothing abput 
them, until, one day lately, Berrington sought me out 
He came to me in a state little short of desperation. 

** He abruptly told me that he had sold himself body 
and soul, to the devil, in the shape of De Yesci, and was 
now paying the forfeit ; that his father had forsaken him 
entirely since he had connected himself with Mrs. £ls- 
worth ; that he had broken his mother's heart ; and that, 
in his distress for money, after his father ceased supplying 
him with cash, he had, with the help of De Yesci, put 
his father's name to checks, and in this way had drawn 
lai^ely upon his London bankers. 

'* He entreated me to inteifere for him with his father, 
declaring that, if he failed, he would shoot himself, as life 
would be no longer worth preserving. His guilty com- 
panion, Mrs. Elswortb, had become addicted both to 
brandy and opium, and he was lost and wretched every 
way. I am softer-hearted than you may think. Miss 
Fitzgerald, and could not help feeling interested on 
behalf of this foolish young fellow, in spite of his 
vicious conduct ; and I began to think with pity of 
his parents. His father had the name of being a 
good, staid kind of man, very jealous of his reputation 
for integrity. 

" Now here was I, an old reprobate, with a model son, 
while this upright and pious manufacturer had one so 
much the reverse ; so I took a run down to Manchester, to 
try and do something in the way of peace-making between 
them. It was not a pleasant thing; let me tell you, and 
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spoken, and a little coarse ; while she threw herself in an 
easy lounging attitude on the seat^ mind and body were 
evidently enjoying a holiday from the restraint they were 
usually subject to, and, indeed, I liked this mood of her's 
better than her former unnatural suavity. 

"You are a very young creature/* said she, "to be 
already in harness ; could your beauty do nothing better 
for you than leave you to be a governess 9 Grood looks are, 
indeed, against you in that line." 

" I am very happy, indeed,** said I, earnestly : " I do 
not think it a hard life.** 

" Then, my dear,'* said she, " you know nothing about 
it, for it is a devilish sort of life ; but wait till you 
get our Miss Laura over you, you will then know on what 
sort of ground you stand ; or, indeed, for the matter of 
that, you will see what is in store for you before you are 
a week here. I would soften your trials if I could, in 
pity for your youth, for I suppose you are not yet hard- 
ened to affi'onts ; but I shall not have much in my power. 
Come to me, however, when you choose ; at any rate, 
you can sit quietly by while I try and knock something 
into the stupid heads of these little dolts — ' angels,* as 
their mother thinks them.** 

" I wonder,** said I, thoughtlessly, ''whether all govern- 
esses are unhappy and at enmity with their employers ? ** 

" Well, my dear,** said she, " I do not know ; there may 
be mothers who have feeling and decency towards their 
governesses, and all children may not be bears — but 
such have not fallen to my share. Indeed, I sometimes 
think I should have been better and happier as a house- 
maid.** 

" Why, then, did you choose to be a governess ? *' in* 
quired L 
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^I liad no choice^* she replied Intieriy. . /'Without 
1)6autjy or money, what ebe was there for me f I have a 
sister a beauty ; an old man married her on aoooont <yf it, 
andahe has never done anything but spend money all her 
life. But as for me, I never had a chance of anything oon^ 
fortable from the day our step-mother literally tamed us 
oot of doors. Since then, I have known overy kind of 
hardship, except the actual' want of food and dothes." 

^ You draw a picture of a very cruel world,** said I, 
with a sigh. 

'' It is a cniel world, to the poor, the plain, and the 
defenceless ! ** she exclaimed passionately; ''and remember, 
there is no safe home in all the world for a pretty and 
unprotected girl but a husband's.** 

"But to marry for a home is certainly wrong,** I 
urged. "Love alone is the proper reason for marrying,'*: 

"Stufl^ childish romance 1 ** she rejoined. "No one 
marries for love now-a-days. Do you suppose Miss Laura 
will marry your Mr. Elsworth because she loves himil 
Not she ; she will marry him to get away from her step- 
mother. I can tell you she has a bad enough life of it, 
and would never have borne it so long, but that she has 
a fortune left her by her mother which enables her to pur- 
chase some forbearance. Whatever expenses Mr. Allenby 
denies his wife, she gets Miss Laura to defray. Why, the 
money for the greenhouse, ponies, rare poultry, and other 
whims, all comes out of her step-daughter's pocket. But, 
in spite of this, if she does not many Mr. Elsworth 
without delay, she will be driven off yet So^ my dear, i£ 
yon ever get the chance of a husband, no matter what he 
is, if he has money, snap him up.*' > . «. , 

. .^tMiss Bertram said all this to me in a mom6nt,:a8 fast 
«as ahe could speak; then she suddenly asked me. whether 
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Carry was not a great plague, for she looked a precious 
bad one. 

** But you are mistaken ;' she is not, indeed," said I, 
warmly. '' She is a most affectionate, warmhearted child, 
and I love her very dearly." 

" Do you intend to love Miss Laura also very dearly V 
she asked, with a sneer. ** Tou may just as well speak 
plainly to me, I am quite above betraying you ; my £gtults 
are not of that nature. The cold, supexxnlious^ hard 
ostentation of the class I have served has produced in 
me the natural result : an unquenchable enmity to theiu, 
and their contemptible pursuits. 

" But, Heaven knows, with the like of you — you poor, 
dear, pretty-looking inexperienced child — I feel the truest, 
nay, the roost painful sympathy ; so just open your heart, 
and relieve your mind by speaking as badly as you like 
of your position — you may safely confide in me.** 

Now, here was the second person who believed me to 
be insincere, because I spoke favourably of those they 
called my superiors ; is it, then, a rule, that people are 
given to detraction when they are employed by the rich 
and great t 

I lapsed into silence, thinking of these things, and 
Miss Bertram, not finding me a congenial companion, pro- 
posed rejoining our pupils. 

" Now," said she ** you must dress, for you will have 
to go to the drawing-room in the evening ; and there you 
had better come and sit by me while I make tea. No 
one will expect you to say anything, and no one will say 
anything to you ; you will not be permitted to shara at 
all in the amusements of the evening, unless you can play 
for dancing, in which case you will divide that office with 
me. But, mind, it will be more prudent in you not to 
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danoe jourself, should aaj gentleouui fcacj your good 
looks, and ask you to daooei for it will not be liked by 
oar lady." 

I said I would follow ber advice, and I asked, her to 
call for me on her way to thie drawing-room. 

I was now realizing to some extent what I had been 
told respecting the position of a ieaoher. I fear 1 liad 
not counted the cost, before building my tower; tori 
fait a little mortified, and could not lielp wondering if 
Mr. Elsworth intended us to be entirely apart from the 
grown members of the family when he brought us here. 
Carry was very tired and fretful when we were alone in 
our room again, and she complained that she did act like 
the children ; she was, indeed, completely out of humour 
through fatigue. So, I had to lay her on the bed, and tell 
her a story, till she fell asleep. 

We consequently were not dressed when Miss Bertram 
oame for us ; she said she could not wait, for she must be 
in the drawing-room with her pupils before the ladies 
returned there from dinner. She had hardly left the 
room, when a quick knock at the door was immediately 
followed by the entrance of Mrs. Allenby. She looked 
much annoyed, although she liad put on a forced smile. 

'< I had hoped, Miss JBHtzgerald," said she, '^ to have 
found you in the drawing-room, and you are not yet 
dressed** 

I told her that Carry was tix«d, and had fallen asleep ; 
adding, that I supposed it made little difference whether 
we were there or not. 

*' It d6e8 make a great difference. Miss Eit^ierald,'* 
said she. ** I should* be ^extremely sony were Mr. 
Elsworth not to find foti there when he leaves the dinner 
table. He is greatly annoyed that you were not present 
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at dinner, and seems to think that you have been ill- 
treated. Biit^ how could I tell that you were different 
from an ordinary governess? He should have informed 
me that you were his cousin." 

I confess I was gratified to hear that he had been 
displeased at this haughty woman's discourtesy towards 
tis, but I only replied, ** Perhaps Mr. Elsworth may not 
know how ordinary governesses are treated." I fear I 
said this with some of her own pride ; but I felt that her 
apology was worse than her neglect. She has not much 
spirit, however, after all, for she looked quite confounded 
when I said these words. 

" I see you are offended," said she. " But it shall be 
my care, now that I know your position, that you are 
treated with the respect and attention due to Mr. 
Elsworth's relation." 

I was tempted to tell her, that our relationship was 
distant, that she might know how to graduate her kind- 
ness, and not give me the consideration that she might 
think only due to a first cousin. But this being an effort 
beyond my hardihood, I only said that when Garry awoke, 
I would have her dressed immediately, and would bring 
her for a few minutes to the drawing-room. 

" But it was about you he was displeased," she re- 
marked ; " and I entreat you to dress at once — the child 
can follow you when she awakes." 

" I cannot leave my pupil," said I, firmly. " And I 
beg you will say no more on the subject — ^it is but a 
trifling matter where I dined ; but it is of much conse- 
quence that this delicate and sensitive little cliild should 
feel happy and at home here. It was much better that 
I was with her all day, and I shall tell Mr. Elsworth so 
myself** 
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This seemed to relieye her; it was oertainly not what 
either Cany or I felt that she cared for, but how it 
affected Mr. Elsworth ; so she went away satisfied, and 
left me to dress withont more excuses. 

Just as I had finished my toilette, Carrj awoke, bright 
and happy again. We made her look lovely in one of 
her new frocks, and hand-in-hand we entered the draw- 
iog-room together. A group of ladies were at the upper 
end of the room, while Miss Bertram sat apart, quite 
alone, at a table, making tea ; she smiled and beckoned 
me to her. I went accordingly, sat down by her side, 
with Cany still holding my hand. 

** I do not know what the row has been about,'* said 
she to me, in her plain, blunt manner. '* But something 
is very decidedly wrong in the state to-night. Our lady 
is as cross as" — she stopped speaking for a moment, 
finishing her sentence by a grimace, and then resumed : 
" 80 we will just keep together, and as much out of the 
way as possible.** 

She had hardly uttered these words, when Mrs. Allenby, 
who I suppose had been watching for us, came to me, 
with her &ce dressed in smiles. 

" Now, my dear Miss Fitzgerald 1" — thus the insincere 
woman addressed me — " you and your little cousin must 
come and be introduced to our friends." 

To describe Miss Bertram's surprise is impossible. If 
Mrs. Allenby had bestowed on me a good box on the ear, 
it would have been much less astonishing to her than 
this extreme politeness, and I was obliged to leave her lest 
in wonder — any explanation being then impossible^ ^ I 
confess the *' My dear^ surprised me also, though T was 
prepared for a show of civility. I wonder ahe was not 
ashamed; I can only suppose that any cousin of Mr. 
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Els worth's must be dear to her. Miss Allenby received 
me just as coldly as before, and T respect her for this 
independeuce. 

She looks handsome by candle-light and in evening 
costume, for she dresses with taste. But I do not always 
admire the expression of her countenance : as a general 
rule, it is marked by utter indifference ; occasionally, 
glimpses of other feelings flit across her face, but I can- 
not read their meaning ; perhaps I may in time, for I 
am deeply interested in the study. 

I was introduced to several ladies, and underwent a 
searching catechism from them on the subject of my 
tastes, habits, and ways of life. Carry was soon tired of 
conversation she could not comprehend, and became fret- 
ful again. She would not leave my side for an instant to 
speak to any one, or play with any of the children, — she 
was fatigued, poor little thing, and they all thought it 
WM wilfulness. 

I began to grow very anxious for her father's^ appear- 
ance, that I might take her away before she should dis- 
grace us by some dreadful specimen of rudeness; to prevent 
such an occurrence, I took her to a table at a little 
distance from the company, and showed her some picto- 
rial illustrations. Mr. Elsworth came in soon after, and 
at once joined us. 

" You both look very pale and tired," said he ; " what 
have they been doing to you since I left you ? And you, 
Genevieve, how do you like being a governess in earnest, 
as I find they have made you to-day ?" 

I should have been very glad if I could say with truth 
that I liked it, but I could not ; so, reluctantly, I replied, 
« Not much ! " 

He smiled saucily at this remark. 
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" You need not triumph," said I, " for I am not sure 
I shall like much better being treated as a visitor here.'* 

** Ob, yes you will," replied he. " You will like Laura 
AUenby ; there is much that is noble in her character.*' 

" I think there is," said I, " for she did not change im- 
mediately, and call me ' dear Miss Fitzgerald,' when she 
discovei*ed I was your cousin." 

He laughed — a rare thing with him — and said : " You 
are tasting the sweet side of the apple now ; I do not 
require to have any further fear for your comfort. And 
my little girl, how does she fare )" he asked, as he took 
her up in his arms, and kissed her. 

*' She is so tired," I replied, *' that it was only to con- 
vince you we had not been mado away with that we 
came to the drawing-room this evening. I feel quite 
satisfied that I was with her all to-day ; sh^ requires my 
company until she gets acquainted with the children.*^ 

Poor child, she leaned her head on her father's shoul- 
der, and said nothing; she was then past even being 
cross. So I took her away at once, being enjoined to 
return as soon as I should have delivered her into 
Hester's care. 

I stayed with the dear child, however, till she was in 
bed and fast asleep; but that did not occupy many 
minutes. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

" Will poor folks lie, 
Thnt have afflictions on them, knowing 'tis 
A punishment or trial ! Yes ; do wonder 
When rich ones scarce tell true ; to lapse in fulness 
Is sorer than to lie for need ; and falsehood 
Is worse in kings than beggars.*' — Ctmbelinx. 

When I went back to the drawing-room, Mr. Els worth 
and Miss Allenby were talking together apart from the rest 
of the company. Mr. Elsworth no sooner observed iiiy 
entrance than he rose and gave me up his seat, saying to 
his companion, — 

" I hope, Laura, you will be kind to my little cousin ; 
she has not been much among strangers. To-day she has 
had but scanty hospitality ; now, I trust to you that she 
may not be overpowered by too much attention.'* 

" You know how little influence I have, Basil," replied 
Miss Allenby, " but what little I can do shall be done." 

" Your friend, Mr. Campbell, is coming here to-mor- 
row,** said Mr. Elsworth to me with rather a peculiar smile. 
All he had before said to me about his friend made m(; 
now appear a little confused. This was somewhat in- 
creased when I noticed that Miss Allenby looked sharply 
at me as he spoke ; she then suddenly asked me : 

" Is Mr. Campbell a great friend of yours ? " 

I am not going to allow myself to fear Mr. Elsworth, 
so I looked courageously at him, as I replied to the lady*^ 
<]aestion, — 

^* I do not know whether he is a great friend of mine, 
but I well know that I am a sincere friend of his." 

" Yes," said Mr. Elsworth, they are great friends." 
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She said no more ; and after a minute or two, in order 
to break a silence which threatened to be lasting, I 
touched the nosegay she held, and said, " What beautiful 
flowers!" 

" Yes,'* said she, carelessly, ''they make a portion of one's 
toilette ; but^ apart from that, I do not care for flowers." 

Mr. Elsworth was now leaning back in his chair, and 
took no part in the conversation, to which, however, he 
was evidently listening. I told her she surprised me, for 
that I could not help loving even buttercups and cowslips. 

''Oh, I rather like weeds myself" she rejoined ; "my 
objection is to hothouse flowers, which these are. I rarely 
enter our greenhouse, the hot air is so burthened with 
scents ; I feel when there as if visiting very fine ladies, 
fed on dainties, dressed in gaudy attire, and shaped by a 
careful toilette, perfumed and beautiful to the eye, but 
who only please the senses without speaking to the 
heart We know that even innocent pleasures may 
become sins, when pursued selfishly and unscrupulously, 
and I have never beheld more selfishness than in the 
hoarding, nursing, and exclusive appropriation of rare 
flowers." Then warming with her subject she added: 
" The wildest little daisies growing on the common, iree 
to all the children of God, have brought tears of pleasure 
to my eyes, when I see the delight they inspire in the 
gay little beings who fill their aprons with them un- 
checked ; but 1 feel humbled in a carefully locked-up 
hothouse." 

" You have very odd ways of thinking, Laura," said 
Mrs. Allenby, who had joined us a moment before, and 
had heard the last few words. *' I hope Miss Fitzgerald 
is not so romantic. Your conservatory at Elsworth was 
quite celebrated some yeai-s ago," she added, turning to 
Mr. Elsworth. 

Q 
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** I rather think it is stiU," said he, carelessly. ** My 
gaitiener often boasts to me of prizes he has won, but the 
glory and the happiness are entirely his own ; I seldom 
see my own prize-flowers, and it would offend him irrero- 
cably if I cut a bud from one of th^m. His efforts are 
entirely for his own credit sake, and not for my satisfieu^tioii.'* 

'* You and Laura agree then ; now, for my part, I 
always considered that the lore of flowers showed sim- 
plicity of taste. I love them myself, and cultivate them 
with care; but I must say, Laura, both my gardener 
and I were vexed to-day, at the way in. which yoa 
thwarted me about that plant we have had such tioable 
in procuring a tiny cutting oV* Laura sat with her eyes 
cast down, and did not speak ; so Mrs. Allenby went on 
addressing Mr. Elsworth, becoming vezy angxy as she 
recited her injuries. " There were but two or three speci- 
mens of that plant, so far as I could learn, in all England, 
and they were guarded so scrupulously, that we thought 
we never should have obtained one. Money oould not 
have procured it, but my gardener managed to get a 
cutting, for he is a very clever creature.*' 

** He stole it,** said Laura, in a low tone of voice. 

Mrs. Allenby darted an ireful glance at her step- 
daughter, and said hastily, ** I do not know how he got 
it ; it was but a twig, and he spent anxious months in 
cultivating it till he produced two plants, superb flowers, 
with a most delicate perfume. Now in driving through the 
village to the works to-day, you may conceive my horror 
when I saw a flower of the same kind among some 
others, in a common jug, in a window of one of the 
poorest cottages, knowing that it must have been pro- 
cured in some improper manner." 

** It was not stolen, however," said Laura quietly* 

Mrs. Allenby continued : " How could I imagine any 
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one ingane enoQgh to give awaj so precious a flower to 
such people? I stopped the carriage before the cot* 
tage, when a poor, sickly, and extremely plain young 
woman appeared, and with great relactance acknowiedged 
that Miss Laura had given it to her among the otbeia, 
knowing how fond she is of a nosegay. It was, I suppoaSy 
of very little consequence to annoy me, so long as tAae 
could gratify a Tillage seamstress.*' 

'' I most say, I agree with Laura^" said Mr. Elsworth, 
putting on that peculiar look of sternness from which I 
shrink with such pain, even when it is on another object 
he bestows it. ''The trifling annoyance to you was of 
little consequence, in comparison with the pleasure the 
flowers give this poor invalid. May I ask, is she the 
daughter of one of our miners ?** said he^ turning to Miss 
Allenby, from poor discomfited Mr& AHenby, who looked 
oonfonnded. 

LaQr% who had never raised her eyes till now, replied, 
^' She is ; but when I gave her this flower, I did not 
know how much it was valued ; any sweet-scented rose 
would liave equally well pleased poor Jane "Wilcox.** 

If I could be sorry for so unfeeling a woman, I should 
have felt pity for Mrs. Allenby. She sunk under Mr. 
Elsworth's disapproval, immediately changed her tone, and 
afiected to take his view of the matter, even to excusing 
her step-daughter. What a mean woman she is. 

Our conversation soon terminated, and I retired to my 
own room, not unwillingly. 

I rose this morning early, as usual, and went to the 
school-room. I felt that I owed some explanation to Miss 
Bertram, of the events of the preceding evening, as she 
had shown me kindness at a time when it was denied by 
every one else. 

Q 2 
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She looked much surprised at seeing me, but received 
me in a very kind manner. 

'' I did not hope ever to see you here again/* said she, 
" as my eldest pupil has just informed me, in her usual lady- 
like way, and with her usual good feeling, that yon have 
turned out to be a lady, and not a governess ; moreover, 
that you are cousin to Mr. Elsworth, and are to be treated 
quite differently, and no longer to associate with me." 

I was shocked to hear that a young girl could be 
cruel enough to say such things to her teacher ; and I 
said to Miss Bertram, "You were the only one who showed 
me kindness yesterday, and you might well deem me botli 
mean and ungrateful, were I to forget it» because of the 
hollow attentions I am now receiving." 

'< My dear,*' said she kindly, " on your account I am 
glad you have such claims to their kindness ; but for my 
own sake I am sorry. Out of the few chances I have had to 
gain companionship such as I desire— on an equality with 
myself — I cannot lose one without great sorrow ; indeed, 
I felt tliat my heart was alt*eady warming towards you. 
God knows, such a one as you seldom visits this schoolr 
room.'* 

" But I intend to visit it very often,*' said L '^ I really 
am Cariy's governess, and I mean to perform my duties 
even here, so do not expect that we are going to lose sight 
of each other ; and, to begin, I will join your walking 
party after lessons this morning." 

On leaving the school-room, I found Carry dressed. 
She and Hester are such good friends, that I can have no 
uneasiness in leaving them together when my presence is 
needed elsewhere. 

We went to breakfast together ; it was a very silent 
meal. Mr. AUenby was quite absorbed in business, and 
had many letters to read. Mrs. AUenby tried to be 
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agreeable to Mr. Elsworth who took her attentions very 
coollj. Laura was as indifferent as nsnal ; and Carry 
whimpered loving things in my ear, when she had the 
opportunity. 

When we rose from table, Laura AUenby followed me 
to a window, and asked me to take a widk with her. 

When I told her I had engaged myself to walk with 
Miss Bertram and the children, she looked both dis- 
pleased and contemptuous. 

^ Break the engagement ! ** said she. I was silent. 
** Surely you cannot like the company of that false syco- 
phant," she went on to say indignantly. 

** You judge her too harshly," I rejoined : ** you have 
seen her from but one point of view. I have seen her 
from another and much more favourable side. She is not 
altogether inexcusable, even as you have seen her ; but it i^ 
not an easy thing to have manners sufficiently conciliatory 
to please lady-mothers about their offspring, and at the 
same time to maintain self-respect and perfect truth. She 
has had, she tells me, a wide experience, and, in all her 
experience, she says, that if she had given any mother a 
straight-forward, honest summary of her children's quali- 
ties and capacities, it would have insured her own instant 
dismissal Nothing but the grossest flattery being usually 
acceptable. You know better than I do if it is necessary 
here ; she spoke of it as a general rule. 

** Now to me, from whom she had nothing to gain, she 
exerted herself, all day yesterday, to be disinterestedly 
kind. I pity her from my heart ; she is a lonely, un- 
loved, disappointed woman, disappointed in the most dis- 
heartening way — ^in herselt She feels she was made to 
be something better than she is, and she attributes her 
faults to her unhappy isolation from sympathy and 
respect. If I can occasionally help her to spend a more 
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cheerful hour, it will still be but a poor retivn for her 
spontaneous efforts to cheer my loneliness yesterday.*' 

" Yon have given me a severe rebuke," returned Laura 
sadly, "both on your own account and on hers ; but you 
will soon understand my position here well enough to 
know that I can befriend no one. I do not say, indeed, 
that with regard to our governesses I have been inclined 
to try, for I have thought ill of all the tribe. Perhaps it 
is impossible to be altogether honest in their position ; 
but though we may pity people whose hard fate leads 
them into evil, yet we cannot be expected to love them, 
or to live on t^rms of intimacy with them.** 

" I believe,** said I, '< such faults as Miss Bertram's are 
not contagious, and perhaps she would have a little more 
dignity and self-reliance if she had a friend or two who 
would encourage her to cherish these qualities ; and if 
you could hear her side of the question, you would find 
what her opinion of parents is. In considering the sub- 
ject impartially, I am not sure that the £uilts engendered 
by power are more pardonable than those produced by 
dependence ; arrogance is no less a crime than servility. 
An old friend of mine often told me that he considered 
the greatest and most common fault in the world to be 
the insolence of the wealthy to the indigent ; he thought 
the balance of virtue was all in favour of the poor." 

I had got very warm while I was speaking, but Miss 
Allenby did not take my words amiss ; she smiled, and 
said : " Beserve yourself for me after luncheon ; I agree 
with your sentiments more than you imagine." 

'^ If we separate ourselves altogether from the poor,** said 
I, in concluding the discussion, " we surely read our Bibles 
in vain. Is it not written there : * The rich and poor should 
meet together ; the Lord is the maker of them all ? '" 

Miss Bertram, during the walk we took together, was 
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very opeu, indeed confidential, with me ; the rare pleasure 
of finding one who was disposed to listen to her with 
sympathy opened her heart. She told me, among other 
matters connected with herself that by nature she was 
very fond of children, and vent on to say, — 

"I often visit uid teach in the village Sunday-school, 
that I may feast my eyes on children brought up simply 
and in a natural stat^ who always look kindly on me. 
Their demeanour towards me oBen a refreshing contrast 
to the absurd airs of consequence of those children 
who, if they treat me decently, do so solely from their 
mothers inculcating on them that it is ladylike to treat 
inferiors with a condescending politeness. If the remu- 
neration were better* I would become a teacher of a 
poor school. But I must make money ; for, though 
I have no claims on my affection, I have a heavy tax on 
my purse. You must Jiot think from what I say," pur* 
sued Miss Bertram, ** that because I dislike my employers 
I neglect their children. No ; my contempt for ihem is 
80 greats that their bread would be too bitter to eat, if it 
were not doubly earned. I give these children, to the best 
of my ability, what their parents desiie for them, accom- 
plishments — the means of success in this world. But I 
could do more : I could — remembering that immortal 
souls inhabit these innocent little bodies — I could have 
tried to lead them to have higher hopes than for temporal 
prosperity, higher aims than the distinctions of money or 
rank. But such a delight was not to be mine ; I have 
given up all hope of ever being more than*a poor drudge, 
whose best powers are nevear to be called forth.'* 

I am very sorry for Miss Bertram. How many un- 
happy people there are in the world ! I often wonder 
why should it be so I 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 



*' Oh gear will buy me rigs o* land. 

And gear will bay me sheep aod kye ; 
But the tender heart o' leesome love, 
The gold and silver canna buy."— Bcbns. 

After luncheon I accompanied Miss Allenby to her own 
room, which is more like the sanctum of a student than a 
young lady's apartment. On seeing more of Miss Al- 
lenby, I discover that she is not attractive; she is 
generally discontented-looking, although occasionally hap- 
pier feelings light up her pale features ; in all her moods, 
however, she never fails to appear clever and thoughtful. 

I looked at the contents of her apartment with great 
interest ; all she does is evidently the result of a deter- 
mined will, not from the chance decLdou of a fitcile tem- 
per, acted on by others. No ; she certainly is '^ a law 
unto herself." Her pursuits seem to be various ; and she 
must have an amazing perseverance, to make progress in 
all the dry studies she imposes on herself. I expressed 
my wonder at this severe application on her part. 

'' I am not sure,** i^tumed she, '' that I am so fond ci 
these studies as you suppose ; I read to pass my time 
more than to occupy it, for I have no duties in my family 
that I can perform. My life is spent with uncongenial 
people, so I live almost always alone, and I i'ead of^n 
with a very weary mind." 

After a short pause, I remarked, *' A very great man 
— I forget his name — maintains that we must not feed 
the brain and starve the heart : for a woman, he declares 
it is especially necessary that she should cultivate the 
affections as well as the intellect, if she wishes to be good 
or happy." 
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" It is impossible for me to follow that advice," said 
LaaiB^ sadlj. ** I could as easily set fire to ioe, as kindle 
a spark of love in any breast in all this house, except that 
of my £gither ; and he, poor man, has no time for wife or 
child ; iron smelting absorbs his entire life.'* Then plac- 
ing her hand on a pile of books that lay on the table, she 
went on to say : ** The worst of books is, that we never 
open one from which we cannot extract nourishment for 
whatever kind of unhappiness we suffer from ; a tale de- 
picting the affection of tender parents and sympathiziog 
friends — a contrast to one's own lot — for instance." 

** There are always the poor, ' returned I ; *' those you 
clothe and feed will surely love you ; their blessings will 
&U upon your heart with power to heal its wounds. Oh ! 
indeed,^ we cannot brighten any poor man's hearth, and 
feel our own altogether desolate." 

• ^ Listen,*' said she. " I have visited the poor, and have 
relieved them ; on one occasion, a widow and her child. 
The girl was ill, very ill ; she lay on straw, covered with 
rags, but her head was pillowed on her mother's breast, 
and the cold water with which her lips were moistened 
was applied by a loving hand. I sighed with envy as I 
looked on. Is this a feeling charity should engender ?" 

''One virtue cannot do the duty of all,** I replied. 
"Faith and Hope stand beside Charity, as Christian graces." 

We were both silent for a minute or two ; at length 
she asked me, " What are you musing on with such serious- 
ness?" 

" I am thinking," said I sadly, " how many people in 
the world are unhappy, who nevertheless have many 
blessings. Can one or two soitows quite eclipse such 
advantages as you possess : youth, health, a cultivated 
mind, ample means, leisure, free will V* 

" Yes," said she, " I have wasted all these things ; not 
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nned or enjoyed tbem. I look back on a watted life. I 
often think of making a great effort for the good of 
somebody — the dck, the poor, or the wicked ; of for- 
getting myself my vain hopes, and disappoiutments, in 

the cares of others more desolate than myself ; but "* 

8he hesitated, and then continaed with a sigh, '^ I am j 
held back by a hope— perhaps I should say, a dream c£ ! 
a happier fatare, and I fear to commit myself to anything • 
that might frnstrate this hope." 

'' In your case, I would seek for a few Teal Mends ; | 
friendship I believe to be the great happiness of life." i 

^ I have some friends, come and see them ! ** said e^e, 
rising with alacrity, and putting on her bonnet. 

I went for mine, and taking Carry with me, i followed 
her through a side-door that opened on a retired path, 
which terminated in a small paddock. 

^ This is my property,'* said Laura ; ^ it has been made 
over to me that I may not disgrace the establishment by 
introducing my pets among more creditable animals." 

There were in this comer an old pony, very lame, a dog 
of no particular kind, and possessing neither beanty nor 
cleverness, but old and Outhful, with several other ani- 
mals, all distinguished by some disability. A boy who 
had lost his right arm, through its having been caught in 
a wheel at the works, had charge of these poor creatures ; 
to him Laura's manner was kind — even soft. 

'' You see, we chose to creep in here out of sight," said 
she, laughing ; ^' we are such a set of frights ! If yon 
wish to see Mrs. AUenby's aviary, or her Arabian ponies, 
or her prize i)Oultry, this is our way ; but if you prefer 

*' ' One native charm to all tte gloss of art,* 

we will go on the common, and see the village children at 
play." 
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*' Do let U8 go to the children, QeoeTieve ! ** whispered 
Cany. 

So, I decided for the common. It is a wild, beaatifbd 
tnct, serving to feed many cows and sheep, some don- 
kejs and goats, and even geese and earlj gosUnga Gtxoupg 
of poor young folks herded these respective flodca. 
« *' These children," said Laura, '' belong to our wock- 
people. To do Mr. £]sworth justice, they enjoy great 
advantages through lus liberality; niggardliness is oer* 
tainly not among his foults.** 

'* He has not many £iiults,'* I ventured to remark. 

^ Or you have not yet discovered them,** said she, smil- 
ing.'* Do you never think him morose, harsh-judging, sus- 
picious ? He ap|)ears so to me now ; especially as I once 
knew him when he was very different. As a youth, he 
was generous and unsuspicious.** 

** You were friends as children 3 ** said I inquiringly. 

" Why, no ; not as children,** she replied. " He was 
eighteen and I thirteen, when he first came here to stay ; 
these works then belonged to his unde, who, dying, left 
them to him. My father was then manager .; he is now 
partner and manager. Mrs. AUenby does not like to hear 
of those former days ; she iias always been the partner's 
wife. My mother was never anything but the fnafnager'a 
wi£e, so I like to think of that time : the clerk's 
wife was more truly independent than the partner*s ia. 
Some people are so constituted by nature that they must 
crawl before the powerful, while scorning the weak. My 
step-mother never detects the contempt Mr. Elswcirth 
feels for her flatteries. Basil and I, at that time, though 
we liked each other, were never very good friends for any 
length of time. I was rude, passionate, and violent, as a. 
child, and he did not fail to tell me of it ; indeed, we 
quarrelled continually. One subject was Mr. Campbell ; 
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ia those days I hated his very name." She stopped a 
momeDt, lost in thought, sighed, and then resumed : " I 
was always wrong, jealous, and exacting ; Basil was very 
provoking ; I was acquainted with no other boy than him, 
so I did not know it was their nature to love to tease, 
and I took offence. Your cousin used to say that Duncan 
Campbell was better than all the rest of the world,— 
* wisest, discreetest, best ; * and that if he had a sister 
like himself, he (Basil) would marry no one else. I re- 
member imitating, with great impudence, the way in 
which I supposed she would speak, making her language 
and accent the lowest and broadest Scotch. When I had 
made him supremely angry, I would say that I simply 
wished to suit my conversation to his taste. ' Duncan 
talks with the tongue of an angel ; you, with that of a 
demon,' was his indignant rebuke, — * I must see this 
angel,' I retorted. 'Ko,' said he; 'you are not worthy 
to be in the same company ¥rith him.' — < I'll ** speer" at 
your aunt about him,' I rejoined. What a look he gave 
me as he exclaimed, ' I hate you ! ' I really think that at 
that moment he did hate me After that we did not speak 
for a week ; and he declared he would never let me become 
acquainted with Mr. Campbell. It was a cruel thing to 
heed every rash word a foolish girl said. I should, even 
then, have liked so much to have known that good 
Duncan ; but Mr. Elsworth has a vast deal of pride, and 
he chose to think that I slighted his friend. The truth 
was, that I was only jealous of his having such a friend, 
while I had none. However, he never would bring Mr. 
Campbell to our house ; and shortly after this decisive 
battle between us, he went away for a long time. I was 
sent to school soon after my mother died. When I re- 
turned home, I found I had a step-mother j she did not 
improve my temper or happiness. Mr. Elsworth bad 
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meanwhile become quite a man, and when he returned he 
had foigotten my impertinence in respect to Mr. Camp* 
bell, who came here with him to pUn some new buildings. 
In Basil's absence a family of London people had settled 
in this neighbourhood ; the daughter, who was then a 
lovely girl, )iad had a regular fiuhionable school education. 
Her beauty and her winning manners were her only 
attractions ; for veiled under a silky, gentle demeanour, 
she had a violent^ and, at the same time, a deceitful tem- 
per and disposition, strong passions^ and evil propensities. 
Basil saw none of her fiiults on first making her acquaint- 
ance ; they were too remote from his own truthful, 
noble nature to be visible to him. But I was more 
clear-sighted, and became indignant. Then followed a 
miserable period. I was rough and blunts and tl^is^ in my | 
aversion to her faults, I ran into the opposite extreme. 
I fear, indeed, that I was in part the cause of his in- 
fatuation. My frowardness seemed to furnish the contrast 
required to enhance her pliancy. In brief, Basil was 
&Bcinated with her wiles, and, after a brief wooing, was 
aooepted, and became the husband of one little calcu- 
lated to make him happy. Mr. Campbell was with us, 
at the time of his friend's rash engagement ; he, I am 
sure, was never deceived in her, but a devoted friend- 
ship closed his lips. It was in Mr. Campbell I first 
knew a true, manly nature, with noble pursuits, and a 
genuine philanthropy. The pure spirit of charity fills 
his heart ; no day of his life passes that is not bright- 
ened by the performance of an act of kindness to some 
sorrowing soul. I once asked 'him how he contrived to 
find a way to succour, even in this one neighbour- 
hood, so many objects of his bounty. He laughed 
as he replied : — ' Mine is a day of small things ; I can 
never expect to make great efforts for suffering hu- 
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manity, so I moit neglect no trifle that presents itself.' 
How humble he is, how disparaging of his own good deeds !** 

** Heis very good. I have known few like him,** replied I. 

"Ton are fortnnate to have known even a few so 
gifted, and so generous. I have never met with one bnt 
himself capable of a lengthened persever^knce in a 
benevolent nndertakmg, where no self-interest was at 
stake, or no honour coald be obtained by it." Laom 
paused, and I was silent I was thinking of the two 
friends, and was wishing that Mr. Elsworth's destined 
wife could feel the enthusiastic admiration for himsdif 
that she expressed for his friend. She then went on 
speaking, as if thinking aloud. 

** I wonder that associating so closely with Mr. Camp* 
bell as Basil has done has not made him a better man — ^the 
very presence of Mr. Campbell makes me feel a better 
woman.'* 

** I do not see much amiss in Mr. Elsworth,** I observed* 
** They are different in disposition, but I do not see in what 

Mr. Elsworth*s inferiority, his ^ She interrupted me. 

'' Mr. Elsworth is very critical ; Mr. CampbeU very indul- 
gent. Mr. Elsworth observes our &ult% and condemns 
us for them ; Mr. Campbell thinks of his own, and is 
merciful to others." I broke in here : " Mr. Campbell 
would not thank you for drawing this comparison — ^this 
contrast between him and Mr. Elsworth. He recognizes 
in his friend qualities as noble as his own; both are 
upright, both are virtuous, both are generous. But Mr. 
Campbell has had this advantage ; he did not in early 
manhood throw away his heart upon a worthless woman. 
When Mr. Elsworth recovers from the sufierings caused 
by late events, he no doubt will rise in your estimation.* 
She rejoined, smiling brightly : « He will rise like aPhcenix 
from the fire, purified, not destroyed. Well, we shall see." 
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• 

^ absorbed bad we been by our oonyenation, tbat we 
Valked on without enjoying the air, and the floweia^ with- 
out noticing the living animab or the children at their 
games — all these sights, pleasant to the eye, were lost on 
us. Moreover, we had exhausted Carry's patience. She had 
been rery good, and had diverted herself without oar aid ; . 
but she now claimed my attention, and I gladly gave it. 
Miss Allenhy does not become interested in this dear, 
child ; her dislike to her mother must be the cause of 
this, for Carry is a most engaging, gay little creature. 
When I ask myself whether Mr. Elsworth will secure the 
happiness I wish him in a union with Laura, I find I 
cannot answer the question satisfactorily. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

'' The chield wha boasU o' warld'e wealth 
Is often Uurd o' mickle oare." — Bursts. 

As we approached the house on returning from our walk, 
we met Mr. Elsworth, accompanied by Mr. Campbell, 
who had arrived some time before, and was now coming 
from those ever-burning and all-engrossing furnaces. 
Mr. Campbell met us both Mrith great cordiality. I do 
not know why his kindness to me should have affected 
me so much ; it was very foolish in me to colour so pain- 
fully, when he took my hand and held it in his own for a 
minute, while he spoke of Julia. I was the more discon- 
certed by observing that both Mr. Elsworth and Miss 
AUenby watched us earnestly — neither of them speaking 
till they had heard all we had to say to each other; I also 
fimded that they looked displeased, but that must have 
been a fancy. Why should they care ? 

Mrs. Allenby received us in the hall; she was all 
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smiles and complimeots to me; bnt this kindness was 
intended to be seen by Mr. Els worth, so I hope he wa^ 
grateful for it. I coold not be so, for the thermometer of 
lier friendship falls to almost freezing-point in the absence 
of my cousin ; he is the sun that warms her towards me. 

*' Dress yourself very carefully for dinner to-day," said 
she to me, graciously. " I have company, and I want 
you to look particularly well.** 

Laura whispered to me, " She wishes you to captivate 
somebody. I wonder who it can be !** 

** I suppose we shall see when the time arrives," said 
I, carelessly. " Meanwhile, I wish you would give me a 
little advice how I ought to dress." 

'' Show me the resources of your wardrobe, and I will 
do so readily," replied she, good-naturedly. 

We soon after went together to my room, leaving Carry 
to follow as soon as she had finished a course of caresses 
that she was bestowing most liberally on her father and 
Mr. Campbell. Hester and Carry were delighted when 
Laura decided in favour of the white crape dress. 

" Sure enough, miss, it makes her beautiful," said 
Hester. 

" Your servant is an enthusiast," said Laura, with a 
slight sneer, as if she thought poor Hester was a flatterer. 

** She is not my servant, but simply my old nurse," said 
I, a little piqued. 

" You are a good-sized bantling to have a nurse," she 
rejoined, with a smile. ^* Is it the custom in Lreland to 
have a nurse all one*s life 1 My nurse was removed from 
me almost before I could speak plainly, for fear I should 
catch her accent ; and, for her part, she was delighted to 
go, for she had heard of a countess in want of a nurse, 
and that was a glorious prospect for one who had .only 
been nurse to the child of a manager of iron works.*' ^ 
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■ " Hester would not have left me to nurse a queea ! " 
. " There ai*e not many queens like you,** exclaimed 
Hester. " You see, miss,** said she to Miss Allenby, 
" in our country it is not easy to ]riart with the darliugs 
we have held in our arms; children with ua have such 
loving hearts!'* 

Laura looked steadfastly at me for a moment ; her face 
softened. She came to me, and kissed me most tenderly ; 
then gently smoothing down my hair with both her 
hands, she looked into my face, and said, — 

** I think you have a loving heart ; will j^ou let me 
creep into a corner of it ? ** 

She waited for no reply, but ran o£f in a moment. I 
then set to work to take a great part of the trimming 
off my crape dress, thereby provoking an indignant re- 
monstrance from Hester. 

" Do you want to look like a Quaker ? " said she, angrily. 

" I wish to look like mjrself, and not like a picture of 
the fashions ; finery does not suit me, my good Hester.*' 

When I had made my hair very smooth, and had put 
on my dress, curtailed of some of its adornments, she got 
reconciled, and gave loud utterance to her praises. 

Carry promised me to take her supper, and then to try 
and sleep half an hour, and be at least half-dressed when I 
should come to take her to the drawing-room. The dear 
child's raptures over my white dress were unbounded. 

" Angels wear robes of light," said she, ** and you now 
look just like one." 

Hester and she were much happier in looking at my 
'< robe of light " than I was in wearing it. I had never 
been, so to say, " dressed " before, nor had I indeed worn 
white ; and, with my ornaments, which I wore, knowing 
it would gratify Mr. Elsworth that I should do so, I had 
an uncomfortable feeling of being fine, and that people 
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would look at me — forgetting that my dres8 would not look 
fine in any eyes but my own. When I entered the drawing- 
room, Mr. Elsworth and Mr. Campbell were standing by 
a window near the door, discussing some grave point, but 
they saw me directly^ and both came up and cordially 
greeted me. 

I had cherished a hope that Mr. Campbell -would take 
me in to dinner, but adverse fate in the person of Mrs. 
AUenby interposed, and rul^d otherwise. 

She brought a young gentleman up to me immediately, 
and introduced him as the Kev. George Cotton. 

Perhaps my feeling of disappointment embittered my 
judgment, but I thought the young curate a very silly 
personage — what ^liss Barrett would call " a weak pillar 
of the Church.** His voice is high and shrill, and he lisps 
a little ; he is tall, thin, and narrow-shouldered, with a 
long neck carefully enclosed in white muslin ; his face 
stands out strangely, retreating at both forehead and 
chin. And the nature of his conversation did not con- 
tradict the impression of weak, self-complacent good 
nature conveyed by his countenance. Good little senti- 
ments, prefaced or terminated by a small compliment 
to~ myself, formed its staple. I grew impatient at his 
trifling talk, and contradicted him whenever the oppor^ 
tunity offered. 

Laura Allenby and Mr. Elsworth sat opposite to us ; she 
did not look much more content with her neighbour than 
I with mine. Mr. Elsworth was silent, but he once or 
twice smiled when he observed how perseveringly I 
sought for some weak point in Mr. Cotton's discourse, 
that I might combat it. Mr. Campbell was seated 
between the master of the house and another gentleman. 

Mrs. Allenby looked as if something had gone astray, 
either with the dinner or the company; while a few 
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finelj-dressed ladies, looking hot^ tired, and stupid, made 
up the rest of the party. 

I was glad enough when the time came forme to leave the 
table. I then ran up to mj room for Cany, whose cheeks 
bloomed like roses after her sleep ; she was already dressed, 
and we went to rejoin the ladies in the drawing-room. 

I felt as if the dear little pet was my best friend, and 
rejoiced to be with ber again after onr two hours' separa- 
tion. We both went up to Miss Bertram, who was seated 
as usual at the tea-table in the drawing-room ; after 
a moment's glance at me she remarked : 

^ How well you look in your white dress, my dear ! 
You axe a great deal too nice to be thrown away on such 
a man as George Cotton ; so I advise you, as you have not 
the misfortune of being a governess in wretched earnest, 
not to take him." 

« Why do you think it likely that I should ?- I asked. 

** Why i — ^because our lady has determined that you 
shall,'' replied she, in a low voice. " You are a dangerous 
person, she thinks, who may interfere with her plans of 
marrying Miss Allenby to Mr. Elsworth." 

** 8he need not fear," said I, earnestly. " I never inter- 
fere in anything; my vocation is to take good care of Carry. 
Does Mrs. Allenby suppose that I would make mischief, 
even if it were possible, between Mr. Elsworth and his 
wife ? Miss Allenby does not think so, I am convinced." 

She smiled, and tapped me on the cheek, saying : 

" That is not the thing she fears ; if Laura were once 
married to your cousin, you might rest in peace. She 
wishes to make you Mr. Cotton's wife, in order that Mr. 
Elsworth may not think of marrying you himself" 

I coloured witb annoyance at this suggestion. 

**I only wish to put you on your guard," continued she, 
more seriously. ** And I warn you she will leave nothing 
R 2 
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undone to further Iier purposes. Mr. Elsworth is a prize 
well worth scheming for." 

Mrs. Allen by at that moment entered the room, and 
coming up to me, said, blandly : 

*^ Did I not give you a charming companion at the 
dinner-table ? George Gotten is a great favourite of mine." 

'* Is he ? " I remarked coldly. 

" Oh yes," said she ; ** he is so much of a gentleman, 
and so truly evangelical in his views ; and he is so anxious 
to show his gratitude to me : he always fills an empty 
seat, should there be one at my table, when I have com- 
pany. He is a truly excellent young man." 

Miss Bertram now gave me a most significant look, at 
which I could hardly help laughing, provoked as I was. 
The laugh I managed to restrain, but the provocation I 
gave way to. 

" You are fortunate," said I, " in having an unmarried 
curate ; for if he had a wife, he could not perhaps always 
avail himself of your empty seat." 

** Oh, he is better than a curate," said she hastily ; " he 
has a small living, and I have good reason to believe that 
he will not be long without a wife. He is now looking 
out for one, and if he chooses prudently — ^as I am sure he 
will — I shall be a kind friend to his wife." 

I thought we had talked long enough on this subject, 
so I returned no answer. Finding me silent, she said, — 

" I willshow you some pretty things of hisdoing for me." 

She then produced a set of white Doyleys, with a 
minute pen-and-ink vignette in the centre of each. 

The subjects wei^ at once sentimental and religious : 
little tableaux of children at prayer, or negroes appealing 
to white sympathy. Like his conversation, no fault could 
be found with them, but they seemed equally insipid. 
When I recollected Mr. Campbell, and the sheets of plans 
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for cottages and schools, to the preparation of which he 
bad devoted many of his leisure hours, and contmsted 
them with these trifling things, I could not help recoiling 
from a man whose employments fell so miserably short of 
what a man's work should be. 

Just then he came into the room, and immediately 
joined Carry and me. I was in no mood to be agreeable. 
Shortly after, apropos of something I said, he compli- 
mented me on my accurate knowledge of historical facts, 
although I had merely told him which is St. Genevieve's 
day. Now, as I had found he was a most intolerant 
Protestant, here was my opportunity, so I said gravely : 

" I received apart of ray education in a convent ; and 
the calendar of saints' days is not forgotten there." 

He looked so much shocked at this admission, that I 
could hardly preserve my gravity, especially when he in 
alarm exclaimed, '' Educated by Komanists I then you are 
not a Protestant r 

"I am not a Roman Catholic," said L 

" Oh, thank God ! " he rejoined. " But how did you 
escape perversion in such a place ? Ah, you iiave been 
under the especial care of Providence ; you may indeed 
say with the Psalmist, * I have lain among the pots, yet 
am I white as the wings of a dove.' " 

<' Genevieve never did such a thing 1 " said Carry, in- 
terrupting him with great indignation. 

This was too ridiculous. The dear child understood his 
words literally, and stood foi*th in my defence : showing 
how iiTCverent and ludicrous sacred quotations may ap- 
pear when carelessly introduced in common conversation. 
I laughed so heartily at this mistake, that Mr. Camp- 
bell, who had now entered the room, came forward to 
ask me what had amused me so much. As Mr. Cotton 
looked quite offended, I did not tell him, and Mr. 
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Campbell never pei'sists ; his tact and kindness are too 
great to allow him to do so. 

In a few minutes Miss Allenby also joined ns, and the 
conversation became general. Mr. Elsworth stood at a 
distance in one of his gloomy moods, and Mr. Campbell 
endeavoured to attract his attention in vain. 

" How grave he looks,'* said Laura ; " but, if he is not 
happy, who shall hope to be so ? he has all that most 
men value." 

'' He is unlike most men,** said Mr. Campbell quickly. 

" Ah, but he has real advantages — wealth, youth, good 
looks, talent : attributes not to be sneered at, even by 
philosophers," persisted Laura ; '* and yet^ with all these 
gifts, he looks as if life were a troubled dream to him." 

Mr. Campbell, still taking up his friend's cause, re- 
plied : " It is but too probable that many of the very 
things that the world calls blessings are thoee that destroy 
his happiness. To conquer difficulties^ to gain inde- 
pendence by one's own efforts, that is a man's work, and 
also a man's pleasure ; but this happiness is not for him." 

" I do not care for dreamers 1 " rejoined Laura, bitterly. 

'< It seems to me," said I, smilingly to Mr. Campbell, 
" you wish to prove that to have all the means of happi- 
ness within one's reach is to be supremely miserable." 

" You are very near the truth," said Mr. Campbell ; 
" an imperative necessity for labour is one of God's best 
blessings to the creatures he has formed with powers of 
mind and body fitted for labour. This imperative neces- 
sity has not been given to my fiiend." 

*' But he could work for others," said Laura. 

" He does that," returned Mr. Campbell, " and he will 
do so more and more ; he is too diffident of his own 
powers, or he would already have proved his benevolence 
by works. But his purse is ever open at the call of charity." • 
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Carry had not compreheDded much of what we had 
been saying, bat she understood that we ihoogk^ her 
father looked sad, so the kind child went up to him, and 
enticed him over to us by her loving wiles. She 
made him sit on her chair, which was next to mine; then 
mounting on his knee, she said, — "JPapa, did you shut 
your eyes when you saw Genevieve in her £ne dress I " 

'' No, my dear ; why do you ask such a question f ** 

** Because yon said, a little time ago, you thought she 
would dazzle your eyes." 

" Oh, ay, to be sure. Now I remember, I did say so ; 
but really," continued Mr. Elswoi-th, '* I found looking at 
Genevieve gave my eyes no pain, quite the reverse." 

''Ah, but if you had seen lier dress, papa, when it had 
all its lace and ribbons on it^ it would indeed have dazzled 
your eyes." 

I saw she was not satisfied that I had produced the 
proper effect in mj white dress. 

^ But," pursued her father, ** do you not think Miss 
Allenby's dress also very fine ? " 

Xhifl was a handsome light-blue silk gauze dress, with 
white flowers in raised satin; and waa^ indeed, very be- 
ooming. 

'* Yes," said Carry, hesitatingly, '' it is fine ; but the 
angels wear white. Genevieve is like an angel." 

" You are a faithful little worshipper,'* said Mr. Els- 
worth, kissing her with great tenderness. 

Meanwhile, the conversation had changed its subject 
from happiness to duty — a ready transition. Laura 
lamented the insufficiency of the duties assigned to young 
women, or indeed rather the utter uselessuess gene- 
rally of the lives they led under the parental roo£ 
. " Their brothers," said she, " enjoy the right of being 
educated for an honourable cai^eer, while the poor girls 
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acquire a few flimsy, nselefls aocomplinhmeDts, wisely 
thrown aside as soon as they marry, and only dang to 
in single life as a refuge from total idleness and ermuV* 

Laura addressed this observation to Mr. Campbell, and 
I looked to him for a reply. Why is it that in questions 
of duty, conscience, or rectitude of purpose, we always 
apply to the man who has acted and struggled in the 
world, rather than to the man who teaches by precepts % 

'* You speak of men's rights," said Mr. Campbell ; " but, 
if women are deprived of some rights, they have glorious 
privileges. I will say, it is their high privilege to dis- 
play an elevation and purity, a patience, a watchfulness, 
and a refinement, incompatible with the rougher nature 
and ruder frames of men. For what do men throw 
themselves into the contentions and turmoils of the world, 
and bear disappointments, and break down difficulties^ 
with strong hearts ? It is, that their mothers and sisters, 
wives and daughters, may enjoy leisure, peace, and innocent 
seclusion ; in a word, that they may be kept ' unspotted 
from the world.' Is all this nothing ? Then, as for their 
duties, nature points them out. To soften men's harder 
hearts ; to speak of mercy and forgiveness ; to raise the 
standard of morals, and keep it high : ' So that the heart 
of her husband doth safely trust in her.' ^ Strength and 
honour are her clothing-; and she shall rejoice in the time 
to come.' * She opeueth her mouth with wisdom ; in her 
mouth is the law of kindness.' " — " In all that you here 
inculcate, you leave out religion," interrupted Mr. Cotton. 
— ^' Indeed ! " said Mr. Campbell, smiling. '* I thought 
that to inculcate virtue was to inculcate religion.** 

*« Moralityis not Christianity," pursued Mr. Cotton ; ** con- 
sequently, it is not religion : in fact, whenever the prac- 
tising of morality and virtue renders a man independent of 
the atonement of Christ, that virtue and that morality. 
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are the adversaries of Christ's Kingdom. It is when a 
man is bowed down by his crimes that he clings to the 
Cross, and to cling to the Cross is to be religions.'* 

Mr. Elsworth turned suddenly round upon Mr. Cotton, 
and said, ** What, then, shall we sin because we are not 
under the law, but under grace ? Heaven forbid ! " 

We were all silent for some minutes ; then Laura began 
again, still addressing her observations to Mr. Campbell : 
" You &11 into a mistake commonly made by men : 
you reason as if all women were to marry. Pray, tell me, 
what rights, or privileges either, have the single women, 
when they are too old to inspire admiration or love ? *' 

** Single women," replied Mr. Campbell, " must always 
be the exception, and you cannot make the exception 
the rule ; but they, at least, may be said to enjoy an 
independent existence. Their rights are greater, their 
privileges perhaps fewer ; but you cannot have both.** 

** Theirs is a hard ikte ! '' said Laura. " While men are 
devoted to the young and the handsome, or to those who 
stand to them in the relation of wife, mother, or child, 
they ridicule, or perhaps blame, plain old women who 
have to act for themselves, for that very independence : 
calling them * strong-minded,' or applying to them other 
dispara^ng terms ; and yet^ what can they do ? who have 
they to care for them ?" 

" They have always the Lord," said Mr. Cotton. « Let 
them leave their cares to the Lord, with prayer. I know 
by experience in earthly troubles, prayer is frequently 
answered, if earnest and fervent.** 

" I do not think, even if the Almighty changed his 
decrees daily at our request, that the merit of asking 
for all the temporal blessings we sigh for deserves to be 
so highly rewarded," said Lanra. 

«' We must believe," rejoined Mr. Campbell, " that we 
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are equally under the care of God, whether he gives U8 
earthly blessiDgs or not, and it remains with ourselves 
not to defeat his wise dispensations ; it may be, they 
are to try our patience and courage, or our resignation.** 

Mr. Campbell gives strength by his words, they are so 
just and benevolent. Even Laura brightened up. Still 
it seemed to me that she and Mr. Elsworth assented 
with their understandings only ; I did with my whole 
heart. What God oi-dains is best. '' Bless the Lord, ok my 
soul!" 



CHAPTER XXEX. 

" Maisi things h»'e a sma* beginning. 
But wha kens how things will end \ ** 

Old Ballad. 

This morning, Mrs. Allenby invited me to take a drive 
with her in her little carriage, drawn by the Arabian 
ponies. 

'' And Carry, too 1 ** said I, inquiringly, by way of reply. 

" I am sorry that the carriage will not take more than 
two comfortably," said, she, ^* but Carry can remain quite 
well with Miss Bertram and the children." 

I then declined taking the drive without Cany ; indeed, 
my not going was no disappointment to me : I do not like 
Mrs. Allenby, and I feel quite sure that she dislikes me. 
She looked vexed at my determination not to leave my 
pupil, and said, rather tartly, that I made too much ado 
about the child, adding: "She will not always meet 
with so much consideration, and it only serves to spoil 
her. You may not always be with her, and if she is sent 
to school, how will she then feel 1 " 
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'' I do not knoMT that she will be sent to school, or that 
I shall leave her/' I rejoined. 

^ Why, Mr. Eiaworth^s wife maj possibly not wish to 
have her at home.** I was provoked at this, and said, 
a little wai^nly, — '* Mr. Elsworth will hardly marry any 
one who dislikes his child. And, for my part^ I love her 
dearly, and will be kind to her all my life if I have the 
power." 

Mrs. Allenby looked much annoyed, but said no more. 

'* She has some motive for taking you this drive, and 
will txy hard to carry her point," said Miss Bertram, when 
we were alone. She had been present at this discussion. 

I did not reply to Miss Bertram's observation, for I do 
not think it right to blame a person constantly in her 
absence, as she does Mrs. Allenby. That lady, however, 
did carry her point. After luncheon, Mr. Elsworth 
took me apart and asked me why I did not go out for a 
drive with our hostess^ when she was so kind as to offer 
to take me to see a line view. 

« I must then have left Garry behind," replied L 

** Well, Genevieve, so much the better ; I do not wish 
you to be tied so completely to her. I brought you 
here to see a little of the world." 

"But Gariy would be unhappy if I lefib her," said L 

"Carry will be very well with the other children, 
Genevieve. Do not consider her so much, and I will 
consider her more. You do not intend to make her the 
first object of your life, I hope." 

He spoke harshly. Why should he object to me for 
loving his child so well I I was deeply offended with 
him. — " I will go, then, if you wish it," I rejoined coldly. 
He now looked at me earnestly, and said, with some 
sadness in his tone, " We shall never understand each 
other, it would seem. I do, indeed, wish you to go." 
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So, after all, I did go. Mrs. AUenby -was very civil 
and very lively. I felt a little sulky ; but I tried to con- 
quer my bad temper, and at length succeeded, I believe. 

"I have been thinking a great deal about you," com- 
menced Mrs. Allenby, after we had started. Your warm- 
hearted attachment to Carry is very amiable, and I shall 
be very sorry if you are to be separated.'* 

" Why should we be separated 1 " asked I. 

*' Ah, you do not know the world, my dear," returned 
she, '*or you would see the necessity for it yourself. A 
man who is still young, like Mr. Elsworth, and a young 
girl like you, cannot go on living together without occa- 
sioning scandal, if he should remain unmarried ; although 
of that I believe there is no chance. His wishes, like 
our own, point in one direction. But to you in con- 
fidence I must say, that our Laura — though a warm- 
hearted girl — is not one likely to tolerate the presence of 
a step-child : she has no forbearance ; and it is» I must 
say, a very harassing position, as I have felt with regard 
to hersel£ This being the state of the case, the sooner 
you are removed from the disagreeable position in which 
you are placed the better : and I have seen with true 
pleasure the impression you have made on the heart of 
the admirable young man who took you in to dinner 
yesterday. He was caught at once. Now, as his wife, 
you might directly have a home for Carry; and as her- 
fitther would make you ample remuneration, it would be 
in every way the best thing for you." 

I do not know how I managed to listen with patience to 
all this, but, as Mr. Cotton piously observes about every 
trifling annoyance,''! was wonderfully supported :"so I did 
listen. Was it to hear this,then,thatl wastaken out to drive 
with Mrs. Allenby f If this is the knowledge of the world 
my cousin wishes me to gain, it is but a sorrowful ex- 
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perienoe of selfishness and guile ! I replied in these 
words: ''I do not care whether I took Mr. Cotton's 
&ncj or not^ but he certainly did not please me ; and I 
need hardly tell you, that not even the delight of 
Garry's living with me could induce me to marry a man 
who was indifferent to me. But I beg you may not be 
uneasy about my fate. I know my cousin, Mr. Elsworth, 
has a true regard for me ; I can wholly trust to him. If 
it is not proper that I should live in his house, he will 
find me another home that will be safe and suitable; 
my reputation is in good keeping. Meanwhile, I believe 
he loves Carry and me too well to wish to separate u&" 

I fear my voice trembled a little in saying these words. 
It gave me great pain to think of Laura AUenby marrying 
Mr. Elsworth, reigning over the dear child and me, and 
alienating from us our only protector and friend. Mrs. 
Allenby's next words, however, were more stinging than 
her former ones. She said sharply : " You seem to have 
great confidence in him. I confess I have not so much. 
All men are selfish. When he has a wife he will be very 
different from what he is now." 

" But he has not got a wife yet," I retorted. 

I blush while I write these last words, for I spoke 
them from a sudden impulse to annoy her, knowing that to 
express any doubt of this marriage vxnUd annoy her ; but 
I repented in a moment, and said more calmly : 

" When he does marry Miss Allenby, I am sure she 
will become very fond of her husband's child, and I will 
try and gain her friendship. If my cousin loves her, she 
must be good and kind." 

" You judge, perhaps, by his former wife. She was 
good and kind, was she ? '' said Mrs. Allenby with a sneer. 

''That mariiage was the fruit of inexperience," said 
L '' He has now gained wisdom in a hard school" 
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undone to further her purposes. Mr. Els worth is a prize 
well worth scheming for." 

Mra Allen by at that moment entered the room, and 
coming up to mc, said, blandly : 

** Did I not give you a charming companion at the 
dinner-table ? George Gotten is a great favourite of mine." 

'* Is he ? '* I remarked coldly. 

** Oh yes,** said she ; '* he is so much of a gentleman, 
and so truly evangelical in his views ; and he is so anxious 
to show his gratitude to me : lie always fills an empty 
seat, should there be one at my table, when I have com- 
pany. He is a truly excellent young man." 

Miss Bertram now gave me a most significant look, at 
which I could hardly help laughing, provoked as I was. 
The laugh I managed to restrain, but the provocation I 
gave way to. 

" You are fortunate," said I, " in having an unmarried 
curate ; for if he had a wife, he could not perhaps always 
avail himself of your empty seat.** 

" Oh, he is better than a curate," said she hastily ; **' he 
has a small living, and I have good reason to believe that 
he will not be long without a wife. He is now looking 
out for one, and if he chooses prudently — as I am sure he 
will — I shall be a kind friend to his wife." 

I thought we had talked long enough on this subject, 
so I returned no answer. Finding me silent, she said, — 

" I will show you some pretty things of his doing for me." 

She then produced a set of white Doyleys, with a 
minute pen-and-ink vignette in the centre of each. 

The subjects wei'e at once sentimental and religious : 

little tableaux of children at prayer, or negroes appealing 

to white sympathy. Like his conversation, no fault could 

'"<» found with them, but they seemed equally insipid. 

I recollected Mr. Campbell, and the sheets of plans 
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for cottages and schools, to the preparation of which he 
had devoted many of his leisure hours, and contrasted 
them with these trifling things, I could not help recoiling 
from a man whose employments fell so miserably short of 
what a man's work should be. 

Just then he came into the room, and immediately 
joined Carry and me. I was in no mood to be agreeable. 
Shortly after, apropos of something I said, he compli- 
mented me on my accurate knowledge of historical facts, 
although I had merely told him which is St. Genevieve's 
day. Now, as I had found he was a most intolerant 
Protestant, here was my opportunity, so I said gravely : 

** I received apart of ray education in a convent ; and 
the calendar of saints' days is not forgotten there." 

He looked so much shocked at this admission, that I 
could hardly preserve my gravity, especially when he in 
alarm exclaimed, *' Educated by Homanists 1 then you are 
not a Protestant r 

"I am not a Koman Catholic," said L 

" Oh, thank God ! " he rejoined. " But how did you 
escape perversion in such a place ? Ah, you have been 
under the especial care of Providence ; you may indeed 
say with the Psalmist, * I have lain among the pots, yet 
am I white, as the wings of a dove.' " 

** Genevieve never did such a thing I " said Carry, in- 
terrupting him with great indignation. 

This was too ridiculous. The dear child understood his 
words literally, and stood forth in my defence : showing 
how irreverent and ludicrous sacred quotations may ap- 
pear when carelessly introduced in common conversation. 
I laughed so heartily at this mistake, that Mr. Camp- 
bell, who had now entered the room, came forward to 
ask me what had amused me so much. As Mr. Cotton 
-looked quite offended, I did not tell him, and Mr. 
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Campbell never pemsto ; his tact and kindness are too 
great to allow liim to do so. 

In a few minutes Miss Allenbj also joined us, and the 
conversation became general. Mr. Elsworth stood at a 
distance in one of his gloomy moods, and Mr. Campbell 
endeavoured to attract his attention in vain. 

" How grave he looks,** said Laura ; '* but, if he is not 
happy, who shall hope to be so ? he has all that most 
men value." 

'' He is unlike most men,** said Mr. Campbell quickly. 

" Ah, but he has real advantages — ^wealth, youth, good 
looks, talent : attributes not to be sneered at, even by 
philosophers," persisted Laura ; " and yet^ with all these 
gifts, he looks as if life were a troubled dream to him." 

Mr. Campbell, still taking up his friend's cause, re- 
plied : " It is but too probable that many of the very 
things that the world calls blessings are those that destroy 
his happiness. To conquer difficulties, to gain inde- 
pendence by one's own efforts, that is a man's work, and 
also a man*s pleasure ; but this happiness is not for him.** 

'' I do not care for dreamers ! ** rejoined Laura, bitterly. 

" It seems to me,** said I, smilingly to Mr. Campbell, 
" you wish to prove that to have all the means of happi- 
ness within one*s reach is to be supremely miserable.'* 

*' You are very near the truth," said Mr. Campbell ; 
^' an imperative necessity for labour is one of God*8 best 
blessings to the creatures he has formed with powers of 
mind and body fitted for labour. This imperative neces- 
sity has not been given to my friend.'* 

" But he could work for others,** said Laura. 

'' He does that,** returned Mr. Campbell, " and he will 
do so more and more ; he is too diffident of his own 
powers, or he would already have proved his benevolence 
Y works. But his purse is ever open at the call of charity.** • 
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Garry had not comprehended much of what we had 
been saying, but she understood that we thought her 
father looked aad, so the kind child went up to him, and 
enticed him over to us by her loviug wiles. She 
made him sit on her chair, which was next to mine; then 
mounting on his knee, she said, — " J^apa^ did you shut 
your ejes when you saw Genevieve in her £ne dress I " 

" No, my dear ; why do you ask such a question ? ** 

^ Because yon said, a little time ago, you thought she 
would dazzle your eyes." 

'' Oh, ay, to be sure. Kow I remember, I did say so ; 
but really,*' continued Mr. Elsworth, ^ I found looking At 
Genevieve gave my eyes no pain, quite the reverse." 

''Ah, but if you had seen lier dress, papa, when it had 
all its lace and ribbons on it, it would indeed have dazzled 
your eyes." 

I saw she was not satisfied that I had produced the 
proper effect in my white dress. 

^ But," pursued her father, " do you not think Miss 
Allenby*s dxess also very fine ? " 

SChis was a handsome light-blue silk gauze dress, with 
white flowers in raised satin; and was^ indeed, very be- 
coming. 

'' Yes," said Carry, hesitatingly, " it is fine ; but the 
angels wear white. Genevieve is like an angel." 

" You are a £euthful little worshipper," said Mr. Els- 
worth, kissing her with great tendeniess. 

Meanwhile, the conversation had changed its subject 
from happiness to duty— 4k ready transition. Laura 
lamented the insufficiency of the duties assigned to young 
women, or indeed raUier the utter uselessuess gene- 
rally of the lives they led under the parental roo£ 

« Their brothers," said ^he, '* enjoy the right of being 
educated for an honourable career, while the poor girls 
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acquire a few flimsy, useless accomplishments, wisely 
thrown aside as soon as they marry, and only dung to 
in single life as a refuge from total idleness and ennuV 

Laura addressed this observation to Mr. Campbell, and 
I looked to him for a reply. Why is it that in questions 
of duty, conscience, or rectitude of purpose, we always 
apply to the man who has acted and struggled in the 
world, rather than to the man who teaches by precepts 1 

'* You speak of men's rights," said Mr. Campbell ; ** but, 
if women are deprived of some rights, they have glorious 
privileges. I will say, it is their high privilege to dis- 
play an elevation and purity, a patience, a watchfulness, 
and a refinement, incompatible with the rougher nature 
and ruder frames of men. For what do men throw 
themselves into the contentions and turmoils of the world, 
and bear disappointments, and break down difiicultiesy 
with strong hearts ? It is, that their mothers and sisters, 
wives and daughters, may enjoy leisure, peace, and innocent 
seclusion ; in a word, that they may be kept • unspotted 
from the world.* Is all this nothing ? Then, as for their 
duties, nature points them out. To soften men's harder 
hearts ; to speak of mercy and forgiveness ; to raise the 
standard of morals, and keep it high : ' So that the heart 
of her husband doth safely trust in her.' ' Strength and 
honour are her clothing-; and she shall rejoice in the time 
to come.' ' She opeueth her mouth with wisdom ; in her 
mouth is the law of kindness.' " — " In all that you here 
inculcate, you leave out religion," interrupted Mr. Cotton. 
— " Indeed ! " said Mr. Campbell, smiling. " I thought 
that to inculcate virtue was to inculcate religion." 

« Moralityis not Christianity," pursued Mr. Cotton ; ** con- 
sequently, it is not religion : in fact, whenever the prac- 
tising of morality and virtue renders a man independent of 
the atonement of Christ, that virtue and that morality. 
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are the adversaries of Christ's KiDgdom. It is when « 
man is bowed down by his crimes that he cUngs to the 
Cross, and to cling to the Cross is to be religions." 

Mr. Elsworth turned suddenly round upon Mr. Cotton, 
and said, ** What, then, shall we sin because we are not 
under the law, but under grace f Heaven forbid ! " 

We were all silent for some minutes ; then Laura began 
again, still addressing her observations to Mr. Campbell : 
" You fidl into a mistake commonly made by men : 
you reason as if all women were to marry. Pray, tell me, 
what rights, or privileges either, have the single women, 
when they are too old to inspire admiration or love 1 " 

" Single women,** replied Mr. Campbell, '^ must always 
be the exception, and you cannot make the exception 
the rule ; but they, at least, may be said to enjoy an 
independent existence. Their rights are greater, their 
privileges perhaps fewer ; but you cannot have both.** 

" Theirs is a hard fate ! " said Laura. ^ While men are 
devoted to the young and the handsome, or to those who 
stand to tiiem in the relation of wife, mother, or child, 
they ridicule, or perhaps blame, plain old women who 
have to act for themselves, for that very independence : 
calling them ' strong-minded,' or applying to them other 
disparaging terms ; and yet^ what oan they do ? who have 
they to care for them 1" 

** They have always the Lord," said Mr. Cotton. *^ Let 
them leave their cares to the liord, with prayer. I know 
by experience in earthly troubles, prayer is frequently 
answered, if earnest and fervent." 

*^ I do not think, even if the Almighty changed his 
decrees daily at our request, that the merit of asking 
for all the temporal blessings we sigh for deserves to be 
so highly rewarded," swd Laura. 

** We must believe," rejoined Mr. Campbell, " that we 
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are equally under the care of God, whether he gives us 
earthly blessiugs or not, and it remains with ourselves 
not to defeat his wise dispensations ; it may be, they 
are to try our patience and courage, or our resignation.** 

Mr. Campbell gives strength by his words, they are so 
just and benevolent Even Laura brightened up. Still 
it seemed to me that she and Mr. £lsworth assented 
with their understandings only ; I did with my whole 
heart What God oi-dains is best " Bless the Lord, oh my 
soull" 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

'* Maitt things h»'e % ima* beginniog. 
But wha kens how thioga will end I '* 

Old Ballad. 

This morning, Mi^ Allenby invited me to take a drive 
with her in her little carriage, drawn by the Arabian 
ponies. 

'^ And Carry, too ? ** said I, inquiringly, by way of reply* 
*' I am sorry that the carriage will not take more than 
two comfortably," said, she, " but Carry can remain quite 
well with Miss Bertram and the children.'* 

I then declined taking the drive without Cany ; indeed, 
my not going was no disap|)ointment to me ; I do not like 
Mrs. Allenby, and I feel quite sure that she dislikes me. 
She looked vexed at my determination not to leave my 
pupil, and said, rather tartly, that I made too much ado 
about the child, adding: ''She will not always meet 
with so much consideration, and it only serves to spoil 
her. You may not always be with her, and if she is sent 
to school, how wiU slie then feel 1 " 
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'' I do not know that she will be sent to achoo!, or that 
I shall leave her/* I rejoined. 

** Why, Mr. £l8worth*s wife may possibly not wish to 
have her at home.** I was provoked at this^ and said, 
a little wat^nly, — '' Mr. Elsworth will hardly many any 
one who dislikes his child. And, for my part^ I love her 
dearly, and will be kind to her all my life if I have the 
power.'* 

Mr& AUenby looked maoh annoyed, bat said no more. 

** She has some motive for taking you this drive, and 
will try hard to carry her pointy" said Miss Bertram, when 
we were alone. She had been present at this discussion. 

I did not reply to Miss Bertram's observation, for I do 
not think it right to blame a person constantly in her 
absence, as she does Mrs. Allenby. That lady, however, 
did carry her point After luncheon, Mr. Elsworth 
took me apart and asked me why I did not go oat for a 
drive with our hostess^ when she was so kind as to ofier 
to take me to see a line view. 

** I must then have left Carry behind," replied L 

^ Well, Genevieve, so much the better ; I do not wish 
yoa to be tied so completely to her. I brought you 
here to see a little of the world.*' 

<'Bat Oariy would be unhappy if I left her," said L 

"Carry will be very well with the other children, 
Genevieve. Do not consider her so much, and I will 
consider her more. You do not intend to make her the 
first object of your life, I hope." 

He spoke harshly. Why should he object to me for 
loving his child so well! I was deeply offended with 
him. — '' I will go^ then, if you wish it," I rejoined coldly. 
He now looked at me earnestly, and said, with some 
sadness in his tone, " We shall never understand each 
other, it would seem. I do, indeed, wish you to go." 
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would look at me — forgetting that my dress would not look 
fine in any eyes but my own. When I entered the drawing- 
room, Mr. Elsworth and Mr. Campbell were standing by 
a window near the door, discussing some grave point, but 
they saw me directly, and both came up and cordially 
greeted me. 

I had cherished a hope that Mr. Campbell -would take 
me in to dinner, but adverse fate in the person of Mrs. 
Allenby interposed, and ruled otherwise. 

She brought a young gentleman up to me immediately, 
and introduced him as the He v. George Cotton. 

Perhaps my feeling of disappointment embittered my 
judgment, but I thought the young curate a very silly 
personage — what Mias Barrett would call "a weak pillar 
of the Church.** His voice is high and shrill, and he lisps 
a little ; he is tall, thin, and narrow-shouldered, with a 
long neck carefully enclosed in white muslin ; his face 
stands out strangely, retreating at both forehead and 
chin. And the nature of his conversation did not con- 
tradict the impression of weak, self-complacent good 
nature conveyed by his countenance. Good little senti- 
ments, prefaced or terminated by a small compliment 
to^ myself, formed its staple. I grew impatient at his 
trifling talk, and contradicted him whenever the oppor- 
tunity offered. 

Laura Allenby and Mr. Elsworth sat opposite to us ; she 
did not look much more content with her neighbour than 
I with mine. Mr. Elsworth was silent, but he once or 
twice smiled when he observed how perseveringly I 
sought for some weak point in Mr. Cotton's discourse, 
that I might combat it. Mr. Campbell was seated 
between the master of the house and another gentleman. 

Mrs. Allenby looked as if something had gone astray, 
Hher with the dinner or the company; while a few 
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finelj-dressed ladies, looking hot, tired, and stnpid, made 
up the rest of the party. 

I was glad enough when the time came forme to leave the 
table. I then ran up to my room for Carry, whose cheeks 
bloomed like roses after her sleep ; she was already dressed, 
and we went to rejoin the ladies in the drawing-room. 

I felt as if the dear little pet was my best friend, and 
rejoiced to be with her again after our two hours* separa- 
tion. We both went up to Miss Bertram, who was seated 
as usual at the tea-table in the drawing-room ; after 
a moment's glance at me she remarked : 

*^ How well you look in your white dress, my dear ! 
You axe a great deal too nice to be thrown away on such 
a man as George Cotton ; so I advise you, as you have not 
the misfortune of being a governess in wretched earnest, 
not to take him.*' 

«* Why do you think it likely that I should T I asked. 

** Why t — ^because our lady has determined that you 
shall," replied she, in a low voice. ^ You are a dangerous 
person, she thinks, who may interfere with her plans of 
marrying Miss Allenby to Mr. Elsworth." 

** She need not fear," said I, earnestly. " I never inter- 
fere in anything ; my vocation is to take good care of Carry. 
Does Mrs. Allenby suppose that I would make mischief, 
even if it were possible, between Mr. Elsworth and his 
wife ? Miss Allenby does not think so, I am convinced.** 

She smiled, and tapped me on the cheek, saying : 

" That is not the thing she fears ; if Laura were once 
married to your cousin, you might rest in peace. She 
wishes to make you Mr. Cotton's wife, in order that Mr. 
Elsworth may not think of marrying you himself" 

I coloured with annoyance at this suggestion. 

**I only wish to put you on your guard," continued she, 
more seriously. " And I warn you she will leave nothing 
R 2 
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nndone to further her purposes. Mr. Els worth is a prize 
well worth scheming for." 

Mra AUenby at that moment entered the room, and 
coming up to me, said, blandly : 

" Did I not give you a charming companion at the 
dinner-table ? George Gotten is a great favourite of mine.*' 

'* Is he ? " I remarked coldly. 

" Gh yes," said she ; " he is so much of a gentleman, 
and so truly evangelical in his views ; and he is so anxious 
to show his gratitude to me : lie always fills an empty 
seat, should there be one at my table, when I have com- 
pany. He is a truly excellent young man." 

Miss Bertram now gave me a most significant look, at 
which I could hardly help laughing, provoked as I was. 
The laugh I managed to restrain, but the provocation I 
gave way to. 

" You are fortunate," said I, " in having an unmarried 
curate ; for if he had a wife, he could not perhaps always 
avail himself of your empty seat." 

" Gh, he is better than a curate," said she hastily ; " he 
has a small living, and I have good reason to believe that 
he will not be long without a wife. He is now looking 
out for one, and if he chooses prudently — as I am sure he 
will — I shall be a kind friend to his wife." 

I thought we had talked long enough on this subject, 
so I returned no answer. Finding me silent, she said, — 

" I willshow you some pretty things of hisdoing for me." 

She then produced a set of white Doyleys, with a 
minute pen-and-ink vignette in the centre of each. 

The subjects wei-e at once sentimental and religious : 
little tableaux of children at prayer, or negroes appealing 
to ^vhite sympathy. Like his conversation, no fault could 
be found with them, but they seemed equally insipid. 
When I recollected Mr. Gampbell, and the sheets of plans 
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for cottages and scboola, to the preparation of which he 
had devoted many of his leisure honrs, and contrasted 
them with these trifling things, I could not help recoiling 
from a man whose employments fell so miserably short of 
what a man's work should be. 

Just then he came into the room, and immediately 
joined Carry and me. I was in no mood to be agreeable. 
Shortly after, apropos of something I said, he compli- 
mented me on my accurate knowledge of historical facts, 
although I had merely told him which is St. Genevieve's 
day. Now, as I had found he was a most intolerant 
Protestant, here was my opportunity, so I said gravely : 

" I received a part of ray education in a convent ; and 
the calendar of saints' days is not forgotten there." 

He looked so much shocked at this admission, that I 
could hardly preserve my gravity, especially when he in 
alarm exclaimed, ** Educated by Homanists I then you are 
not a Protestant V 

"1 am not a Koman Catholic," said I. 

" Oh, thank God ! " he rejoined. " But how did you 
escape perversion in such a place 1 Ah, you have been 
under the especial care of Providence ; you may indeed 
say with the Psalmist, ' I have lain among the pots, yet 
am I whit« as the wings of a dove.' " 

" Genevieve never did such a thing ! " said Carry, in- 
terrupting him with great indignation. 

This was too ridiculous. The dear child understood his 
words literally, and stood forth in my defence : showing 
how irreverent and ludicrous sacred quotations may ap- 
pear when carelessly introduced in common conversation. 
I laughed so heartily at this mistake, that Mr. Camp- 
bell, who had now entered the room, came forward to 
ask me what had amused me so much. As Mr. Cotton 
looked quite offended, I did not tell him, and Mr. 
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Campbell never pei-sists ; bis tact and kindness are too 
great to allow him to do so. 

In a few minutes Miss Allenbj also joined us, and the 
conversation became general. Mr. Elsworth stood at a 
distance in one of his gloomy moods, and Mr. Campbell 
endeavoured to attract bis attention in vain. 

" How grave he looks,'* said Laura ; " but, if he is not 
happy, who shall hope to be so ? he has all that most 
men value." 

*^ He is unlike most men,'* said Mr. Campbell quickly. 

" Ah, but he has real advantages — ^wealth, youth, good 
looks, talent : attributes not to be sneered at, even by 
philosophers," persisted Laura ; " and yet^ with all these 
gifts, he looks as if life were a troubled dream to him." 

Mr. Campbell, still taking up his friend's cause, re- 
plied : " It is but too probable that many of the very 
things that the world calls blessings are those that destroy 
his happiness. To conquer difficulties, to gain inde- 
pendence by one's own efforts, that is a man's work, and 
also a man's pleasure ; but this happiness is not for him." 

" I do not care for dreamers ! " rejoined Laura, bitterly. 

*^ It seems to me," said I, smilingly to Mr. Campbell, 
" you wish to prove that to have all the means of happi- 
ness within one's reach is to be supremely miserable." 

*' You are very near the truth," said Mr. Campbell ; 
" an imperative necessity for labour is one of God's best 
blessings to the creatures he has formed with powers of 
mind and body fitted for labour. This imperative neces- 
sity has not been given to my friend." 

" But he could work for others," said Laura. 

" He does that," returned Mr. Campbell, " and he will 
do so more and more ; he is too diffident of his own 
powers, or he would already have proved his benevolence 
by works. But his purse is ever open at the call of charity." • 
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Cany had not comprehended much of what we had 
been saying, but she understood that we thoqght her 
father looked sad, so the kind child went up to him, and 
enticed him over to us by her loviug wiles. She 
made him sit on her chair, which was next to mine; then 
mounting on his knee, she said, — " J^apa^ did you shut 
your eyes when vou saw Genevieve in her £ne dress I " 

" No, my dear ; why do you ask such a question ? ** 

" Because yon said, a little time ago, you thought she 
would dazzle your eyes." 

" Oh, ay, to be sure. Now I remember, I did say so ; 
but really,*' continued Mr. Elsworth, " I found looking at 
Genevieve gave my eyes no pain, quite the reverse.*' 

''Ah, but if you had seen lier dress, papa, when it had 
all its lace and ribbons on it, it would indeed hav« dazaled 
your eyes." 

I saw she was not satisfied that I had produced the 
proper effect in mj white dress. 

^ But/* pursued her father, " do you not think Miss 
Allenby*s dress also very fine ? *' 

SChis was a handsome light-blue silk gauze dress, with 
white flowers in raised satin ; and was^ indeed, very be- 
ooming. 

" Yes,'* said Carry, hesitatingly, " it is fine ; but the 
angels wear white. Genevieve is like an angel.** 

" You are a faithful little worshipper,** said Mr. Els- 
worth, kissing her with great tenderaess. 

Meanwhile, the conversation had changed its subject 
from happiness to duty— 4k ready transition. Laura 
lamented the insufficiency of the duties assigned to young 
women, or indeed ratiier the utter uselessness ^ene- 
rally of the lives they led under the parental roo£ 

« Their brothers^** said she, " enjoy the right of being 
educated for an honourable career, while the poor girls 
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aoqtdre a few flimsy, useless accomplishments, wisely 
thrown aside as soon as they marry, and only dung to 
in single life as a refuge from total idleness and ennuV* 

Laura addressed this observation to Mr. Campbell, and 
I looked to him for a reply. Why is it that in questions 
of duty, conscience, or rectitude of purpose, we always 
apply to the man who has acted and struggled in the 
world, rather than to the man who teaches by precepts % 

" You speak of men's rights," said Mr. Campbell ; ** but, 
if women are deprived of some rights, they have glorious 
privileges. I will say, it is their high privilege to dis- 
play an elevation and purity, a patience, a watchfulness, 
and a refinement, incompatible with the rougher nature 
and ruder frames of men. For what do men throw 
themselves into the contentions and turmoils of the world, 
and bear disappointments, and break down difficulties^ 
with strong hearts ? It is, that their mothers and sisters, 
wives and daughters, may enjoy leisure, peace, and innocent 
seclusion ; in a word, that they may be kept ' unspotted 
from the world.* Is all this nothing 1 Then, as for their 
duties, nature points them out. To soften men's harder 
hearts ; to speak of mercy and forgiveness ; to raise the 
standard of morals, and keep it high : ' So that the heart 
of her husband doth safely trust in her.' ' Strength and 
honour are her clothing-; and she shall rejoice in the time 
to come.' ^ She opeueth her mouth with wisdom ; in her 
mouth is the law of kindness.' " — *' In all that you here 
inculcate, you leave out religion," interrupted Mr. Cotton. 
— " Indeed ! " said Mr. Campbell, smiling. " I thought 
that to inculcate virtue was to inculcate religion." 

"Morality is not Christianity," pursued Mr. Cotton ; ''con- 
sequently, it is not religion : in fact, whenever the prac- 
tising of morality and virtue renders a man independent of 
he atonement of Christ, that virtue and that morality. 
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are the adyerBaries of Christ's Kingdom. It is when a 
man is howed down by his crimes that he clings to the 
Cross, and to cling to the Cross is to be religions." 

Mr. Elsworth turned suddenly round upon Mr. Cotton, 
and said, '' What, then, shall we sin because we are not 
under the law, but under grace f Heaven forbid ! " 

We were all silent for some minutes ; then Laura began 
again, still addressing her observations to Mr. Campbell : 
" You fall into a mistake commonly made by men : 
you reason as if all women were to marry. Pray, tell me, 
what rights, or privileges either, have the single women, 
when they are too old to inspire admiration or love I " 

" Single women,** replied Mr. Campbell, ** must always 
be the exception, and you cannot make the exception 
the rule ; but they, at least, may be said to enjoy an 
independent existence. Their rights are greater, their 
privileges perhaps fewer ; but you cannot have both." 

'^ Theirs is a hard fiite ! " said Laura. *' While men are 
devoted to the young and the handsome, or to those who 
stand to them in the relation of wife, mother, or child, 
they ridicule, or perhaps blame, plain old women who 
have to act for themselves, for that very independence : 
calling them < strong-minded,' or applying to them other 
disparaging terms ; and yet, what can they do f who have 
they to care for them 1" 

** They have always the Lord,** said Mr. Cotton. ** Let 
them leave their cares to the Ix>rd, with prayer. I know 
by experience in earthly troubles, prayer is frequently 
answered, if earnest and fervent." 

*' I do not think, even if the Almighty changed his 
decrees daily at our request, that the merit of asking 
for all the temporal blessings we sigh for deserves to be 
so highly rewarded," said Laura. 

" We must believe,'* rejoined Mr. Campbell, " that we 
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are equallj under the care of God, whether he gives us 
earthly blessings or not, and it remains with ourselves 
not to defeat his wise dispensations ; it may be, they 
are to try our patience and courage, or our resignation.** 

Mr. Campbell gives strength by his words, they are so 
just and benevolent. Even Laura brightened up. Still 
it seemed to me that she and Mr. Elsworth assented 
with their understandings only ; I did with my whole 
heart What God oixUuns is best '' Bless the Lord, oh my 
soul!" 



CHAPTER XXrX. 

'' Maist things h»'e » sma* beginning. 
But wha kens how things will end ? '* 

Old Ballad, 

This morning, JVIrs. AUenby invited me to take a drive 
with her in her little carriage, drawn by the Arabian 
ponies. 

^' And Carry, too 1 ** said I, inquiringly, by way of reply. 

" I am sorry tliat the cai-riage will not take more than 
two comfortably," said^shei, " but Carry can remain quite 
well with Miss Bertram and the children." 

I then declined taking the drive without Carry ; indeed, 
my not going was no disap|)ointment to me : I do not like 
Mrs. Allenby, and I feel quite sure that she dislikes me. 
She looked vexed at my determination not to leave my 
pupil, and said, rather tartly, that I made too much ado 
about the child, adding: ''She will not always meet 
with so much consideration, and it only aerves to spoil 
her. You may not always be with her, and if she is sent 
to school, how will she then feel 1 '' 
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''I do not know that she will be sent to aehool, or tbat 
I shall leave her/' I rejoined. 

'' Whj, Mr. Elfiworth's wife maj possibly not wish to 
have her at home.** I was provoked at this, and said, 
a little waiTnlj, — " Mr. Elsworth will hardly many any 
one who dislikes his child. And, for my part^ I love her 
dearly, and will be kind to her all my life if I have the 
power." 

Mrs. AUenby looked mnch annoyed, bat said no more. 

'' She has some motive for taking you this drive, and 
will try hard to cany her point," said Miss Bertram, when 
we were alone. She had been present at this discussion. 

1 did not reply to Min Bertram's observation, for I do 
not think it right to blame a person constantly in her 
absence, as she does Mrs. AUenby. That lady, however, 
did carry her point. After luncheon, Mr. Elsworth 
took me apart and asked me why I did not go out for a 
drive with our hostess, when she was so kind as to offer 
to take me to see a iine view. 

^'I must then have left Gany behind," replied L 

^ Well, Genevieve, so much the better ; I do not wish 
you to be tied so completely to her. I brought you 
here to see a little of the world.*' 

" But Carzy would be unhappy if I left her," said L 

''Garry will be very well with the other children, 
Genevieve. Do not consider her so much, and I will 
consider her more. You do not intend to make her the 
first object of your life, I hope." 

He spoke harshly. Wliy should he object to me &r 
loving his child so welll I was deeply offended with 
him. — " I will go> then, if you wish it," I rejoined coldly. 
He now looked at me earnestly, and said, with some 
sadness in his tone, ''We shall never understand each 
other, it would seem. I do, indeed, wish you to go." 
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•* I differ from you again,** she rejoined. " Yon talk 
of what you do not understand." — " I had better, then, be 
ralent on the subject," said I, still vexed. 

" No, you had better listen to the advice of one who 
does understand it ; and I earnestly advise you to con- 
nder well before you refuse such a match as Mr. Cotton.** 

^I cannot think of a husband as a match,** said I, 
firmly, "and I cannot think of Mr. Cotton at all.** 

**You are very romantic, and I fear obstinate," re- 
turned she ; " and I warn you, the time may come, sooner, 
than you think, when you will regret your determination^** 

^'But the time may also not come,** said I smiling; 
** and I will remain as I am in that hope." 

She was seriously displeased, and became reserved and 
not very civil'; and thus the fine view could hardly gratify 
me, or the fine echo awaken any cheering sound. My 
heart was heavy, and I came home much depressed. 

I found that a plan had been formed for the children to 
go out in a boat on the river that flows past Mr. AIIenby*8 
house, at the bottom of the lawn. How I wished I 
had been with them ! I feared they would stay late, and 
the damp air on the water might injure my little charge's 
delicate throat. Mr. Elsworth was somewhat startled 
himself when he heard of this excursion. 

Mrs. AUenby said it had been hastily determined on, 
and she did not think it worth mentioning : it was not of 
sufficient importance, in her opinion, where the children, 
under the care of their governess, spent a few hours. 

" You do not know how delicate Carry is,** said I. 
" But I trust they will return before the dew falls." 

** Why," said she, hesitatingly, " their plan was to 
take tea down the river at our dairy ; but I am sure, at 
all events, the dear child will be quite safe and well.** 

She always calls her ** the dear child " or " the darling," 
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when speaking before her &ther ; but when he is absent, 
she more oommonlj speaks of her as '' that child." 

Dinner was a dali affair for me on tliat day. Mj two 
^ends were both seated far from me, and Mr. Cotton 
was beside me again. However, I never spoke to him 
when I conld avoid it, and mj coldness at last had the 
effect of silencing him. Laura and Mr. Elsworth sat next 
each other as nsual, bnt apparently withont its giving 
either of them much pleasure : they only talked by starts. 
Mr. Campbell would have been next to me if he could ; 
he had kept close beside me in the drawing-room, but 
Mrs. Allenby called him off to take her in to dinner. 

He and I have one nnficdiing subject of interest to talk 
about — Julia ; '' Our dear friend,^ he calls her ; and his 
eyes brighten with pleasure, when he speaks of her. 

After going to the drawing-room and finding it empty 
— no children, no Miss Bertram there — ^I went off most 
anxiously to Hester. I found her restless and uneasy ;. 
it was already getting dark, and a heavy mist hung over 
the low meadows that border the river. As the hmding-plaoe 
is at the foot of the lawn, I threw a shawl over my 
shoulders, and with Hester, hastened thither. We could 
scarcely see beyond a few ya^ds, the air was so thick with 
moisture. While I stood straining iny eyes in vain endea- 
vours to see, and my ears to hear, the children, I suddenly 
felt a strong hand laid on my shoulder. It was that of 
Mr. Elsworth, who exclaimed : 

" What imprudence, Genevieve ! Why did you come 
out in the damp night airl " — " Carry is out in it,*' said 
1 ; " and I was anxious about her ; and so are you too, or 
you would not be here." — " But," pursued he, " you have 
no defence from the evening air but this thin shawl ; and 
positively," he continued, stooping down and touching 
them, ^ satin slippers ! Do come into the house at once. 
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— ^your being out here can do no good to Garryi and may 
do you much injury." 

I resisted for a moment^ but he drew my hand through 
his arm, held it there, and led me back to the house. 

" You did not enjoy your drive," said be. " I read 
that in your face when you returned. What was the 
reason ? " I did not answer. What could I say ? 

" Did your companion say anything that was disagree- 
able to you, or had you made up your mind not to be happy 
with her ? ** he asked. — " It may have been in part the 
latter,*' I replied. 

*^ And in part the former," added he. ^' What did she 
say, then?" — ^'Indeed I cannot tell you," I replied. — 
"You viill not," said he. "You are too reserved, Gene- 
vieve ; you might surely bestow some confidence on me." 

'^AU I can tell you," I answered, "is, that if I. am to 
get knowledge of the world from Mrs. AUenby, I may be- 
come a wiser, but I am sure I shall also be a sadder woman." 

'' She has been recommending Mr. Cotton to you," said 
he, with a laugh ; " do you incline to make him happy 9 " 

Idrew my arm suddenly away from his, feeling very angry, 
and said to him reproachfully, " You knew then what she 
was going to say to me : you ;ient me on purpose to receive 
her advice to marry this silly young clergyman !" I was giv- 
ing way to my temper, which had been hardly tried all day, 
and was getting beyond my control, and I said vehemently, 
" I do not feel inclined to have Mr. Cotton. I should like to 
have a better man, if I should ever marry, than any I 
have yet seen." — " Now," said Mr. Els worth' gravely, as he 
gently took iny hand and replaced it where it was before, 
" now you have punished me sufficiently for my harmless 
joke, let us be friends again« We are too near and too 
dear to each other to have one moment's misunderstand- 
ing, Genevieve ! " — " Forgive me," said I, humbly, already 
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repenting of my petulance : " Forgive me, I was very 
wrong, very foolish." 

All this time, Carry and the rest of the party did 
not appear, and we were both becoming very anxious, 
when the glad sound of their young voices reached our 
ears. Mr. Elsworth could not prevent me from waiting 
for them at the hall door. My dear pupil was in a sad 
plight : her long hair, totally out of curl, hung down 
nearly to her waist ; while her damp dress clung to her 
cold limbs, and her face looked pale, sad, and drowsy. 

Mr. Elsworth took her in his arms, and carried her to 
oar room, where Hester and I tried to warm and com- 
fort her, but with little effect. She was fretful and worn 
out with fatigue, and only exerted herself to say over and 
over again, '* You won*t send me away from you any 
more, will you, Genevieve ? " 

There was no care for her troubles but a good night's 
rest,, so I put her into bed at once, and told her a 
favourite story till she fell sleep. 



CHAPTER XXX, 

"Ob, what is life, that thoughUess wish of all ? 
A drop of honey in a dranght of gall." 

While Carry slumbered, I put a little table beside her 
bed, and wrote for some time. I did not return to the 
drawing-room, for I was out of spirits, and I fear out of 
temper; in fact, I felt angry with everybody. When 
I was tired of writing, I went to bed, but I could not 
sleep ; and I listened to the great clock at the iron works, 
nearly a quarter of a mile off, striking every hour till 
midnight Then, all sounds in the house having ceased, 
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I was just fiiUing asleep, when I was startled bj a sonnd 
near me ; it was only Carry coughing, but there was 
something so strangely peculiar about it, that I was 
frightened, though I little knew then its terrible ngnifi- 
cance. I sprang out of bed, and, as I did so, I stumbled 
OTer a foot-stool, and gave my ankle such a twist that it 
bent under me ; but I gathered myself up again, and 
crawled — for I could not walk, my ankle was so much 
hmrt — to the outer room, where Hester slept. 

I awakened her hastily, and told her I feared something 
very serious was the matter with Carry. She got a light, 
and we then found that the child's face was flushed, and 
her breathing quick, while the same strange cough teased 
her incessantly. 

'' It is croup ; what shall we do ? *' said Hester aghast. 

'^ Call her father ; you know his room.'* 

" Shall I call any one else 9 " she asked. 

*' Not till Mr. Elsworth tells us what to do. But you 
may procure hot water for a bath.'* 

When she went, I put on a dressing-gown and slippers ; 
but it was with great difficulty I could drag my foot 
across the room to procure them. 

Mr. Elsworth, who had not been in bed, came directly. 

" It would only be losing time to call a servant," said he ; 
" I will go myself to the village for Dr. Hood ; but it will 
be more than a quarter of an hour before I return. Would 
you like to have Mrs. Allenby, or any one else with you ? " 

I replied, " No :" we could meanwhile procure a bath, 
and then wait for the physician. I did not wish for Mrs. 
Allenby, who evidently does not like the dear child. 

When we had everything prepiared for a bath, and the 
time][drew near for Mr. Elsworth's return, I stooped over 
Carry and gently kissed her ; as she slept very uneasily, this 
awoke her. I wished to prepare her for the strange doctor 
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without alarming her. She felt veij ill when she awoke, 
cried a good deal, and told me her throat gavo.her 
great pain ; then she asked me if she were " a naughty 
child for crying.** I raised her in hed, that her breath- 
ing might be easier; and putting a shawl round her, 
laid her head on my shoulder, and told her that h^ 
father would bring a kind and clever man, who would 
cure her throat, and that there was no harm in crying. 
I was myself then weeping bitterly. Yery soon Mr, 
Elsworth and the doctor came ; the latter looked very 
grave, and said not a moment was to be lost. 

For two hours we applied the most powerful remedies. 
Our success was for a long time doubtful, and the poor 
child's sufferings were aggravated by the very means we 
adopted to relieve her. Through everything she clung 
desperately to me, with her arms round my neck ; even 
when she was in the bath, I had to push up my sleeves to 
the shoulder, and keep my arms round her. 

Mr. Elsworth remained most of the time in the outer 
room, where he paced up and down in much anxiety. 
He could not bear to be beside his child more than a 
minute at a time. I am sure that till that moment he 
never knew how much he loved her : unhappy circum- 
stances had so alienated his feelings formerly from her. 

*' My God, how she suffers ! * said he ;^ and her tender 
frame is so unequal to bear it. If she should recover, 
your promptitude will have saved her, Genevieve ! '* 

It was sweet to hear these words, but for that dreadful 
" i£" I believe it was nearly three hours after the doctor 
first came, when he pronounced her completely out of 
danger ; but she was very weak and low, and had fallen 
asleep, wrapped in a blanket, in my arms, where she lay 
for nearly an hour without my moving. The doctor then 
desired us to put her gently into bed, without disturbing 
s 3 
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her ; but when I tried to rise, I felt such an agonizing 
pain in my foot and ankle, that I oonld hardly suppress 
a scream. 

** What is the matter t ** exclaimed both gentlemen. 
I told them I had hurt my foot, and could not stand on 
it. Hester immediately took Garry in her arms and laid 
her in bed, where she slept for hours soundly and calmly. 
I now felt sick and faint with pain, after having struggled 
agaiust it all night ; and when I tried to raise my foot 
and show it to the doctor, it clung heavily to the floor as 
if it had been chained there. 

Mr. Elsworth, who was standing close by, took me up 
in his arms^ and carefully laid me on a sofiL Still keep- 
ing his arms round me, he leaned most tenderly over me, 
deploring the accident, and pitying my sufferings. 

I had suffered much that day and night, but happily 
all anxiety about Carry was now over; and I might 
have been at ease, but for a new cause of annoyance. 
When I felt myself in Mr. Elsworth's arms^ with my. hair 
dishevelled, and mj right arm stripped to the shoulder, 
and no clothing on but a dressing-gown over my night- 
dress, I suddenly asked myself — What is scandal ? What 
might Dr. Hood think 1 I then shrank away from my 
cousin, and tried to get free ; but he held me tight. No 
evil was in his mind, why should it be in mine ? Had it 
occurred the night before, I might have been ashamed of 
my disordered dress ; but I should have then thought there 
was no more harm in his carrying me, than in his doing 
the same thing for his child. Oh ! why did that cruel 
woman poison my mind, and destroy my peace ? As these 
things passed through my mind, I became greatly excited, 
and began to sob aud weep, and to beg Mr. Elsworth to 
go to his room, for that little now ailed me. 

" The young lady is worn out ; she is in pain, too, and 
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is slightlj hysterical; I will give her some sedative before 
examining her sprain,** said the doctor. I now strove 
resolntelj to control my teai*s and sobs, for I found they 
only kept Mr. Elsworth more closely at my side. What 
would Mrs. Allenby say if she saw this, and how would 
Laura feel if she witnessed it ? And again, what is a 
scandal? Is it a perverse misconstruction of the most 
blameless actions by an ill-natured world ? 

Dr. Hood pronounced my sprain a serious case, there 
being a bruise as well ; and that the ankle must be bled 
with leeches, which he would go for. I entreated him 
not to return till morning : I did so wish to have them all 
away at once. Seeing me so urgent, he directed Hester to 
procure water and apply it, and promised to return early 
in the morning. Then, without a word, Mr. Elsworth lifted 
me up again, and carried me to my bed, laid me there, 
and absolutely stooped down to kiss me, just as if I 
had 1}een a child. I began to think this was almost a 
scandal myself, and I was on the point of falling into a 
worse fit of weeping than the first, when, luckily remem- 
bering that might but increase his attentions, I checked 
the course of my tears until the gentlemen were both gone, 
when I indulged myself by giving them free scope. I asked 
myself if it were a right thing for Laura's future hus- 
band to be so kind to me ; but my heart answered, " Yes, 
it is right ; I am his cousin, and I love his child ; be- 
sides, was I not lefl by his much-loved aunt, to his care 1 ** 

At length, in the midst of doubts and tears, I slept, 
and forgot all my troubles. Next morning Carry was 
almost well again, but was kept in bed. As for me, I 
su£fered greatly from pain, but I rose very early, although 
I could not dress without much difficulty, and was then 
obliged to lie on the sofa. 

Mr. Elsworth came early to visit us. He sat down on 
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the sofa beside me, asked about my sprain, and talked about 
Carry ; but, all through his conversation, I saw that his 
thoughts were not exactly on what he was sayiug, and that 
he examined my countenance earnestly as he talked. At 
length he took my hand in his. I felt that this was pre- 
paratory to speaking on the subject that had been occu- 
pying his mind j but whatever that might be, I could not 
be made much more wretched than I had been through my 
own foolish fancies. After a minute's silence, he thus 
spoke : '' Genevieve, something — I know not what, but 
certainly an evil influence — ^has come between us since 
yesterday. Now, do tell me what it is. I felt it a little, in 
your manner to me yesterday evening j but last night, why 
did 3*ou shrink from me, in your pain f Why should the 
touch of a cousin, and a friend, cause you such distress ?** 

While he spoke, I reflected whether or not I should in- 
form him of all Mrs. Allenby had said, about our living in 
the same house ; but it was only for a moment I thought 
of it. Her husband is much in Mr. Elsworth's power, 
and his interests might possibly be injured by her foolish, 
ill-natured gossip. Besides, it would be at once pointing 
out to my cousin that she hoped he woidd marry Laura, 
who had done nothing to deserve to have her name 
dragged in ; and, if she is really to be his wife, I ought 
the more carefully to guard her delicacy for his sake, as 
well as her own. 

** Good Heaven !" he exclaimed, when he found I did 
not answer him, ** will you not open your mind to me ? 
Genevieve, truth is mighty to save, it can never do harm.** 

" I will tell you," said I, with much reluctance. En- 
treated and urged as I was, I could no longer remain 
silent ; but I felt my cheeks burning with shame as I said 
to him : " Mrs. Allenby told me yesterday that she knows 
the world well, and that its voice declares we should not 
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live together under the same roof ; it Beems to me to be a 
very cmel world, to judge so harshly ; but we must not 
de£j its opinion." 

Mr. Elsworth heard me in dlence ; but though hia lips 
were firmly closed, anger fiashed from his eyes. I never 
before saw him so dreadfully angry as he appeared to be 
at that moment. At length he said, with a cold com- 
posure of tone^ very unlike his looks, " So, Mrs. Allenby 
told you this. She takes a most -disinterested care of us." 

" But is it true ?" said I, in a low voice. — " Genevieve," 
he replied, " have confidence in me ; think no more of this 
goasip. Mrs. Allenby is neither a very good woman, nor 
a wise one. Nevertheless, we will not defy the world's 
opinion, or hers — ^both shall be satisBed : no breath of 
blame shall ever rest on you. But is this all she said 1 " 

<<She talked a great deal," said I, " but you have heard 
all that concerns me — all that I can repeat." 

** If you tell me that your mind is quite at ease, and 
that your confidence in me is not shaken, I shall ask 
nothing further ; but if you cannot say this from you 
hearty I must ask you to tell me more. If you hesitate, 
shall get at the truth in another way. This woman sha] 
not trifle with your peace or happiness. If her high-soulec 
stepdaughter suspected her paltry manoeuvres to get rid of 
her, how it would grieve her ! " 

I may have looked a little embarrassed, but I made no 
reply to the last part of his speech. I merely answered 
that portion which related to myself : ^ My mind is quite 
at rest," said I ; ''I do confide in you as a fiaither or a 
brother." — "Or a cousin)" he interposed; "I hardly 
wish to be regarded in the light of a father. I want no 
fear, no reverence, but that amount of confidence between 
a man and a woman who both love truth, and who love 
and respect each other ; and in order that Mrs. Allenby 
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or others maj make no more mistakes^ let me beg, 
Genevieve, that you will, in future, call me Cousin BaaiL*' 
Having aaid this, he quitted the room, leaving me mnch 
happier than he had found roe. 

I have now thrown all responsibility on my cousin, and 
may rest quite satisfied that I am safe in so doing. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

" Resolve me why, the cottager and king. 
He whom sea-aevered realms obey. 
And he whose whole dominion is the waste, 
Disquieted alike, heaves sigh for sigh, 
In late so distant, in complaint so near." 

Hbb. Allenby visited me next. The insincere woman 
pretended such sorrow about Carry, and such sympathy 
with me ! She affected to be almost heart-broken that I 
did not permit her to be called up during the night. 

'^ You have too great a courage, my dear girL At your 
age you should not undertake such responsibilities. I 
wonder, with a life so precious as this darling^ you did 
not seek the aid of my advice and experience.*' 

She quite ignored the fact^ that it was while she wai 
i*e8ponsible for the care of Carry, she had permitted her 
to make the late excursion on the river which caused her 
illness. ** I had no responsibility," I replied ; " Carry's 
father was with us immediately, and Dr. Hood came a 
short time after.** — '^ But consider, my dear, that, as these 
gentlemen were present inyour room, I ought, for decorum's 
sake, to have been called. I should have been ill pleased 
if Laura had been situated as you were so many hours ; and 
I feel nearly an equal interest in you." — " You forget^ 
Mrs. Allenby, that Hester was with us all the time." 
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** A servant 1 ** cried Mrs. Allenby. — ** Bat one who is 
onr equal in virtue, and in true refinement," I rejoined. 

'' Oar ideas of delicacy differ ; but I have done,** said 
Mra Allenbj, who, to my relief, then left me. 

Miss Bertram now came to see me ; she was very kind, 
bat she also remonstrated with me for not sending for her. 
** Yoa are not going to tell me^ as Mrs. AUenby has just 
done," said I impatiently, " that I have been guilty of im- 
propriety in remaining with the doctor and Carry's father 
in Uie some room at night, when the child was danger- 
ously ilL"— '< Capital I " said Miss Bertram, << is that her 
cue \ No, my dear, but as I really love you, — for few have 
treated me so kindly as you have done, — when an oppor- 
tunity occurred to show you some sympathy in requital 
of it, I regret I was not permitted to avail m3rself of it. I 
feel so lonely here ! " — ** Could you not take an interest in 
Laura AUenby f** I asked. — '<No," said she decidedly.; 
"she IS too much of an egotist. Although good and true, 
her thoughts move round herself, like satellites round 
their orb. It is this which makes her discontented ; if 
she could have forgotten herself she would have long ago 
found out a way to be both useful and happy." 

'' I am very sorry for you. Miss Bertram, but I too am 
nearly alone," said I. — *' You know nothing about being 
alone; Heaven forbid you ever should," she replied. '' Ex- 
cept a sister, I have no friend ; and I cannot say that she 
has been either a help or a comfort to me ; yet I ding to 
her, I hardly know why, little as she cares for me." 

Soon after Miss Bertram had left me, in came Laura, but 
she did not say she wished I had sent for her : she does 
not pretend to love Carry. She was very compassionate, 
however, about my sprain, and sat a long time with me. 
Her conversation was very animated and interesting. She 
has an excellent; well-cultivated intellect, which is more 
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expansive than her heart : sitaated as she is, that organ ! 
does not expand, although a gleam of feeling is emitted 
from it occasionallj. 

Laura informed me that her father, with Mr. Elsworth 
and Mr. Campbell, are going on an excursion to a wild part 
of Northumberland, in quest of iron-stone said to lie these. 
** What is all this iron to produce 1 *' said she bittexlj. 
'' It is to be transmuted to gold. And what does gold 
produce but hard hearts, vulgar minds, sordid souls.*' 

'' Gold also promotes benevolent schemes, and a multi- 
tude of useful works," replied L She was silent for some 
time ; then, with a kind of subdued emotion, she ex- 
claimed, " When shall I myself be self-sacrificing enough 
to do something with my money and time for suffering men 
and women f I should be happy if I ooidd do some work 
th^t would absorb all this useless life in its execution ; 
but I am checked by a strong, selfish hope, which foe- 
vents me from making the effort, and chains me here in 
idleness." Her wish, I can only suppose, is to be Mix 
Els worth's wife. Ah ! how I pity all suffering hearts 4 

I lay on my sofa nearly the whole of yesterday, suffer- 
ing from a bad headache. Mr. Elsworth remained £or.« 
short time with us, but he and the other gentlemen were 
from home the greater part of the day. Cazay zeooven 
rapidly, indeed, she is almost well again. 

Mr. Elsworth came to us early this momiug to say 
good-bye. I felt sad at his going away ; he, too, was very 
grave, as well as absent in manner, saying but little ; but 
he urged me to take great care of my ankle, that I might 
be able to travel, when he should return, in about a week. 
Carry is a source of great anxiety to me ; I asked iier 
father what should be done about her taking exeroifie 
when she is again able to go out of doors. " Speak 
distinctly on this point," said I, '' that I may have 
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your authority agmnst her being i&dadad in pleasure 
parties, if they are again planned." 

^'Let hef oonfine her ynlkB,'' he replied, ^ within the 
grounds on fine days only, with the children and their 
governess, or with Hester." He then took his leave, «nd 
^eft me lonely and dull 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

" We counied them at break of day ; 
But when the sun set, where were ihej ?" — ^Btbon. 

It is now three months since I noted down, the last 
mentioned circumstances, and I have no courage to read 
again thoee pftges of my journal I then impatiently nDe- 
pined at the monotony of the days I was oompelled ;to 
pass in my room on the sofii. Oh I foolish, foolish im- 
patience of safety and peace ! 

I think it was on the third or fourth day afiber Mr. 
Elsworth and the other two gentlemen left for their xtoor 
stone exploration, that Miss Bertram came to me earlier 
than usual in the morning, looking much discomposed. 
She said, *' My sister has just arrived here to pay me a 
most unexpected, and unwelcome visit. One of the 
trials of a governess's life is, that she is expected to 
have no followera. This is, however, the first time that 
the rule has been transfgressed on my account. My 
sister is going to accompany me and my pupils in our 
walk. We shall not leave the shrubberies; let Oarry, 
then, come also, while the sun shines so brightly." My 
darling added her entreaties, and so I consented, and she 
brought her hat and pelisse for me to tie them on. 
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Oh ! that dear little bright fiice ! through blinding tears 
I can fimcy I see it now as it looked at that moment* 

'' Give me a kiss," said she ; *' and tell me, am I good — 
is it with all your heart you allow me to go out ? " I used 
often to say '^ with all my heart** to her little requests 

« Not with aU my heart," I replied. " A little bit of it 
is sad at my not going with you, my darling." She went, 
and I was alone. An hour passed, then another ; she 
did not retui*n, and I was getting uneasy lest she should 
be fatigued with so long a walk, when the door opened, 
and Miss Bertram entered. '' I hope Carry is not tired,** 
she said, inquiringly. *' Has she lain down to take a little 
rest 1 •* — " She has not come here," I replied. " Perhaps 
she is in the schoolroom 1 " — " No," said she ; " I thought 
she had come here to yon. When my pupils went into 
the house, she -walked down to the gate* with me to see 
my sister start off in the fly that waited there, to take her 
back to the railway station. As we reached the gate, my 
mster recollected a letter I had that she much wished to 
see, and asked Carry to stay with her while I went for it. 
I was detained indoors a minute or two, and when I re- 
turned to the gate they were both gone ; so I concluded 
my sister had sent Carry back to the house, and had gone 
off herself for fear of missing the next London train." 

What was it that suddenly overpowered me, as she 
spoke, with a fear so dreadful t I started up from the 
sofa, and exclaimed in dismay, — " She has been carried off ! 
oh I what shall we do ? " — " Carried off! What do you 
mean ) " said Miss Bertram. " Impossible ; who would 
do so outrageous a thing ? There are no gipsies about^ 
nor would they dare to do it." — " No, no ! " cried I, " not 
gipsies, bnt wicked, designing people ; her mother, and 
others, still worse, with whom her mother lives." — " What 
are their names — for Heaven's sake tell me what are their 
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names t *' said she, looking quite wild witH terror. — '^ A 
Mr. De Yesci, and a Mrs. Brownrig." I had no sooner 
pronounced these words than Miss Bertram, uttering a 
violent exclamation, almost a shriek, rushed from the 
room. I followed as fast as mj lameness would permit : at 
the room-door I met Hester, and after telling her that CaiTy 
was missing, we alarmed the whole household ; every one, 
mistress, children, and servants, ran out immediately, and 
searched the grounds, and, indeed, the entire neighbour- 
hood ; but there was no trace of mj lost charge. It was 
soon but too evident that she was gone, and we were all 
now astounded to find that Miss Bertram had dressed her- 
self in bonnet and shawl, and left the house without say- 
ing a word. Mr. Elsworth, Mr. Campbell, and Mr. 
Allenby were all beyond our reach ; and most helplessly 
we looked at each other, filled with grief and per- 
plexity ! But I could not long rest inactive. 

" She is my cousin, and my piipil," cried I ; "and I will 
proceed immediately to London myself, and seek for her." 

" You ! " exclaimed Mrs. Allenby. ** Do you speak 
seriously — what can you do ? And, even if you could, it 
would be a very improper and unfit thing for a young - 
girl to undertake." — "Improper!" I retorted, indig- 
nantly ; " there is too much talk about impropriefy ; it is 
proper to do one's duty." — "But to go oh a wild goose- 
chase like that you propose would be madness." — "I 
have a clue to find her by," I rejoined ; " but I must use 
this means instantly, or it may be lost. I have a friend, 
a relation, in London, who, I believe, can give me valuable . 
aid in discovering the poor child ; and I can stay in Mr. ■ 
Elsworth*s town-house, where he always has servants and 
apartments prepared. Hester will go with me." 

" I will accompany you, too," said Laura. 

" There is no occasion for that," I replied. " I shall pro- 
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ceed direct to Major Maxwell's lodgings ; he is myuncle, 
and it is his assistance I rely on. Meanwhile, if you could 
succeed in finding Mr. Elsworth, to break this sad news to 
him, tell him where I am gone — he can follow quickly.^ 
She at once acceded to my proposed plan, and we both 
prepared for our separate journeys. Hers was a drive over 
a wild, mountain country ; my course was to catch the 
first London train, and, on my arriyal at the metropolis, 
to hasten to Major Maxwell's lodgings. 

It was late in the evening when Hester and I found 
ourselves in the railway carriage, with a ten hour^ 
journey before us. All that night, the dear old woman 
sat opposite to me, and nursed my foot, which she rubbed 
gently with her soft hand; but, notwithstanding her 
care, it became so much swollen that I could not bear the 
pressure of my boot, and our first object, on arriving in 
London, was to procure a large slipper, before I could 
make my way to Major Maxwell's. 

On reaching his abode in Jermynnstreet, we found him 
at breakfigust with Darcy, who had left school finally a 
few days before. They were both much distressed at 
what had happened, and were very kind to me. 'She 
major left his breakfast untouched, finished dressing, and 
went out at once, without saying, however, whither he 
was going, or what he intended to do. Darcy coaxed- ub 
to have breakfast ; Hester did eat, and I tried to do so, 
for I wanted to be strong, but food seemed to choke me. 
I was miserably anxious ; and all through this distress of 
mind I suffered much from acute physical pain : my 
ankle still ached dreadfully. 

It was two hours before the major returned — and two 
long hours they appeared. He looked so very grave on his 
return, that I feared he had no good news for us. 

^ I have found her," said he, addressing me, in a gloomy 
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tone; "and you can go to her immediately, my dear." — " I 
had hoped, father,** exclaimed Darcy, '* that when you dis- 
covered her you would not have left herwith these wretches, 
but would have insisted on bringing her with you.** 

I was silent ; I read in the major's countenance that 
there was something veiy un&vourable still untold. He 
then turned to me, and said very feelingly : ^ You must 
prepare to hear that which will give you much pain. I 
should not have found it easy to discover the poor child, 
but for one sad circumstance : she is seriously ill. Those 
who have subjected her to a hurried journey, without any 
preparation for it, and to the injurious effects which the 
distress and fright have produced, are now alarmed at the 
consequences of their crime. They are anxious enough, I 
can tell you, to have you near her, and to have the little 
sufferer out of their hands. Other troubles, too, are gather^ 
ing round them ; stealing^ the poor child was the last card 
they had to play in a desperate game. And now, my^ 
dear,'* continued he, with such a look of sorrow as made 
my heart beat with apprehenaon, '' you had better lose 
no time in going to her ; Darcy will take you and your 
old nurse there. I have a reason for not going back to 
the house where she is, at the present juncture.' So, I 
will wait here for the chance of Mr. Elsworth's arrival, 
as you say you think he may come some time to-day, and 
in that case I will direct him where to find you and his 
child. I have a carriage waiting at the door for you ; but 
I must first have a word or two with Darcy, to give him 
instructions where to go, and about other matters." 

Darcy was absent with his father for a few minutes^ 
and I could not but observe, on his return, that he looked 
more serious ; but I would not question him, for I wi^ed 
to maintain my strength and firmness, and I feared that 
his answer might drive me to despair. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



-And yet perhaps 'tii best 



That she shoald die with all the snnshine on her. 
And all the benedictions of the morning. 
Before the a£9uonce of golden light 
Shall fade into a cold and donded grey — 
Then into darkness/'— The Golden Lkoend. 

Our drive was not a very long one, and Darcy exerted 
himself though not veiy successfully, to divert my mind, 
by telling me the names of the principal streets through 
which we passed, and bj pointing out great public 
buildings and places famous in history. But what mattered 
it to me, at that unhappy hour, where kings were sacri- 
ficed, where men of genius once lived, or where warriors 
and poets were buried, while my own little darling was in 
danger 1 At last we entered a quiet street, when Darcj 
said : " We are almost at our destination. Quiet and 
respectable as this street looks, it is, nevertheless, a very 
bad place we are going to ;** adding, in a low voice, "Did 
you ever hear of a ' hell,' Grenevieve t ** — *' What a dreadful 
word, IXarcj ; what does it mean ? " I asked. — ^^ It means 
that which my good mother warned me against, on her 
deathbed ; it signifies a place for gambling, and cheating, 
and drinking, and many other things," said he bitterly. 
"Oh, Genevieve! I do not regret my promise to my 
mother ; what dreadful crimes gambling leads to 1 ** 
Darcy cannot long be gloomy, however, and he brightened 
up again presently. "The houses on the right-hand 
side of this street,** said he, " are offices ; they are let 
for about half the rent of those on the other side, for 
those on the left look into St James*s Park. But here 
is our destination ; and now let us effect our entrance.'* 
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He dismissed oar cab, and when it was oat of sight, he, 
Hester, and I tamed down a dark passage which opened 
into a narrow court, in which there were two hall-doors ; 
at one of these Darcjr knocked, and immediatelj after, by 
raising the knocker and pressing a spring under it, he 
caused a bell inside to ring once only. The door was 
opened directly, and we found ourselves in a well-fur- 
nished square hall, with three doors leading from it, 
all carefully covered with green doth. 
' The respectable-looking mannservant who opened the 
door now left us for a moment^ and Darcy went about 
examining everything with great cariosity. ** You know," 
said he, ** I never should have seen a place like this but 

for ^ Here he suddenly stopped, looking half ashamed 

at what he was about to say. Then tapping at the door 
he listened to the reverberating sound that followed, and 
said, ** Harmless as these doors look, Genevieve, they are 
made of iron, hy way of precaution against the police.** 

The servant now came back, and, opening a door that 
led to the staircase, showed us up. On the first landing, 
the door of a handsome drawing-room stood open, and at 
it appeared a gentleman waiting to receive us. He 
seemed to me a fine-looking man ; and Darcy whispered 
to me that his name was De YescL 

He bowed, and said with great politeness^ '' Before you 
go any further. Miss Htzgendd, I must request you to 
give me your word, as a lady, not to talk of anything you 
may see in this house." 

I looked straight at him. His coolness and audacity 
in thus addressing me, under the circumstances, raised a 
storm of indignation in my breast ; while his character 
and deeds filled my mind with horror. I trembled with 
pasnon, and exclaimed, indignantly, '' Let me pass ; I 
will promise you nothing ; remember the dear, innocent 

T 
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child you have caufied to be stolen lies ill in this wicked 
den ; it is beyond your power to turn me back, or keep 
me from her." He shrank back before my yehemenoe, 
but did not lose his politeness. '* Pass up^** said he ;.^ a 
lady may say anything, and a gentleman cannot take 
notice of it ; but I nevertheless trust to your honour." 

We went up. A door stood open ; the servant pointed 
to it and retreated, and I entered the room, while Dasrcy 
went below to await my summons when his. presence 
would be required. On a bed there lay my darling. One 
glance at the dear face was enough: an almost black 
circle encompassed her eyes, her lips were parched and 
bumiog, and her breathing feeble, yet laboured; her 
long hair lay in dishevelled masses over the pillow; and 
a large night-dressy beloDging to a grown-up penou, 
enveloped her, and was stained about the bosom with 
blood: they had been applying leeches to her chest. 
But I cannot cslmly describe in detail this dreadfiil 
scene. Death was there. Her eyes were^ closed, the grey 
shadow of dissolution rested on her &ce, and she was in a 
kind of stupor rather than sleep. At the further side of 
the bed, dose to the pillow, stood a gentleman in black,, 
a physician ; beside him was a lady, tall and handsome, 
but not very young ; and on the near side of the bed was 
Miss Bertram. She saw the start of surprise I gave at 
sight of her, and came immediately to me ; then taking 
my hand she said, '' Oh ! my dear, I had hoped to be able 
to return your charge into your arms safe and well before 
this ; but, alas ! I was not to be so happy.** 

I made no reply. Nothing seemed to surprise me. I 
had only room in my heart for one thought — one feeling : 
bitter, bitter sorrow. I looked at the doctor, and ssid 
inquiringly, " May I venture to hope 1 " 

He shook his head, and observed in a low tone, '* When 
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this lady,** looking at Miss Bertram, ** broagbt me here, 
it Tras already too late; there was not a chance of 
recovery left." 

Migs Bertram prohahly feared I was about to faint, for 
rhad taken hold of a chair for support, feeling as if I 
had received a blow ; so she threw her arms roimd mef,- 
s upported me as I stood, and expressed deep sympathy 
for my grief. She then turned with indignant anger to 
the hidy who stood by, and thus addressed her : '' Oh, 
IFannj you might have spared me tiiis misery ! In 
all the world there was but one who ever showed me 
Idndness unmixed with condescension, and disinterested 
sympathy — but one who had power to warm my heart 
again ; and that one 3rou have most cruelly injured. I 
have forgiven you much — ^how much you alone know; 
but this act I can never forgive, never ! " 

** Well, I only brought the child to her mother," said the 
lady, sullenly ; " and, let me ask, who had a better right to 
her ? How could I suppose she would neglect her child 
when she found her seriously ill t ** 

^Look at that wretched creature there, and say how 
you could expect anything else ! ** retorted Miss Bertram. 

I looked in the direction she indicated ; there sat she 
who had been Mrs. Elsworth, with vacant eyes, unsteady 
head, haggard yet flushed countenance, and with 'dis- 
ordered hair and dress. As we all looked round at her, 
it appeared to rouse her from the lethargic state into which 
she had fallen, for she rose and tried to walk to the 
side of the bed where I stood. She then stared so fixedly 
at me that it seemed almost as if the power of removing 
her eyes from my face were denied her ; her eyes looked 
darker than formerly, but their fire appeared burning be- 
hind a film, rigid and glassy. Her figure swayed slightly as 
she moved, and she put out her hand to a table that stood 
T 2 
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near ; in doing ao, she touched a knife tUat lay there, when, 
without turning her eyes from my £Me, her hand closed 
upon it, and I saw a sudden change in her conntenanpe. 

Miss Bertram involuntarily grasped my hand, which 
she still held in hers, but she did not move. My heart 
seemed to stop beating. I trembled ; but I was the nearept 
to this unhappy woman, and it was necessary to act 
promptly. So I threw off Miss Bertram's supporting 
arm, rushed to the wretched woman, seized her wrist 
firmly with one hand, and with the other took the knife 
from her hand. I then drew a breath of relief which | 
heard echoed from the others; the poor creature her- 
self did not resist, but a wild despairing cry broke from 
her lips. She turned away, and with unsteady steps left 
the room.N The strange lady, who I supposed was Miss 
Bertram's sister, looked after Mr& Elsworth asshe went 
out, and said scornfully, " She is in the horrors again ; 
between brandy and opium. It is always either helL or 
paradise with her now." 

" It is hardly safe to leave the lady alone^ seeing the 
state of mind she is in at present," remarked the doctor. 

'* Follow her," said Miss Bertram to her sister, sternly^ 
" and do not leave her for a moment." " Oh, she has been 
something like this before ; it goes off with time," returned 
the other coolly. She went^ however,. as her sister ha4 
directed. 

Meanwhile her mother's dreadful cry had roused my 
darling from her stupor. Her eyes opened — she sawme and 
knew me; bat her mind wandered, and with a weak and 
husky voice she uttered wildly such words as these : ''Am I 
not good, Genevieve f I cried so much — I covld not help 
crying. She said I was worse than ever — am I not good) " 
"You are good, my pet," said I, •*very, very good." I 
huug over her and kissed her, trying to soothe her with 
his often-repeated assurance. 
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^ Shall I go to heaven and be an angel t" she asked 
me. — " A bright angel ! " I answered. — She smiled and 
said, "Will yon tiy and make the little naughty girls 
good, (Jenevieve, will you I Say you will I " I knew 
to whom she referred — the children in the school at 
Elaworth, and I replied, '' I will if I can, for your dear 
sake." 

This was the substance of almost all she said ; but she 
kept on repeating it continually, and I tried to comfort 
her with the same answers. Soon, however, her voice got 
more and more faint and low, till she could merely mutter 
and whisper, in broken fragrments, her kind innocent 
little fancies. Once she spoke about Pltz ; once about 
Julia; but frequently about the bad little children at 
Elsworth : her interest in them outlived everything else. 
This went on I know not how long. I had my head close 
to hers on the pillow, and did not observe anything but 
her. Suddenly Mrs. Brownrig, Miss 6ertram*8 sister, came 
back to us. She looked wild and a^tated, and said that 
Mrs. Elsworth was in a strange state. ** I fear," said she, 
^''She has by mistake taken an overdose of laudanum ; 
she keeps it about her, and perhaps did not know what 
she was doing." The doctor hurried in to see her, 
so did Miss Bertram. Darcy now came softly into the 
room ; he was dreadfully shocked at the sight of the little 
sufferer, buried his head in the bedclothes, and sobbed 
like a child *' Oh ! Genevieve," said he at length, "this 
is dreadful ; and she so young, so bright, so &ir, and so 
happy." — " She will be fisdrer and happier in heaven, 
Darcy," said I. " But what shall we do 1 what will her 
'fiitherdoP Thinking of the latter, I wept afresh. What 
fills the eyes with tears! Can they flow for evert it 
4Kems so : mine had not ceased since I entered the room, 
ind they still rained from my eyes as abundantly as at 
first ; indeed, I had lost all power of restraining them. 
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" Tills is a frightful house, Genevieve,*' said Dsrof i after 
some minutes* silence ; " when I think of your being 
here, it nearly makes me mad.** — ** Why. should it distress 
you?** said I sadly. — *• Oh,** added he warmly, "you dojiot 
know all : it is horrible. Their affairs here have come 
to a sudden crisis : bailifis and policemen are in the house. 
I have been watching at the door of this room, and 
could hardly prevent them from entering it That man 
you saw on the stairs,** continued he, ** has made his 
escape ; ten minutes earlier, he would have been caught. 
A servant probably opened the door for the police ; there 
must be, however, some hidden mode of egress, for 
the woman has also disappeared, and all is confuaaD.** 
While he spoke, Miss Bertram came in, with a new 
horror written on her £a,oe ; she drew Darcy aside and 
whispered to him for a few minutes^ when both hastily 
left the room. 

All these movements — all that was said and done — 
passed before me, without making much impression ; so 
that my recollection of what occurred from that time is 
vague and uncertain. I sat dose to the pillow of my 
charge, who was fast passing into the care of angels, and so 
gently, that when the last moment came, we were doubt- 
ful for some minutes whether she yet lived or not. Miss 
Bertram passed backwards and forwards, and told me that 
Mr& Elsworth was lying in a dangerous state ia the next 
room. Men looked into the room, and went away again ; one 
in the dress of a policeman came straight up to the bedside, 
and seeing what was l^ng there retceated hastily ; after 
that I believe they came no mose. Miss Bertram and 
Hester made what arrangements were possible. I had no 
power either to move or speak, scarcely even to think ; .a 
dull overpowering feeling of wretchedness was all I was 
conscious ot They took a cluster of £Bur corls^ cat fiBom 
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my darlmg^s bair, and laid it on my dressy 4>at I only 
gazed stupidly at it. They apoke kind and tender words 
to me ; they oame close to where I sat, and whispered 
entreaties that I should speak to them, or eat something, 
or take wine, or lie down, or show some sign of life 
besides weeping; but I heard them all in dull silenotf. 
Then to rouse me, they told me that Mrs. Elsworth 
was dead from an overdose of laudanum. Had they told 
me tiie world was coming to an end, I should have still 
flat there unmoved, awaiting the catastrophe. 

All that i could see was the straightened, smoothed- 
down bed, with its lifeless tenant. All I can remember 
about that period was a feeling of great heaviness lind 
sorrow, through which an acute pain in my ankle and foot 
constantly made itself felt. How long I sat, and how gz«at 
the anxiety of those about me became, I do not. know. I 
recollect Hester telling me that it was thirty hours ainoe 
Laura Allenby l^ her futher's house to se^ Mr. 
Elsworth ; and she had told her, that if she should find him 
where she expected, twenty-four hours might bring him 
up to London. It appeared to me that she told me this 
about one minute — but possibly it might be an hour — 
before the door opened, and Mr. Elsworth entered. I 
tried to rise, but I felt sick and dizzy ; my foot could 
not bear my weight, and I should have £Edlen had not my 
cousin caught me in his arms ; my head then fell on his 
breast I thought I was d3ring, but I was only £Eunting. 
When I recorered my consciousness, and opened my vyeB 
again, I found my head still resting on Mr. Elsworth's 
arm, and saw that his eyes were fixed on me with much 
anxiety and tenderness. Desiring to relieve his mind, 
I 'oontrived, by great exertion, to whisper, **! am 
Metier.** — ^*' Thank Heaven !" he exclaimed with emotion, 
ta hearing my voice. On looking round, I found myself 
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stretched on a long table, covered with green doth, in a 
strange room. Miss Bertram has since told me it was 
some kind of a gaming-table. Laura Ailenby was there 
applying eau de Cologns to my face ; Hester and Miss 
Bertram were beside me also ; the latter held a glass- of 
wine to my lips, bat I could swallow nothing. I thought, 
too, that I heard poor Darcy's dobs, and I believe Mr. Gamp- 
bell was somewhere near ; but nothing seemed reaL I 
felt as if in a dream, and that even the dream was passing 
away too. The last thing I can recollect was Mr. EUw6rth*s 
exclamation, ** She is fainting again — ^how long the doctor 
is in coming ! ** 

I believe that there was then but a small chance of my 
ever hearing another word spoken in this world. My in- 
sensibility lasted long, and was followed by another state 
equally alarming. After hours of delay, and the ex- 
ertions of several doctors, I was at last conveyed to Mr. 
Elsworth's town house, which fortunately was always 
kept ready for his reception. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

" Spirits are not finely toneb'd, but to fine issues." 

MSASUBE FOB MeaSUBE. 

I LA.Y for three weeks, in Mr. Elsworth's house, hover- 
ing, unconsciously, between this life and another. At the 
end of that time I had some glimpses of recollection : for 
a minute, I was able to notice the presence of some one; .or, 
I knew that I was in bed, and that loving eyes were watch- 
ing me — loving hands tending me; then I again lost 
sight of eveiything. By degrees my faculties returaed, bat 
not my strength : I could not lift my head or my hand. 
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or even move a finger ; this state^ too, passed away, and 
bj-and-bj I had strength enough to ask where I was. 

Miss Bertram very gently told me I was in my oousin's 
hoose ; that I had been ill for three weeks, attended by 
Laora, Hester, and herself; that now I was much better, 
and getting well Sometime after, as Hester stood beside 
my bed, I whispered to her to put her hce close to mine, 
for I could not otherwise make her hear, and then asked 
her to .tell me truly, was I to live or die. ^« 

/'To live, to live, thank CkMi!* she replied, in a 
tremulous voice, weeping, ^ we thought we should have lost 
you at one time, but that time is clean gone.** — '^ There 
are few, save you, to care about it, Hester dear," said I 
with a sigh. — " There are hearts would have been broken,*' 
she replied. — " Is Mr. Elsworth well, Hester f " — Oh, my 
dear, how could he be well)*^ she excUdmed. — ^ Is he very 
Sony f " I inquired. — ** Sorry is no word for it>" said she ; 
f'he did not go to bed, or sleep for six nights when, yoti 
were at the worst ; he would not have lived : long it 
you had not got better." — '^ That is nonsense, Hester ; 

I meant, was he sorry for ^ I stopped here ; I could not 

utter the renudning words. I now began to weep ; they 
were the first tears I had shed since my illness. 

''Dear, dear Miss Genevieve," said Hester, much 
alarmed, ''do not cry; you will do yourself harm." — 
" Was he very sorry)" I persisted in asking. I had jealous 
fears that the poor dear child was not regretted suffi- 
ciently. — ^''Of course he was, dear; how could he mias 
being sony ? But do you not see that there might 'be 
a greater grief for him than Miss Garry's dying while 
she was an innocent child ? If she had |;rown upi to be 
A young lady, how could she bear to look back ^ ber ^ 

another's life, or to her death in that awful house ! " - . ^ 

;k. f^.And, surrounded by that wickedness^ the dear child ^ 
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lay dead ! " said I aadljr. ^ It oonld not hvart her then, bat 
had she lived to lemember it, it would," replied fiCester. 
'* You most not repine any more ! " 

**BQt my poor cousin ,** I resumed. She inter- 

mpted me by saying, " Yon will comfort him." 

That will Laura do, thought I ; and, kind as she had 
been to me, the surmise gave me nothing but pain. I 
bitterly reflected that she would not regret the littie st^ 
child, and that Mrs. Allenby would rejoice ; I alone— 
while I lived — ^would ever mourn her death ; the less 
others caied, the more would I ding to her memory. I 
then lay perfectly still for a long time, thinkiog dreamily 
of all that had befidlen me. When I next opened mj 
eyes. Miss Bertram was standing beside my bed. ^'fiow 
kind you have been to me," said L ^ I have known it fiir 
some days, but had not strength to tiiank you before." 

''You owe me no thanks, — ^none; on the contrary." 
^' You look very pale," I observed ; '* so does Hester ^ I 
have tired you all out with nursing me." — " We have all 
been most anxious, I in particular," returned shel 

" Will Mrs. Allenby be displeased with you for remain- 
ing to take care of me : should you not have returned >at 
once ? " I asked ; adding, '* If staying with me should do 
you an injury with her, I shall be truly grieved." — •'''I shall 
return there no more," replied Miss Bertram. — ^We were 
then both silent for some minutes. " I cannot regret that^" 
I said, at last ; ^ you can easily get a more congenial 
situation." — ** I shall not Again seek for such an engage- 
ment ; I will never again enter a gentleman's house as a 
governess. Sitting at your bedside, I have reflected much 
on this subject^ and I believe to good purpose. I now 
see my own faults clearly ; I have thought too mudi of 
the duty my employers owed to me, too little of my owlL 
shortcomings towards them. When I gave the required 
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amount of instruction and care to my pupili^ I -believed 
I had done enough. Late events tell me I was wrong. 
I ought never to have entered a family while concealing 
my unfortunate relationship ; had I admitted it, I should 
probably never have procured a situation. But I thought 
it enough if I avoided the £Ekults and the society of my . 
sister ; this was not enough, or it was too much. I was 
faithless both to her and my •employers. A little more 
intercourse with her might have disclosed to me some 
jremorseful moment, when I could have reclaimed her 
^m her^xMirse of iniquity. Had I given her up entirely, 
I might have saved you from all this misery. But I tem- 
porized with both dutie& I gave her just what was in- 
jurious to her — ^my savings — without making other effi>rts 
to reclaim her than idle remonstrances. Now I have de- 
termined, no matter how humble my employment may 
be, it shall not be one to preclude this poor sinner from 
returning to me, should a day ever come when «he may 
negret the past I fear, too, that it was a letter from me 
to my sister in which I spoke of you and your pupil being 
on a vidt at Mr. Allenby's, which rekindled in their 
minds the idea of again attempting the abduction of the 
poor child. This is the bitterest grief I can ever hav^ but 
Mr. Elsworth forgives me ; and so do you alsc^ I hope i " 
" Indeed,** said I, '^ you blame yourself very unjustly ; 
but I think your resolution just and right, and I am 4»ire 
Mr. Elsworth will assist you towards carrying out your ob- 
ject. — " I have explained myself to him,** she replied ; *^1 
could not help wishing that he should know how poigmmt 
my sorrow is for the part I had involuntarily taken in .the 
4ate events. He approves of my designs Ibrihe^luture, 
tand has directed me to remain with you JGbr the present.** 
^«I 'also must do something quite different io^m my late 
mode of life," said I, with a sigh. She smiled, but made no 
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comment on my words. " I should like to see my •oonstD,'* 
pnrsued I ; ^ why does he not come to see me i ^-^*' He 
has often stood beside your bed ; not only by day^bnt 
also at all hours of the night. Oh ! you are very dear 
to him," said she; ''but since yoa have recovered conscious- 
ness he dreads coming near you ; he fears that seemgium 
may agitate you, and do your health serious injury." ' <'^ 

'''Is he much grieyedf" I asked. — ''Grief is a cold 
"word,** she replied, "and ill expresses the intensity of- his 
sufferings while you were in danger. Now you have be- 
come better, he revives also^ but he has suffered greatly;*' 

"Laura will console him, however," said I sofldy. — 
Miss Bertram heard me, and smiled again 'j^tiieti 
kissing me tenderly on the cheek, she said : ** Could -yoa 
see your cousin, do you think, without much pain f "-^^ I 
am not sure," I replied ; " nevertheless I must see him, 
it is greater pain to me to have him stay away." 

" May I tell him you would like to see him t " — " Stay 
until I have taken a little rest," I replied, " I am too tired 
now." In an hour after Mr. Elsworth came. He quietly 
took my hand in his, and said but little, and that was 
confined to questions about my strength and appetite 
besides informing me that Mr. Campbell came every 
day to hear how I was getting on. I felt a little disap- 
pointed : I cannot tell what I expected him to say, but it 
seemed to me that he had formerly often met me more 
warmly after a few hours* absence. He is a strange, cold 
man, in manner ; if he has a warm heart, it consumed its 
fire inwardly, without cheering himself or others. > He 
even seemed to avoid looking at my hce ; but kept his 
eyes all the time fixed on my poor thin hand which lay 
in his. He only remained a few moments, when be 
dropped my hand suddenly and left the room, seemin'^, 
9s I thought, desirous to escape. v > 
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^Give me a looking-glass, Hester,** said L ^What 
can be the matter with my faoe that caused Mr. Elswocth 
to shrink so from looking at me f " — *' Ton are thinner,** 
said she ; ** but, please God, you will have your own good 
looks again in a few days ; till then, never heed the look- 
ing-glass." " I must see myself, so do not deny me, you. 
dear old flatterer,** said L 

She can deny me nothing, my good old nurse, so she 
brought the looking-glass, though unwillingly. 

** That is enough," said I, after a glance at mjrself. ^No 
marvel, though Demetrius do as a monster fly me thua" 

'' Oh ! if yon are come to quoting Shakspeare,'* said a 
voice from the door, which I knew to be that of Laura, 
" it proves you are on the highway to health." 

** Or to philosophy,** said L " Do you not find I am 
trying to become reconciled to the unpleasant fact of my 
looking like a spectre, with great awful eyes f ** ; 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

" What boots it at one gate to make defence, 
And at another to let in the foe t " 

Samson Agonistss. 

Gjsttino well, slowly, but surely, I found one morning 
that I was to be conveyed to a sofa in the drawing-room. 
Miss Bertram displayed before me a new bright pink, 
loose dressing-gown, which she asked me to put on. '< No, 
no," said I, either black or white ; I cannot wear a gay 
colour like that.** — " You must not wear a black dress till 

you are quite well,** she replied ; " and a white one *" 

— ^ Is too like a shroud," said I, interrupting her, " and 
corresponds but too well with my looksi^s ..Well I do ^ot 
wish to shock people, so dress me as ymJike**? 
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" Yon are a good child, and a reasonable one ; we mast 
save Mr. Elsworth what pain we can, and nolihing can do 
that more effi»ctaally than for him to see you look well 
and happj. He feels so deeply what you have done and 
rafiered, that we must spare him the sight of whateyer 
woold further grieve him." 

Miss Bertram ruled me in those days, and it gratified 
me to be governed by her ; she has strength of will as 
well as of body, and is evidently sincere in her attachment 
to me. Laura is very kind also, but our intercourse is purely 
intellectual; She leaves all attention to my bodily wanta 
to others; but idie tries diligently to amuse me, so* much 
so, indeed, that I have often to strain my poor shattered 
fiusulties to understand and keep up with her. 

I found, during my first morning in the drawing-room, 
that, to an invalid, the change from the tranquillity' of a 
bedroom is not agreeable. I could sleep away hours in 
bed ; on the so&, I could not help thinking too much. 

We three, now associated together. Miss Bertram, 
Laura Allenby, and myself scarcely possessed one inter- 
est in common ; yet, I believe, we all felt some reluctance 
at the thought of separating. We should soon have to 
move on, however, and none of us could put a finger on 
a spot of earth where our presence would be regarded as 
indispensable, or point to any being, out of that house,- 
who really required us. 

The other two were worse off, in one respect, than 
myself, for I was not without kind and worthy^ friends to 
love^ friends who loved me, also, in return. Whether at 
a distance, or near at hand, s^Mrated or together, I could 
rely on Miss Barrett, Julia, Darcy, and my cousin Basil*; 
and how dear they are to me, the pain of that hour 
proved, when I determined* that from one of these, at nB*^ 
events, I must reaUy part. •: ^^s* 
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I had resolved to leave Mr. Elswortb, knowing that he 
would have Laura for his^ consolation. Mine must coine 
slowly, and from a complete change of circumstanees. 

There was one duty I had to perform, but which I then 
shrank from-^— although I must return to Elsworth Hall ta 
peiform it — ^this was my promise to dear little Carry, to do 
something for the improvement of the children of ihe 
manufactory. 

It would not be truth to say, that all my sorrow waS' 
occasioned by the death of my little p«i|nl, dear as she- 
had been to me. Another and a stronger sorrow gnawed 
ate my heart ; it was so selfish a one, that I scorned my- 
self for it ; and so painful that I struggled, although in 
vain, to master it. I must confess that I could not with 
composure, think of my cousin marrying Laura. Yet, that 
she would become his wife I could not doubt ; .they con- 
versed much together, and I could not but observe that^ 
his aspect became more cheerful day by di^. 

Me. Elsworth, Laura, Misa Bertram, and Mr. Camp* 
bell^ occasionally sat together round my so£bl They talked 
so well, that nothing but my wayward feeling prevented 
me at times from enjoying it. My illness had helped to 
spoil me-— nothing pleased me: I was restless and un- 
happy, when Mr. Elsworth was away ; not restless, but 
more unhappy, when he was present. They must have 
wondered at the continued prostration of mind and body, 
which I laboured under ; but how patient, how tender 
they always were with me ! 

With Mr. Campbell only was T sometimes cheerful ; 
he would come and sit by my side^ on a low chair, so 
placed that his head should be near to my pillow, for my 
voice was weak, and I was obliged to speak in low tones. 
"Via talked of Julia^ and he did not conceal from me tibe 
sttittDg^ interest he took in her. When Ms. £lsw<»tk and 
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Laura were present^ as was sometimes the ease when 
Mr. Campbell was talking to me, they both seemed 
watchful of us ; I might have fiwcied that they both 
wished us to become attached to each other, only that 
neither appeared really to like our growing intimacy. 
Their . conversation languished as ours progressed, till 
it would often lapse into utter silence. 

One day as Mr. Elsworth and Laura were standing toge- 
ther at a distant window, and Miss Bertram was reading 
apart, as she often did, I said to Mr. -Campbell, who was 
sitting by my side : " Do you recollect our convenatioa 
one evening with Miss Sutton about my becoming a gover- 
ness 1 The time has now arrived when I must realize in 
practice what was then but theoiy.'V Mr. Campbell 
started, and was evidently astonished at what I had said. 

*^I really do not understand you !" he at length ex- 
claimed.. 

" I mean simply what I say,** I proceeded. '< I intend, 
when I am quite well, to go into some family as a go- 
verness. .But I fear to tell Mr. Ebworth of this plan. 
I know he would give me half his fortune to make me 
happy ; but he could not by that means ensure me peaoe 
of mind : I must have an occupation that will entirely 
absorb my thoughts." 

" Has your cousin any idea of this 1 " asked Mr. Camp- 
bell. — " No," I replied ; "there is my difficulty, and that 
is why I tell you. I do not find it easy to open my mind 
to him. It never was .easy for me to talk to my cousin; but 

now *' I then added, hesitatingly, '< something has 

eatnmged us from each other — ^he does not give me his 
confidenoe-— it almost seems as if we were not quite such- 
good friends as formerly." 

;^.0h:! ^Mifls Titzgerald, not good friends — how you mis* 
understand your cousin ! it is the overpowering gi«(^i£ade 
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he feels towards jou that closes his lips. He* is silent^ 
hecaose language cannot convey the strength of his feid*- 
ings ; especially just now, for the time is scarcely gone by 
when your life was all but sacrificed in his service." — " I 
do not want his gratitude," I replied ; ** gratitude is not a 
word to be used between us ; my debt to hlin is fully 
equal to his to me. His prolonged kindness and pro- 
tection far outweigh the doubtful benefit of my late act, 
well intended as it was. No, it is his friendship I miss. I 
am^a little jealous of any old or new ties superseding me 
in that particular." 

** Superseding you ! ** he repeated after me, with a look 
of surprise. — ** I do not exactly mean that,** said I. '' In- 
deed* I fear my mind is in as unhealthy a state as my 
body. I do not know what I want very well, except to 
be away from this house, working hard at something so 
absorbing in its nature that it shall have power to effiu» 
from my mind much that it dweUs on continually now. 
Will you speak, for me, to my cousin : explain to him my 
wishes, and make him agree to them % You easily can."* 

** Do not ask me to do this !" said Mr. Campbell, in 
some agitation. " I cannot interfere between you ; you 
must talk to him yourself. Believe me, you are in error 
in your thoughts about him ; for Heaven's sake, let no one 
come between you. Say to him what you have just said 
to me, and hear him in return. There are moments of 
our lives that can never return, when trifles may involve 
serious oonsequences ; when words spoken, or left un- 
spoken, not much in themselves, may be full of our future 
fitte. Such a moment will that be when you explain your- 
self to my friend ; do, then, be open with him, be generous 
towards him in your thoughts.** 

*f^,J. am not very obstinate, and so I agreed to follow his 
oimlsdl;. indeed it was imperative on me to take some 

u 
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means of 'ending the present straggle in my mind ; I was 
becoming irritable and fretfal. I watched with anxiety for 
Mr. Elsworth's coming to me, yet when he approached it 
gave me nothing but pain ; then, again, if he seated himself 
at some distance, and conversed with Lanra, I envied her 
ber wit, her information, and her strong, clear power of 
conveying her ideas in words. He led her to speak of 
pnblic events ; and I found he was growing deejay interested 
in their progress. This was right : he was just in the posi- 
tion to become in time a useful statesman ; independent 
in circumstances, educated like a man of superior pontion, 
yet belonging to the people. 

Laura was his equal in acquirements, and she had a fine 
mind ; why, then, should I not rejoice at the prospect of 
their union ? That I could do, indeed, if I were away, 
busily engaged among strangers ; but, lying idle on my sofa, 
I felt wretched at the very thought of it. On the other 
hand, if^ when Mr. Elsworth came to my side, as he often 
did, 'he took my hand in his, and with softened voice, spoke 
of my returning health, avoiding, with a tender solimtnde^ 
all reference to the cause of my illness, ah 1 that was 
indeed misery ! I felt then as if I were guilty of great 
treachery towards Laura, who I observed often watched 
us narrowly ; although I could not see in her countenance 
any distrust or disapprobation of me : she merely with- 
drew her eyes, if she saw that I noticed her. 

How cold and unpleasant my manner must have been 
^ both my cousin and Laura while this stroggie was 
'going on in my mind ! How earnestly I kept repeating 
-to myself : " Oh ! that I were away, and at work !" 

One day I felt a little better, and I suppose I looked 
so, for Mr. Elsworth congratulated me on my appeaianoe. 
** Now> at'lasti" said he, with much animation, ^wamay 
look forward) and consider where we shall go to lookifiir 
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your lost roses ; say, my little Geneyieve, where aball we 
go to seek them f " — ^* To Linacre," said I. 

"For a few days, certainly; but where nextl" — "I 
must be with Julia for a long time," I replied. 

** Tou shall, theu, if possible,** he said, soothingly. He 
<wa8 silent for some minutes, absorbed in though^ as w«s 
often the case. I was seeking in my heart for courage to tell 
ilim then that I was going to leave his house for ever, but I 
got so agitated at the very thought of speaking of it^ that 
*! -was forced to wait for more strength, and leave its dis- 
closure to time. I would write to him, I thought, firom 
linaore, when he had left me there, or I could get Miss 
Barrett to write for me ; she would help me out of all my 
difficultiea Another subject pressed on my mind, but it was 
one which, though painful enough, I could speak oL So 
I said : " Cousin Elsworth, I have something to tell you ; 
shall I say it now ) ** — *' If it is anything that will distress, 
or disturb you, to speak about^" he replied, " had you not 
A)etter defer it^ my dear, till you have more strength. I 
fear you cannot yet bear agitation." 

" Can you bear a reference to our late sorrow ) ** said I, 
"for if you can bear it, do not fear for me ; I shall be 
easier when I have spoken." He then took my hand in 
both of his, and held it firmly, saying, — "Speak, Gene- 
vieve ! tell me all you wish ; if it is about our little angel, 
her memory should give neither of us pain." 

" On that day," said I, " in that house — ^you know where 
and when — she si>oke to me, at intervals, of many things, 
but on one subject alone was she earnest ; all else 
were but sweet, wandering fancies.*' I then told him 
^what a strong hold had been taken of her mind by the 
«ubject of the children whose bad conduct had so much 
ymed the schoolmistress, at Elsworth, And how^e pKt^ased 
aoo^'promise that I would try. to mi^o tboRjT^jftec.. ..; 

u 2 
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My ooudn then reflected for some minutes, and observed : 
'< That shall be my care as well as yours^ Genevieve ; we 
will raise such a monument to her memory as would have 
delighted her own affectionate heart." I was greatly 
pleased with Mr. Elsworth's intention, though it only 
made it harder for me to go away and have no share in 
this work of benevolence. 

All this time I have not mentioned Darcy ; he, poor 
boy, was a constant source of turmoil and distress to my 
friends during my severe illness ; indeed, he was so unre- 
strained in his -feelings of grief and alarm, that they could 
not permit him to see me until I should be stronger. 
When I was allowed to lie on the sofa in the drawing- 
room, he was often at my side. The first visit he paid me 
he was certainly infinitely absurd ; he rushed to the sofiE^ 
threw himself on his knees, seized my hands, kissed them 
a dozen times, and congratulated me and himself on my 
recovery, in a perfect flood of words. He looked at once 
so handsome, and so ridiculous^ as he knelt there in a 
transport of joy, that I could not resist raising up with 
both my hands his fine, black, curly hair, until it almost 
stood on end. I could not then help laughing at his dis- 
tracted looks ; it was the first time I had laughed for many 
a week, and I had better not have done so then, for I 
caught sight of such an expression of annoyance on Mr. 
Elsworth's face as very speedily brought back my gravity.; 
and I took my hands from Darcy's hair with the conviction 
that my cousin thought I had indulged in a vexy improper 
joke. 

One evening, about thiir time, Hester informed me she 
should like to have a day or two to herself Dear old 
Hester ! never, during all the time that she hadbeen with 
us, had she ever asked for such a thing. I was only too ghi^ 
to consent. She did not^ however, say how ske was io^pft)tt 
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the time, but I supposed some of the servants intended 
showing her the great sights of London. I parted from 
her with great pleasure at bed-time, for she would not 
disturb me the next morning. I was amused to find that 
all the next day my friends seemed to suppose I required 
a double or treble measure of attention, while I was most 
happy in thinking of all Hester would see and hear, and 
have to tell me of afterwards. 

On that day Mr. Elsworth sat a long time by my sofa. 
Something I perceived was occupying his mind, quite 
away from the subjects we were talking about. At length 
he said : " Do you think you could now bear, Genevieve, 
a little more conversation on the subject of the children 
at Elsworth, you spoke to me about the other day, or 
do you wish to defer it till you are stronger ?" — " I 
really do wish to speak of it now,** I replied ; '^ it is so 
much in my mind, that it is a comfort to me to talk of it." 

** I have thought of it also,** added he; then, hesitating 
a moment, he with evident effort continued : ** My poor 
child survived her mother just half an hour; that circum- 
stance has entitled me to her mother's fortune — a few 
thousands. I have communicated with Carry's grand- 
father on the subject, who declines altogether to receive 
this money back, and it is equally impossible for me to 
retain it." He then paused ; it must have cost him no 
little pain to speak on this subject. I felt with all my 
heart a sympathy with this proud reserved man's griefis ; 
but this sympathy could not be expressed in words, so 
I listened in a silence which I believe he appreciated. 

** You and I, Genevieve, will establish a good school at 
Elsworth, not however necessarily limiting ourselves to 
this fund. We will take the children into it for a certain 
number of years ; and Miss Bertram shall be its superin- 
tendent. We are both desirous of assisting her. Yoor^ 
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^endship for ber has been like yourself, noble and b^e- 
▼olent, and I believe she deserves it ; until our school is 
formed she shall remain with you. We must," he con- 
tinued, with a smile, " we must, you know^ 'satisfy Mrs! 
Allen by*s notions of propriety." 

In all this not one word had been said about Laura. 
Why was he so silent oh that subject f Now was the 
proper moment for me to have told him, we must part ; 
but, weak in body, and enfeebled in mind as I was, I could 
not find courage to do this, so I temporized, and merely 
said : ^' All that you propose is good and right ; I cannot 
but approve of it." — " But you speak coldly, Genevieve," 
he rejoined ; *' is there anything more I can do to gratify 
you?" 

'' Nothing, but to be strong enough, and wise enough, 
to walk in the right path," said I sadly. He looked ear- 
nestly at me, and seemed as if about to speak again. ^Now,* 
thought I, " he is going to tell me about Laura Ht hst.** 
But he continued silent, and Laura herself coming to tm 
soon after, this conversation proceeded no farther. 

About eight in the evening I could not but perceiv6 A 
kind of subdued excitement and some mystery in the con- 
duct of my friends. Mr. Elsworth walked up and down 
the drawing-room, went to the windows, and, contrary to 
his usual habit, was restless. Miss Bertram and Laura 
were also infected with his unquietness; they talk^ by 
starts, and seemed to be expecting something to happen. 

All this was beginning to have its effect on me also, 
when Mr. Campbell hastily entered. After speaking to 
us all, he took Mr. Elsworth aside, and they conferried 
together in low tones, but I caught the words : " Have 
you told her? she is below." 

My cousm now came close to the sofa, and leaning orit 
me, Isaid softly, « I have feared to raise your hoj) 
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Greseyieye, lest there might be disappointment ; can you 
bear a pleasant surprise ?** — ''Ah yes,** said I^ sitting up ; 
" who is below t Do not keep me in suspense. Can it be 
Julia f** While I was still speaking, the dear girl had 
her arms round me. I was overpowered with joy, and 
laughed and cried wildly, frightening them all 
, >< Gome here," I said to Mr. Elsworth, as soon as I felt 
a little more composed ; " I want to thank you. How 
▼eiy good and kind you are ! you do too much for me, 
while I can do nothing for you." He put his head close 
to mine, and whispered : ** Do not fear ; the time will oome 
when I shall test your friendship in return for mine.** 

What made me look round for Laura at that moment 
I know not ; but I did look, and saw such an expression 
of despair in her face as infinitely shocked me. She 
turned hastily away as soon as she caught my eye, and 
left the room. Mr. Elsworth had taken my hand in his — 
he was now in the constant habit of doing so — but when I 
caught that look of Laura's I took my hand quickly away. 
He seemed surprised and disappointed at my change of 
manner, but said nothing. 

Julia now left me to take off her travelling dress, and 
was accompanied by Miss Bertram ; Mr. Elsworth then, 
returned to my side. 

" I want you to thank me again, Genevieve, for bringing 
your friend to you. It is so pleasant to make you happy, 
even at second-hand.'* — " Words are poor,'* said L 

" False words are poor," replied he; " but words of truth 
are precious, and I have never heard any others from you." 
Before I could say in reply what he looked for, Julia 
came running back, and he retreated. 

/'How quick you have been," said I; ''let me see if 
ypa are correctly dressed. How nice you look I your hair 
fl^iamoothy and your collar, too, absolutely put on straight L 
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Yoa are greatlj changed for the better, my Lady Mis-^ 
chance.** 

" And jou not at all, I perceive, my Lady Precision/* 
replied she, saucily. " The fact is, I found it gave people 
such pleasure to see me nice and well dressed, I had to 
amend my ways.*' — " People 1** said I, contemptuously; 
" some person, you mean. Miss Barrett and I were 'people,' 
and you did not care much for what we thought.** 

Julia laughed, and by way of reply gave my nose a gentle 
pinch. Tea and other refreshments having been ordered 
early for the travellers, the party all gathered about the 
table. Lying on my sofa, I watched my circle of friends, 
and I could not help contrasting Laura with Julia. Julia, 
bright, blooming, and animated, was enlivening Mr. Els- 
worth with a merry history of her journey from Linacre ; 
while Mr. Campbell listened with loving attention and 
interest to the natvde of her surprise at all the incidents 
of a first journey by railway. But Laura was very pale, 
and her features had settled into a stern, sorrowful com- 
posure, new and very foreign to it ; she was also perfectly 
silent. Miss Bertram brought me some tea, and told me 
she was already beginning to love my little friend. " I 
prophesy for her a happy life,** said she. ** She is one of 
those careless little ones, of whom Heaven is ever so 
mindful. Everybody must love her ; she has even gained 
the heart of our practical Mr. Campbell, I perceive.** 

The moment Julia had finished her tea, she was again 
at my side. We bravely resisted the temptation of 
discussing old recollections, and joined in the general 
conversation. No, not general, for Laura was all but 
silent, or only spoke when some one addressed her. I. 
believe no one but Mr. Elsworth and I perceived this 
change in her : I thought of her all through the evenings 
and my cousin tned vainly to engage her interest in ihft 
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convenation. I had never before seen him bo attentive 
to her, nor heard his voice so kind in its tone when 
addressing her ; but it had no effect, the wound had been 
too deep to be healed by him now. I was unhappy 
myself; grieved to have given her pain, but very sorry for 
myself also. 

At bed-time I was informed that Hester had gone to 
Linacre, there to take charge of Mr. Waldron, so that 
Julia might be enabled to come to visit me. My good 
Hester had travelled all the night before, that she might 
be with Mr. Waldron, before Julia should leave him. 
My little friend slept in a bed in my room beside my 
own^; but when I would have spoken to her, and confided 
to her something of my future plans, she told me she had 
promised my cousin not to speak to me after I should be 
in bed. 

I fell asleep, with my cheeks wet with tears of grati- 
tude for his thoughtfulness. I deeply felt how much I 
owed him that night ; especially for his prompt gratifi- 
cation of my wish to have Julia with me. But does not 
all this very kindness make it the more needful that we 
should part 1 ^ 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

" I onght to be less open, — ought to hide 
My heart more from thee ; so decorum dictates. 
Bat where in this place wouldst thou seek truth. 
If in my mouth thou didst not find it." 

SCHILIiEB*S "ThEKLA." 

Next morning Miss Bertram told me that Laura had 
nent a message to her, to say that she was indisposed, and 
ymiold not come down to breakfast ; nor had she yet seen 
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her, aa she did not wish to be disturbed. I reflected for 
a moment, and having determined what I would do,. I rose 
immediately. When I was dressed, and laid as usual on 
the sofii, I requested Miss Bertram to take Julia out, and 
show her some of the sights of London. As soon as thej 
were gone, I resolved to visit Laura, intending if she did 
not come to me, that I would contrive, with a servant's 
help, to get to her room. I would then tell her that I had 
determined to make a decided change, to the end that 
I might recover my health and spirits, and forget the 
sorrows of the past few weeks. 

This was my plan, but it was not fated to be carried 
out. I was sitting up on the sofa, trying my strength 
in this way, before making my first attempt to yalk; 
I had hitherto been carried to and from my bed-room. 
At this moment Mr. £lsworth looked in at the door. 
When he saw me seated there alone, he hastily advanced, 
and sat down on the sofa by my side ; he was very cheer- 
ful, and congratulated me on looking so welL " Now at 
last,** said he, '' we may really concert our plans for the 
future.'* 

I felt that the moment had now arrived when I must 
speak ; but I did so with a great effort, never looking up 
or meeting his eyes. " My plans are already formed,** 
said L I believe that he started, but I never looked up at 
him. He then exclaimed, " Your plans formed ! Without 
reference to me ? What have I done to deserve this^ 
Genevieve?" 

I was becoming greatly agitated, and could not think 
of what was most prudent for me to say; as it 
was, I said the worst thing possible, and with more 
▼ehemence than was called for. " I must go away-^lar 
away," said I, " and work — ^work constantly, if I ai&> 
ever to forget the past, and be happy again 1" - . >-. / 
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" Is thifl^ then, your intention, QenevieTef inquired 
be^ ** to part entirely from me ; while I believed Htnt we 
were bound to each other by ties stronger than any that 
were ever formed before an earthly altar. Is it possible, 
you can tell me that you are going away to work for your 
liTelihood among strangers, leaving me oppressed with 
wealth-^forsaken 9 

** You will have Laura," said I, with some bitterness : I 
was so angry with him for keeping his secrets from me to 
the last. — " Laura ! ** echoed he, in a strange tone. There 
was something so singular in his Toice, that if a smile 
could be expressed by a sound, it would have been like 
that. ''Laura!** he repeated; ''do you then intend I 
should keep Laura as a companion." 

This was too bad, and he appeared to be recovering hb 
cheerfulness, too. " I do not intend anything/' I re 
joined ; " moreover, you have not confided to me your in 
tentiohs, but another did so." 

" Mrs. Allenby 9 " he exclaimed I made no answer, 
** Was it on that day when she took you out for a drive, 
after coming home from which you were so cross with me 
during the evening 9 " His voice 'sounded as if he were 
elated with triumph. I did not raise my eyes — I repented 
most wofully having named Laura. But he was generous, 
and went on to say earnestly, and very kindly, ** Laura and 
I are not much to each other — not even, I believe, very 
warm friends — and we never can be more than we are 
at present ; so you cannot throw me over to her. You 
did not believe, Crenevieve, that I loved Laura, did you f " 
— « No," I replied, « I did not ; but still I believed that I * V 
you would marry her. I thought you admired and 
fespected her. She has beauty, talent^ and virtue, and 
she would lend dignity to your name." 

''I should be of all men, my little cousin, the most 
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fbolbh, as well as wicked^ Were T to marrj witlidtitlore. 
I onoe mistook admiration for love'; but the feeble flame 
burned out as suddenly as it was lighted False ideas of 
honour kept me bound ; I made a fatal mistake, that iof 
endeavouring to kindle fire on a domestic altar from asheifc 
The result you know/ in part ; but you cannot know bow^ 
severely I reproach myself for the past Bjid I loVec^ ' 
all: might have been different; not loving, I ougbt-^ot^tii? 
bave married. Yes, I feel I have been s6 much to blam<^ 
that even my hearty forgiveness of all injuries toward^ 
myself hardly satisfies my conscience. In taking leav^ * 
of this subject for ever, I want you, Genevieve, to tmderfi^ 
stand me truly, and to believe, that I am not imfoi^ 
giving." " 

• " I never thought that you were,** I replied. 
~ <<But you thought I would marry Laura without: 
loving her," he rejoined.-^" Forgive me," said L ^1 do- 
not understand the subject ; and I bave been told tloit^ 
many men, and women 'also, do so." ' ' .*^'* v-a** 

^You«ayyou do not understand; do yon mean'^/l^y' 
that, dear Genevieve, that your own heart is altogethtt: 
untouched ) " My cheeks burned at this question* rit 
could not look up. I evaded answering him, and onlyv 
said, ** I have seen but very few people." — " But there ia' 
one, my little girl, that boy Darcy-— is he indifferent .^ 
youf" T -r'-'^ 

'y Darcy — ^that was i^ruly a pleasant idea. I looked up 
immediately — half laughing — ^for I was quite at ease -on 
that subfect. ^ Indifferent f " I exclaimed. ** Ko, indeed*. 
I km very fond of Darcy ; if he were my brother I could 
notdikeliim better'; but," I continued, colouring again^^ 
"ifyou iinean anything more, I am 4)ertainly tod old'fpij^V 
a boy like that." • r '^ ; p^jki' 

fie «^sed thc^hand }ie held to his lips^ and kissed^^^ 
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but said no more than : ** Thank joa for that assurance ; 
yon Are, however, very young yourself: a strange mixture 
of wisdom and childishness.*' — *' I am not so childish as 
you think," said I. '' Ton will find, that if I determine 
on a thing, I will do it." 

** You alarm me," said tie. " Oh ! Genevieve, you should 
he tender of my feelings, for very little of either indiffer- 
ence or displeasure on your part wounds me deeply. All 
my hopes of happiness in this world rest on you ! If 
you could but know how dear you are to me, I do not 
think you would trifle with me." 

If his words said little, his voice said much, and such a 
depth of love beamed in his eyes as went straight to my 
heart ! " I am not careless, nor indififerent," said I. " But 
I can do so little; I am, as you say, so childish and 
foolish." — " 1 never said foolish," said he quickly ; " bui 
you are young, and Heaven forbid that I should tak< 
advantage of your kind heart, and your inexperience ; and 
more emphatically still, do I pray, that I may not mee. 
with compassion only, where I earnestly sue for love. 
You may not know the state of your own heart ; but give 
me time — stay with me for one whole year ; wershall 
have Miss Bertram with us ; and we will travel till^you 
recover health and strength. We will inaugurate your 
school at Elsworth. Let me then try during that year to 
become somewhat dear to you." He paused a little, then 
quickly resumed, "I know you think me cold, harsh- 
judging, suspicious, and jealous too ; but I am not 
incapable of improvement. You indeed can change me." 

" Cousin Elsworth," said I, ^ I will remain with you as 
you wish for a year; but ii^ during that time, you should 
change much, I really do not think I shall like you." «i4p 

He now threw his arms suddenly round me, while his 
i&oe lighted up. <' What .do you mean by those words, you 
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little Uum^iang -darliog 1 ** he exektmed« X oiade no 
reply; he had taken me ao hy aarpriae, iiiat I^^onld 
Wj att .and tremble, as he oontinued .to hold me inr his 
tavuL ^ Speak," aaidhe eDtreatinglj^inA soft whiaper^ 
^aaj, am I, with all my imperfectiona^dear tojouY fiaj 
^p^ my 'Genevieve!" - -^l ., • '-'.■: 

* Hiow ooold I heaitate-t-4ioir>coit)d i;reei8t that iovisl; 
^oice t I felt aa if deprived iof all strength .or ooiisag% 
jwhen I laidmy head 4>n his shoulder, and; with tears rad 
trembling, told him he wiaa very dear to nke^^thait allii^ 
-world without him would-be but aideaert to me i y^^JQuii 
nothing an idl. theworld shall ever .separate ns^ till dea^ ' 
parts us, my. wife i" he replied, exnltingly. iWe^l'v^fK^ 
both silent for a minute ; a great peace had ^eJlen km^ny 
heart. -No more partangSyiio movejchanges; my home srould 
he<«t his side !while life lasted. JVly.oousin presently ispoke 
again ^with great einotien : ''You did noty4^hen^idisliki^ 
«ne for my hiprd tihoughta and aevere .swodrds I ^jBot.sftl^ 
te8<fo^eareripassedAW|iy ; suqoicidn flies beforeyonq^^pen- 
£90t troth and opeBae8a''-^f^ Cousin JSbwoftVV^md^i. 
Twlsing* my head, and intennipiing him, .^ I am .noi^hip 
«»pen ^araoter you think, and I will not he flattesed into 
ielling^you all my secret thqughtsi" . . v >«i 

^Genevieve,** eiied ^he impatiently, '^ never; oall ^0 
•cousin agam ; call me BasO.'' ... if > -^^ 

''Why, it waa at your own request I did ao«^wr^ff<¥ii(i 
but that was to prevent yon from addressing ^iiQ^esilu^ 
•Htyleimp^Bg formal respect j X joov)d mot aadore < 3«>nr 
ocdling meMr.fElsworth, and .treating ope « like /a^^^ft 
'How X "-en^vied that « (fellow ,I>aioy, for being able to get 
4nto^in<tiniiaoy "with you at ^onoe, while rl /ifas looked oppit 
as if I W0i»4k juatioe of the peaoe."-^'* Eaactly," implied 
X; ''you'imade mefe^l-aavifXhadbeen aummoned before 
yoatoanswer f^i^iny^oondnqt; ^or^ indeedi-you ware mam 
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like a tyrannical despot, with me, your poor yaasal defend- 
ing herself against your cruel charges.** 

He did not answer me, for he was following his own 
train of thought ; hut presently after he exclaimed : 
^We shall he very happy, Genevieve! do you not 
helieve we shall?** — "Give. me a little time,** replied I, 
^ thai I may consider in what happiness consists, before I 
answer you." 

- ^ Let me tell you," he rejoined ; " it lives with truth, 
^th love, with honest usefulness, with simple pleasiurea^ 
and with benevolent works : all these we shall strive to 
live for. Happiness dies amid distrust, dissension, selfish 
fmrsuits, and a narrow creed.** — I sighed as I replied, 
^ Tou have left out one vital point — perhaps out of ten- 
derness to me— a thing which destroys the peace of many 
homes : I mean temper. Now, I have a passionate 
temper ; and I am so easily made mutinous, that I fear ] 
shall sadly try your^tience." 

*^ Fear nothing," replied he ; '' you have a most generous 
disposition, my Genevieve ; you are never indignant, but 
at what appears to you to be s6me act of injustice." 

As he spoke, I heard Miss Bertram and Julia talking 
on the. stairs. They had returned already, and Laura was 
still sitting sorrowfully in her apartment. What could I 
say to her now f I sent my cousin to the other end of 
^e sofa — he would not go further from me — before they 
came into the room. 

Julia's countenance was bright with excitement ; she 
had been through many busy streets, was dazzled with 
Sights, stunned with sounds, but enchanted with eveiy- 
thing. Even Miss Bertram wore an aspect of pleasure. 
iOSverybody but Laura appeared to be happy, and I oould 
«iot help dwelling on this thought. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 






"AndtliUBlloveyouitill, bntholily; ' '♦' 

* - Even as « eister or » gpirit might,— • r -' 

<• '^ And so I iwew » oold fideUty."— 8helut. : ^ . -i^i- 

ban honr or two, after Mr. Elswortfa had gone <m^^ 
while Miss Bertram was reading, and Julia writing to Mial^ 
Barrett, Latira qnietlj entered the room. I ro8e'«B^di%^ 
^me np td'me/ put my arms rontid her neck and IdmMV. 
her, and expressed my sorrow that she had been nn#dl^ 
I felt very tenderly towards her at that moment, \mvifl^ 
no longer jealous. She looked very pale, but said V *fl:^tati* 
well n6w," as she returned my embrace, with a kmdn'ess 
I had never before experienced ftom her. She then seated 
'Verself bedde'me, and told me how glad she wair to ae^ . 
|ne' again able to sit up, and look like my former «el( 
addiiig, ^ You have a glow on your *&ce, -brighter4;liiai-I 
*avfe' eVeriBeen there.^^'^Nd wonder, I thought, ^&ci tiad^ 
ii^ver been so happy Ibefore. — " Now;" said she, *' that yoir 
are in ia manner ^ell again, and^ that you have a<^6lv 
friend and companibn with you; my task is 'finished:* 'W 
shfdl leave you to-morrow ; I have already wxitten^to srp 
lather to a^ him to meet me.^ I took both her hands sM' 
held them in mine, and wept' silently for some tinie j'tbeaa 
I told her that I was truly sorry to part from hezy and 
asked her if it was imperative we shocdd separatia'*^ *^^r < 
'^ ^Yes, my de&r, it must be eo,'but it is sot for ever ; 
to insure the happiness of my future life, your friendship,' 
and that of Baal Elsworth- are essential, and these 'M^,^ 
indeed almost tdl I reckon upon.'* After a'pause,^8B^|^ 
contanuW,' "I once lold you, Oeinevieve, that i^ttdJWfiMfe^' 
decide on iny future* lot 'in life ; my hesiiOty^ligina^ y^^^ 
over. I have formed a plan for the fntui^lWi^^li^^ j; 
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written to my father for his consent to it ; I intend, also, 
consulting Mr. Els worth. I shall now explain it to jotu*** 

She spoke very quietly, but there was a suppressed 
emotion in her manner, and her face was slightly flushed, 
while her lips were parched and dry ; she was much, 
changed since yesterday. What struggle she had gone 
through none could know but herself; but it was evident 
there had been a struggle, and her face wore a hopeless 
expression. I did not speak ; what, indeed, could I. say f 
but holding her hands tightly in mine, I listened with 
earnest attention as she spoke : '' You recollect that day 
when I went into Northumberland to find Mr. Els- 
worth, in order to tell him the sad news about his little 
girL I found him at my father's house, where all the 
party were engaged in making arrangements for the new 
iron works. The iron-stone lies in a lonely place, high L 
among mountains, and surrounded with rough glens, and 
wild woods, rude, but lovely. Furnaces will soon be 
lighted there, a railway is begun, miners are already at 
work, and houses for the workmen are in progress. In an 
old farmhouse near the spot, some rooms have been fitted 
up for my father's use, for he must often be there.. ..In 
that farmhouse I intend henceforth to live. My father will 
thus have a home there, always ready for him. In teaching 
the poor children, I hope to find peace of mind, at least, 
and in time happiness also.** 

As she spoke, my tears continued to flow; when 
she ceased speaking, she laid her head on my shoulder, 
and could no longer restrain her own emotion. She 
recovered, however, almost immediately, and said, ''I 
am not very happy now, Genevieve, but I trust that time 
«ad occupation will bring about a change. If^ however, 
they should fietil, I must endeavour to exist without hap- 
{ones&V — '" Have I ever caused you any pain, Laura f " said 

X 
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I ; '' if I have, it has been involantarilj, and I entreat yon 
to forgive me for it." — " You, my dear ? you have caused 
me no sorrow ; you could not help, or hinder the course 
of even t& It is my fate: I am not worthy of a. great 
happiness'* Laura, fortunately for herself, is not fiiof)>- 
hearted ; and she quietly continued : " But, as I said^ 
happiness may be dispensed with if one possesses the means 
of a peaceful existence, and a good conscience : the lasl 
is always in pur power ; the first is also fortunatelyim 
mine. I shall make my father happy in that great solitude 
where, without me, he would hear little but the diii^ 
the workmen and the machinery." < < /. v^ 

Laura had so effectually regained her usual eomposurr, 
that when my cousin came io, a few minutes after,. 'the 
emotion she had just before experienced left no traces in 
her countenance. He sat down by me on the sofa, and as 
Xaura still held my hand in one of hers, he took the two 
united in his, and said quietly, ''Laura, this dear, giri 
has promised to be- mine for life .; congratulate me lf%*- 
'f' That I do," she answered earnestly, '*with aliviinl' 
lieart I do ; you are a happy man, a very happy .man i<? 
'Then addressing me, she said, " You, Genevieve,: aace 
Tory fortunate ; your home will be a blessed one,' no matter 
what misfortunes may be£Eill it^ for truth and love wiU 
abide there." Mr. Elsworth was evidently touched witk 
her cordiality to me, and said to her entreatingly, ? You 
must often share that home, Laura; yours is not a 4&on» 
genial one to you." ,. j 

*' Tliank you, my good friends, but I also and about to 
have a home of my own, where I trust I may find happit 
ness.** She then told him all her placs, which interested him 
greatly ) and he entered into a discussion of the sul^eoli 
with great animation, touching upon many importaiit 
•details, and promising to, 0OK>perate iieartily. with JkOE^ 
the development of her benevolent schemes. 
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** Campbell will be here this evening ; and we will talk 
to him/' said my cousin, *' for he ia pracLieal and experi- 
enced," Laura smiled faiutlj, aa she said, '* We will not 
pJague him now ; hia heart i^i hill of other matters.*' 

Afler dinner, Laura said to me, " I am tired, and must go 
to my apartment ; I have to prepare for my journey to- 
morrow and will not return to the drawing-mom again, 
hut I shall see you to-night before you take your rest." 
She then hurried away from ua. Laura puzzles me greatly : 
how calmiy alie received the communication nmde to her 
by Mr. Ela worthy and bow warmly she congratulated us I 
and while I was trembling and uubai>py on her account^ 
she brightened up in sympathy with our hajipiness. 

So deeply was I occupied with the^ thoughts of her, 
that I hardly heard one word my cousin had been addressing 
mei and, I suppose, answered him at random^ for he grew 
grave too, and asked me why I was aad — did I regret any- 
thing? He seemed, indeed, so anxious to know the 
cause of my seriousnesa, that I told hiin I was thinking ot 
l4^ura iu her loneliness, and that I wished to go to her 
room and bear her company. He helped me at once to 
accomplish this, for I required some assistance, as I still 
walk with pain and difficulty. I found Laura sitting 
alone in her room, doing nothing, but apparently brooding 
over sad thoughts. " I could not remain away from you, 
on your last evening here," said I ; *' and much wish to say 
that we will go and see you at your old farmhouse in the 
north ; I think there I should find heaith — that is, if you 
will have me." 

** Gladly, my dear friend ! '^ s^d she } "come both of 
yofu. One dear wish of mine is about to be fulfill ed^ m 
seeing you two united and happy. This event I have 
wished for and expected for Bome time past" — " Oh I dear 
Laura,'* exclaimed I, "I am go gkd to Lear that you 
I 2 
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wished it ; this aflsaiance was alone wanting to my happi- 
ness.** — " But, jon sarel J oonld not suppose that I did not 
wish for it 1 " said she, surprised. — ** Why,** I rejoined, 
smiling at the avowal I was about to make, ^I feared 
you loved my counn yourself! " 

Whatever Laura's sorrow may be, or however deeply 
( she may feel it, it did not prevent her from laughing at 

this revelation of my thoughts. She became grave again^ 
however, in a minute, and then observed sadly enough* t 
^ The truth was, I feared you. Ah ! we all fancy what 
we love ourselves must be the object of the love of ^ery 
one else." This admission of hers, that she feared me^ 
led me now to discover what her secret was : it was Mr» 
Campbell, not Mr. Elsworth, whom she loved I As this 
thought struck me, it must have revealed itself in my 
face, for she saw it and blushed herself; but in a minute 
she repeated Spenser's words : 

''Sweet fin, it is no lin'or shame 
' To love 9, man of Yirtaoos name.** ^ t .-y .^ 

This was the only referenoe she ever made to the 
subject. She is not sentimental, and I respected her '&el« 
ings too much to attempt to break through the reticence 
that enshrouded them. 

Then recurring to indifferent matters^ she said : '^ Yoa 
|i must bring Miss Bertram with you to visit me ; she will 

give us invaluable assistance in our schools. I feel that I 
have been unjust to her. I have much to leaniy dear 
Genevieve, and also much to unlearn. I have been 
greatly self-absorbed, and too self-confident." / 

^' > When I took my leave of her for the night, and returned 
to the drawing-room, I found Mr. Campbell occupied witk 
Julia, and -Mr. Elsworth conversing with Miss Bertram^ 
my 'Cousin <»ime immediately to me, and I then, said 
to him,-»^<f. We* will. spend part of that year you, spoke 
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of with Laura in her farmhouse.** — ^" What year^. do 
you mean, Grenevieve t " — " Why, the year of probation we 
are to apend in trying if we can like each other,*' I re- 
plied, smiling. — "Oh,** said he, "we have got to the 
end of that year already ; we know we love each 
other ; we have not to go over that old ground again. 
No, no, my Grenevieve, you shall become my little wife in 
a very few weeks." 

^ My cousin,** said I, ^ let us be together for the year, as 
you first said — ^I shall be older and wiser then ; meanwhile, 
you know we shall not be separated.** — " But not united,** 
he rejoined " Why should not our happiness be com* 
plete f Permit me to decide this point. We shall be 
married quietly, whenever you are strong enough to go 
to church.*' After a few minutes* silence I said, in a 
tone of sadness : " Our little Carry would have been my 
child then.** 

Looking very grave, he replied, ** Genevieve, my love, 
believe me, it is better as it is. You would have bestowed 
on her you loved so well great care and affection, and, as a 
child, you might have made her happy ; but you could 
not transmit to her your own good name. As a woman, 
she must have been wretched ; we will love and cherish 
her memory, but we ought not to grieve for her.** 

On this subject I will never speak again ; it is the 
only one on which we shall not agree. It is not un- 
natural that my cousin should wish the waters of oblivion 
to flow over his former marriage ; but in my heart that 
dear child Carry will live for ever. 

" Observe yonder bright picture, and do not dwell on the 
past,** continued he, looking at Julia and her companion. 
Aa they sat together, I noticed that Mr. Campbell was 
(f3ring if she had any taste for drawing. Sometimes he 
guided her hand with the pencil in it ; what wonderful 
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toaches tboee must lia^e been f Julia laughed merrilj 
over the effects they were thus producing. ^ She will suit 
him well," Mr. Elsworth went on to say ; " would to 
Heaven Campbell was not so independent in his feeUngs, 
As it is, it will be many a year, I fear, before they can many. 
While, on the other hand, I have such a superfluity." - 

''Julia is very young," I replied; "and, besides^ sfali 
could not now leave her father. And, latitly, Mr. Oampbeli 
is prudent and discreet ; everybody is not so ' impatient 
as yon are." Though I spoke thus, I reflected maok 
that night about Julia's poverty, and I formed a resolnidoii 
of my own for her benefit, which I determined without 
loss of time to oommnnicate to my cousin. I have not 
brought myself to call him Basil yet. 



CHAPTER XXXVin. 

''A &moa8 French mathematician, haying been taken to tee one 
of Bacine's plays, asked, when the performance ended,— 'What 
does all that prove t ' " . . , 

The first event next morning was our parting with Laura. 
Her departure left me very sorrowfuL Seeing this, Mr. 
Elsworth, after accompanying her to the railway, Hunied 
back tome; Mr. Campbell had meanwhile taken\lfifli 
Bertram and Julia to see an exhibition of pictures. ^ 

My cousin has suddenly become eloquent: albeit his 
subjects are limited enough, for they refer constantly to 
my merits. He qow indulges in raptures over my good- 
ness, beanty, and. virtue, and dilates upon his love ifo;: 
those qualities.^ He endows me with a thousand tm*-' 
ginary attiibutes — all perfections. After listeniog for «oiiie 
minutes to this effiinon, X said z^- "1 think this is a &vSbiirv 
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able moment, now that you have discovered I am such 
a treasure in myself, to tell you that, in taking me for 
a wife, you will marry a real beggar, for I am going to 
give away all my money." — ** All your money !** repeated 
he, smiling. — " Yes, and also my house and garden, for 
ever, legally, by means of a great law paper, making over 
to Julia my bams, kilns, messuages, and dovecots ; you 
see I know how it should be done.*' 

He looked greatly pleased on hearing this, and laughed 
heartily. How glad I am to find he can laugh ! ^* You 
reckless little woman ! ** said he. '' Is this, then, the end 
of your labours^ for independence ; after working so dili- 
gently that you might not be indebted to me for any- 
thing 1** — " Yes," I replied, " without any reservation. I 
shall not leave myself sixpence ; so you must actually 
buy my wedding-clothes." 

Then, putting his arms about me, and' kissing me ten- 
derly, he exclaimed : ^ You are the best, kindest, noblest, 
most generous girl in the world!" — "You call me fine 
names,'* said I ; '' while I call you a despot, a tyrant, a sus* 
picious, hard man. I wonder if we are both equally sincere, 
or if our real opinion of each other, after all, differs much !** 
. — " Oh !'* said he quickly, " yours is a woman*s way, who 
speaks more hardly than she thinks." — "And is yours, 
then, a man's way, to flatter?** He really does distress 
me with his hyperbolical praise. I may one day grow 
vain enough to take it for truth, if he does not desist 
from it 

I have now brought down my journal so far, and I 
shall go on with it, for a time at least, as formerly. The 
task of writing it has both occupied and interested me 
during many of the solitary hours I have been forced to 
epend reclining on a sofa ; but I feel the time is coming 
^hen I must suspend, or terminate^ this occupation* 
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Mr. Elsworth looks with a jealoas eye on these closelj-* 
written pages ; he declares that I confide more folly /to a 
lifeless book than to a living and loving friend. More- 
over, he has given me several hints that. he is desirous of 
reading it. I shrink from this exceedingly, bat my 
fatnre husband is peculiar in his views and opinions ; if 
he should make it a test of my openness, he shall freely 
.examine it — he never shall have cause to distrust me for 
a moment. But should he insist on the perusal, he will find ' 
it to carry a punishment with it on which he doesTiiot - 
reckon. ■ 

' «. • • ' 

This morning Darcy came running up here somewhat 
excited. He said he was delighted to find me alone, for 
he had something very important to tell me — but possibly 
I already knew it I assured him I knew nothing of any 
importance relating to him ; I could have told him, how- 
ever, something of great importance relating to myself; 
but not being aware • how he would receive such intelli* 
gence, I refrained from saying anything about it. 

He then told me he had received a letter from Mr. 
Elsworth, stating that he had procured for him a commis- 
sion in a dragoon regiment, and begging his acceptance of 
it '' He writes to me," continued Darcy, ** that I am too 
good a horseman to remain unmounted till I am a field* 
officer. How kind and generous he is.*' — ** He is indeed 
both,'* I rejoined earnestly. — ^^'But, do you know^ Gene- 
vieve, I half thought that he did not like me much? This 
was JK> strongly impressed on my mind, that I began to 
think, von my way »here^ that he may wish to buy me off 
from liking you ; I think he wishes to keep you all to 
himsel£ . Now, if I could seriously believe this to be tho 
case, I would not; accept the commission, although ,tt 
would be 4he«delii^t of my heart tp ride a good hotsel)/ 
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the side of my regiment. Besides, I have no right to 
receive so valuable a gift from Mr. Elsworth.'* — " But 'Mr. 
Els worth knows you were kind to me, Darcy ; how^ you 
loved his little child, and how she loved you ! He feels 
this, and has spoken most warmly to me of your services 
on that sad occasion ; and, finally, my dear cousin, you 
will soon have another claim on his friendship.** I paused 
—I could not muster up courage to tell him what I 
wished to say; the very attempt made the colour rise 
suddenly to my face. 

" You are not going to be his wife, (Jenevieve, are 
you t *• exclaimed he, with a most tragic start. — " Darcy, 
my dear boy,** said I, " do not tell me that you regret it I ** 

" But will it make you happy 1 •* he resumed, in a still 
more gloomy manner. — "Yes, very happy ! ** I replied, 
my eyes filling with tears. I well knew that this assurance 
would go far to reconcile the warm-hearted boy to n^y 
marriage with my cousin, and I was not deceived in him. 
He told me, if my happiness depended on my marrying 
Mr. Elsworth, he would, for my sake, learn to like it too. 

But Darcy is in every respect a boy, though a manly 
one ; the sublime and the ridiculous go hand in hand in 
his mind. He went on to say : "I should like to know 
now who will be left for me ? Your friend Julia is a very 
nice girl, but it is very evident she likes that sallow en- 
gineer.** — " He is pale, not sallow,'* said I, interrupting 
him. — " He is not handsome, at any rate,*' he rejoined, 
shrugging his shoulders ; " and as for Laura Allenby, I 
fear she is too old for me.** I could not help laughing at 
this remark. " We are all too old for you, Darcy,** said 
I ; " now, there is some nice little girl in a white frock 
and a sash, about twelve years old, at this very time being 
educated by some good governess, who will be ready for 
you in a few years. I will look out for her, and, six ox 
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seven years bence, when you have won some hononrg by 

! which to gain her heart ^ " Yes," said he, interrupting 

me, and speaking quite seriously, " I have not much to 
offer a woman now ; besides, I must prepare myself well 
for a soldier's duties. By the by, Mr. Elsworth, in his 
letter, tells me that it is his intention to provide my horses 
and outfit, but to that I will not consent. You see, my 
dear C^nevieve,** continued he, with much seriousness and 
good sense, " you are my cousin, and I may say to you 
what I would to no other : all my income I have hitherto 
given to my father, and it goes mainly in betting and in 
gambling. Why he persists in such pursuits I cannot 
tell, for he is very unlucky ; the only way, I suppose, to 
explain it is, that he has got into a bad set of associates, 
and has no other occupation for his time. Now, Mr. 
£lsworth spends his money well and generously, and I 
cannot reconcile it to myself — after all I was witness to 

I in that house on that wretched day — ^to take his money, 

j and allow my own to be lost to such men as De TesoL 

No, I intend pulling the old gentleman up a little, unless 
he consents to follow the advice of Lord John Darcy, who 
offers to make him the master of his hunt in Ireland, and 

' the superintendent of his stud. I am very fond of my 

father ; and my poor mother exhorted me, almost with 

jf her last breath, to be a good son ; and I wish to be a 

good son. But it is a shame for an officer and a gentleman 
to consort with such scoundrels as my father unfortunately 
does." — " Darcy, I am proud of you ; you are reaUy a 

good ^ I had almost said '' boy,** but, remembering he 

did not like that name, I substituted the word, '* fellow." 
He lihen left me, reconciled to receiving his commission 
with gratitude, and to having its donor for a cousin. I 
think of his selfish father with great indignation, and can-* 
iiot but hope that 1 may never be in his company again.' 
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A week has now passed since I last wrote a line in this 
book. I have been too much occupied to do so, having 
begun to drive out, and even occasionally to go sight-seeing. 
For the last few days Miss Bertram and Julia have had an 
employment which affords them infinite satisfaction — 
purchasing for me quantities of fine clothes. I have 
neither strength nor inclination for such extensive shop- 
ping exploits, neither can I see the necessity for all this 
finery. Sometimes I wonder, indeed, how far conformity 
with such customs is wisdom, or foolishness. Miss Bertram 
and Hester, however, have no hesitation on this subject : 
a bride without a irauaseau would, indeed, in their eyes 
be " Majesty deprived of its externals.** 



This day fortnight Basil says we shall be married ; he 
urged many a *' reason" against delay, and as I had nothing 
to plead in favour of it, " reason** carried the day. The 
only witnesses to the ceremony will be Miss Bertram, 
Julia, my faithful Hester, who is to return to me the day 
before, and Mr. Campbell Miss Bertram will then take 
Julia back to her father, and proceed to Elsworth, where, 
with Mrs. Carter*s assistance, she will organize our school 
for poor children, and thus carry out, so far, dear little 
Carry's dying wish. Excellent plans for schoolrooms, with 
a dwelling-house adjoining, are being prepared by Mr. 
Campbell ; and these will be so disposed, that, when we 
stand on the lower terrace, we shall overlook the chil- 
dren's pleasant play-ground. 

What a sweet remembrance of my little darling it will 
be, to see these little ones enjoying the benefits her 
tender interest has procured for them ! 

A few children — orphans, or those whose parents have 
been seriously injured in any of the works belonging to 
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Mr. Elsworth — it is intended, shall live for a certain 
number of years in this honae, under the care of Jljas 
Bertram and other competent teachers. This will beioor 
Carry's monument, and Miss Bertram is very happy «n 
contemplating the prospect of her future work. > 

'. 'My dear Julia, on leaving me to rejoin her father, is 
engaged to Mr. Campbell; it may, however, be yean 
ibefore they can marry, but she has laid down for herself 
a severe course of study preparatory to being the help* 
mate of a great engineer. What a wise little woman she 
will be if she accomplishes but a quarter of her projects 1 
I tell her she must not put away €Ul her dear foolbh ways, 
or our companionship will be robbed of half its pleasui?^ 

Mrs. Greenwood writes to tell me that Elsworth Hall 
is again in the hands of decorators. If we can trust to her 
{)fophecie8 of our future happiness in that abode, Julia 
^ys we may at once call it ** The House Beautiful,** crown* 
ing « The Detectable Hills** of the Pilgrim*s ProgrMS. 
.. After Miss Bertram and Julia left me this moming^on 
one of their shopping excursions, I proceeded with'^lny 
journal, and my cousin finding me so employed, mad^ 
a^xlirect request that I would give it to him to read. I 
feel compelled for many reasons to comply with his wislu 
He has cast aside his own reserve with me so completely, 
that I feel bound to be equally open. He shall know 
me as I am : passionate and irritable, but not deceitfdL -^ 

But I feel that I cannot continue my journal •'With 
^e conviction that my husband could hardly fail to read 
it,. it would no longer be of any Talue: that belief, 14. 
spiteof myself would control my pen. Moreover, w! 
could Heave off with more satis&ction than at this t\ 
ing point of my career t My friends and myself are 
and all at ^his moment prospering. There seems iidlf 
^^be a vesting^point— a pause c in our< worldly tml£ 
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Bat who can tell what troubles a day may bring forth ! 
My temper is still a rebellious one ; and, therefore, -even 
to Basil, dear as he is, I do not like giving access to this 
record of my many imperfections. He shall not have it, 
however, without a sting. Basil, the suspicious, inquisi- 
tive, imperious man of my journal, is doomed to be judged 
by him8el£ — With this I close my self-imposed task. 



POSTSCRIPT BY BASIL ELSWORTH. " 

It is just three years, I see by the date I put on it myself, since 
my Genevieve placed this journal into my hands ; and my httle 
wife has been true to her determination of discontinuing the re- 
cord. But I have no reason to complam : if her pen is no longer in 
use, her tongue is not mute, and her voice is a true echo of her 
thoughts. 

She is a real woman, but a good one : a paradox I am fond of 
studying. When I am admiring her child-like love of simple 
pleasures, she suddenly astonishes me with some womanly instance 
of sympathy in the sorrows, or of counsel and help in the troubles, 
of her friends and dependants. 

She is the centre and sun of a large circle of loving friends. 
Julia Waldron, whose father died a year ago, has lived with us 
since that event, but next month I hope to give her away io my 
good friend Mr. Duncan Campbell, who has wrought hard to provide 
a fitting home for her : it bids fair to be a happy one. Mrs. Green- 
wood rules over our house, and sometimes over ourselves, in virtue 
of her position in my aunt's house when I was a boy. 

Miss Barrett Hves in the old farm-house ; she came there when 
Julia made our house her home. The two friends, who owe so 
much of their virtue to her guidance, still quote her sayings, which 
they cherish with grateful acknowledgement of their value. 

My wife's old nurse, Hester, combines her efforts with those of 
Miss Barrett, in the early training of our boy, a Uvely sharp fellow, 
two years of age. They divide the labour : Hester indulges. Miss 
Barrett corrects him. But, after all, it is on his mother I depend 
for the growth and development of Ids virtues. . Nature int^ed 
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her for a teacher in the best aense of the word. This truth I ; | 
^ learn from her daily. > | 

Laura AUenby still pursnes her oonrse of nsefolness in her 
northern home. We visit her at intervals, even Miss Berlrain ' 
1 spent a Taeatbn with her, but she has not -yet eome to see us. Her . 

home is no longer a wilderness, but is fast beooming a village. I 
lately sent, there a young physician to look after the health of the 
men. This gentleman Campbell met with in London, worn oat in ■ 
health from his labours in an over-erowded district; my fnehcl .• I 
Duncan vouches for his merit, and Laura writes of him with high 
approbation. 

I have suggested to Genevieve that perhaps, in tiine, they may ^ > 
become attached to each other, thrown together as th^ are with- \ v 
out much other society. >but she shakes her head, feiudng there \ . \ 
is no hope of such a thing coming to pass. . * '^ h - ; 

Miss Bertram's good qualities expand under the warmft of my } 
Genevieve's affection for her. She has proved in herself the re^ ] 
novating influence of favourable circumstances and k- congenial i 
occupation j «he really loves the noisy, rude, poor children who .. 
compose her large sdiool, and is always mdulgent and 'kind to : 
'■. them; though in manner she is much less polite^ lobservt^ than in j 
i the daysHrben she was agovemess ; but she has gained in sfaieenty; ^ 
: f As icnr myself^ I might <be completely happy, onlythat'I am \ | 
sometin^ Rubied by 4 desire to take an active pert in imblio \ 
affairs ; in fact, I am fledging my wings as a politiflian, butJ i6a& ';' >' 
never fly far from my home^ my wife, and my boy. 

I should like again to recur to my Genevieve, but in whafc wor& v 
shall I speak of her ? Perhaps those of a favt^te author of her ' 
own best-describe her:— * . ' 

i' i ** 'SLei beauty is a fair embassador of a most fair mind.. Foil of 

^ wit, and a wit which delights more to judge itself than show itseU^ ( 

her speech is rare and predpui.-^her silence without suUennesi^--^ 
'l , lier modesty without- a&otation. — her bashfulness withobi igno- 
; M^b^ ; in turn, one that to praise well, one must fiist set down 
. Wilh hhnself what it ii to be excellent for so is she." 
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